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COPE'S 

Bristol  Bird's  Eye 

SOLD   IN   PACKETS  ONLY. 


BRISTOL 
BIRD'S  EYE. 


TO  MAKE  A  RICH  FLAVORED  SMOKING  MIXTURE.  WITH 

2oz  of  Birds  Eye  UseIozof  CopEs  C.  C.  Cavendish 


When  you  ask  for  it, 

See  that  you  get  it. 

SOLI)    BY    ALL  TOBACCONISTS. 
London  Address  ; 

89,  GT,  EASTERN  STREET,  e.c, 

Liverpool  Address  : 

10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET, 


For  "All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men." 

Cope's  Tobaccos 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 


COPE'S  SMOKING  MIXTURE, 
COPE'S  BRISTOL  BIRD'S  EYE, 
GOLDEN  CLOUD, 
COPE'S  GOLDEN  SHAG. 
COPE'S  CUT  CAVENDISH. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND, 

RIFLE  CAKE,  PULL  favour     mild  flavour. 

MAY  FLOWER,  Full  Flavour. 
ROSEBUD,  Mild  Flavour. 

All  of  which  are  sold  in  Packets  only,  i  oz.  and  upwards, 
bearing  our  Registered  Trade  Marks. 

Tobacco  Works  : 

10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool. 

Branch  Tobacco  Factory  : 

89,  Gt.  Eastern  Street,  London,  E.C. 


REGISTERED   TRADE  MARK. 

Golden  Cloud 


Class  45.       No.  5604. 


FIN  E  CUT 
BRIGHT  CAVENIMSH^ 


en 


TRADE     COP^1  MARK 
ENTERED  AT   STATIONERS  HALL 

SOLD   IN   PACKETS  ONLY. 

When  you  ask  for  it, 

See  that  you  get  it. 
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London  Address 


89,  Gt.  Eastern  Street,  E.C 


Liverpool  Address 


10,   Lord  Nelson  Street. 


COPE'S 

Smoking  Mixture. 


SOLD   IN   PACKETS  ONLY. 


When  you  ask  for  it, 

See  that  you  get  it. 

SOLD    BY    ALL  TOBACCONISTS. 


London  Address  : 

89,  GT,  EASTERN  STREET,  e,c. 

Liver pooi,  Address  : 

10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET. 


Cope's  Smohe  IRcom  booklets. 

IRumber  jfive. 


Cope's  Smofce^lRoom  Booklets* 


1.  — The  Smoker's  Text  Book — Ready. 

2.  — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Part  I. — Ready. 

3.  — James  Thomson  :  Selections  from  his  Con- 

tributions to  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant — Ready. 

4.  — Charles  Lamk— Ready. 

5 .  —  Thomas  C a  r  l y  l e — Ready. 

6.  — Tin:  Smoker's  Garland,  Tart  II. — Ready. 

7.  — AMBER;  all  about  it:  from  Cope's  Tobacco 

Plant — in  preparation. 

8.  — Copk's  Mixture:  gathered  from  his  Tobacco 

Plant — in  preparation. 

9.  —  Pipes  and  Meerschaum— -in  preparation. 
10. — The  Smoker's  (  Iarland,  Part  III. — Ready. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists  and  Booksellers. 
Price  yi.  Each. 
Single  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office 

on  receipt  of  Threepence  in  postage  stamps. 
Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

VOW  \Y\t  PRESS  \ 
Old  Tobacco  Papers,  by  John  Ashton. 

Illustrated  with  Fac-similies  by  the  Author. 

Also,  a  New  Edition  ( brought  down  to  date )  of 

Fairholt's  History  of  Tobacco. 


Publishing  Office  : 
10,   Lord  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool,  i 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


LIVERPOOL  : 
At  the  Office  of  "  Cope's  Tokacco  Plant." 
1890. 


Here  is  a  volume — have  a  care ! — 
That  should  not  be  left  everywhere  ; 
And,  as  chemist,  trim  and  smug, 
Labels  "  Poison "  on  his  drug, 
So  we  take  precaution  here, 
And  label  Venom — "just  for  fear." 
This,  it  hardly  need  be  told, 
"  For  outward  application  "  sold. 

'Tis  an  acid  so  severe — 

It  bites  through  all  it  comes  anear, 

'Tis  a  vinegar  so  tart — 

It  curdles  all  about  the  heart, 

'Tis  a  poison  so  d  d  cruel — 

Heaven  keep  such  from  your  gruel ! 

"  Knave  and  fool — and  mostly  fool " — 

So  it  was  grim  Thomas  said, 
Sending  all  the  world  to  school 

With  "a  box  aside  the  head." 
Yet,  dear  friend,  friend  fool  or  knave, 

Seems  not  ours  the  happier  fate, 
Reading  all  this  sweet  and  suave 

Gratitude  for  wise  and  great? 
Better  small  if  small  men  miss 
Sneer  and  satire  such  as  this, 
Better  fool  one's  whole  life  through 
Than  wise  on  this  wise — what  say  you? 

Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
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CARLYLE  AS  A  TALKER. 


PROBABLY  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  right  in  refusing 
to  classify  Carlyle  as  ua  great  writer;"  for  he  did 
not  mean  thereby  that  Carlyle  was  not  a  writer  of 
great  things,  but  simply  that  he  was  not  primarily 
and  supremely  a  man  of  letters.  Carlyle's  strongly 
pronounced  dislike  to  literary  work  goes  far  to  justify 
Mr.  Arnold's  opinion.  Writing  his  books  was  always 
a  trouble  to  him,  and,  without  going  so  far  as  to 
assume  that  he  meant  all  the  harsh  things  he  said 
about  them,  it  is  quite  clear  that  to  get  them  out  of 
hand  was  an  immense  relief.  Had  he  been  a  true 
man  of  letters  he  would  have  derived  pleasure  from 
his  work.  Carlyle  was,  as  Goethe  said,  "  a  moral 
"  force  of  great  significance."  He  was  a  preacher  who 
used  the  press  instead  of  the  pulpit.  He  adopted 
literature  as  his  mode  of  expression,  not  because  he- 
found  it  good  but  because  no  other  was  so  available. 
His  early  purpose  had  been  to  use  the  Presbyterian i 
pulpit,  but  the  conditions  were  too  irksome.  Later,., 
for  some  years,  he  endeavoured  to  use  the  platform, 
and  the  testimony  of  those  who  heard  him  is  that  he- 
succeeded  well.  At  one  time  it  was  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  he  would  cease,  in  part  at: 
least,  to  be  a  "  writer  of  books  "  and  would  become 
a  public  lecturer.  An  urgent  invitation  came  from; 
America  which  he  seriously  thought  of  accepting, 
and  indeed  never  did  formally  and  finally  decline. 
"Had  he  gone,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "it  might  have 
"  been  the  ruin  of  him,  for  he  had  all  the  qualities 
"which,  with  practice,  would  have  made  him  a 
"  splendid  orator."  What  Mr.  Froude  means  is  that 
success  as  a  lecturer  would,  in  Carlyle's  case,  have 
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been  ruin  in  this  way, — that  it  would  have  withdrawn 
him  from  what,  in  Mr.  Froude's  opinion  at  anyrate, 
was  work  of  a  higher  order.  That  he  would  have 
maintained  his  integrity,  and  still  been  "  a  moral 
"  force  of  great  significance,"  if  he  had  succeeded 
on  the  platform,  is  not  doubtful. 

While  we  may  well  be  pleased  that  Carlyle  has 
left  his  teaching  in  the  more  permanent  form  of 
books,  it  is  fairly  open  to  question  whether  nature 
did  not  design  him  to  use  his  tongue  rather  than  his 
pen.  When  we  consider  it,  we  see  that  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  Talker.  As  a  writer  of  the  obituary 
notice  in  The  Times  remarked  :  "  It  was  knowing 
• "  Mr.  Carlyle  imperfectly  to  know  him  only  by  his 

•  "  books.  One  must  have  talked  with  him,  or,  to  be 
"  more  accurate,  allowed  him  to  talk,  in  order  to 
"  understand  how  his  influence  had  burnt  itself  so 

•  "  deep  into  all  men  who  knew  him  well."  The  style 
.  of  Carlyle's  books  is  the  style  of  the  talker  rather 

than  of  the  writer.  It  is  talk  elaborated  and 
^classified. 

In  the  year  1822  Miss  Jane  Baillie  Welsh  wrote 
to  her  kinswoman  and  friend  Miss  Eliza  Stodart  in 
these  terms:  "  Carlyle  was  with  us  two  days,  during 

•  "  the  greater  part  of  which  I  read  German  with  him. 
"  It  is  a  noble  language !  I  am  getting  on  famously. 
"  He  scratched  the  fender  dreadfully.  I  must  have  a 
"  pair  of  carpet  shoes  and  handcuffs  prepared  for  him 
"the  next  time.  His  tongue  only  should  be  left  at 
"liberty.  His  other  members  are  fantastically 
"awkward."  His  tongue  always  was  left  at  liberty 
.and  he  used  it  with  effect.  Never  eager  for  society 
but,  on  the  contrary,  disposed  to  shun  it,  Carlyle 
•was  always  ready,  when  occasion  offered,  to  discourse 
'to  his  friends  in  a  fashion  which  sometimes  delighted 
.and  quite  as  often  offended  them.  It  was  not  his 
fortune  to  be  attended — like  Dr.  Johnson — by  any 
.one  devoted,  constant  and  untiring  Boswell,  else  the 
record  of  his  table  talk  would  fill  more  volumes  than 
have  been  found  necessary  for  the  exposition  of  his 
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gospel  of  silence  ;   but  at  one  time  and  another 
various  persons   temporarily  filled  the   useful  if 
humble  office.    These  amateur  Boswells  must  be 
accepted  with  some  amount  of  caution,  for  they  are 
liable  to  give  a  tone  or  colour  of  their  own  to  their 
reports.   Thus,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  them  all, 
— Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway — while  he  would  never 
wilfully  misstate,  is  gifted  with  what  has  been  aptly 
termed  an  "imaginative  memory."    Carlyle,  on  Mr 
Conway's  shewing,  was  decidedly  a  weeping  phil- 
osopher.   Tears  seem  to  have  welled  up  and  trickled 
down  on  the  smallest  provocation  when  Mr.  Conway 
was  present.     Again,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  another 
American,  an  interviewer  of  a  different  stamp, — a- 
determined   anti-liquor  man,  teetotaller,  prohibi- 
tionist, &c,  &c. — when  he  visited  Carlyle  in  1872,. 
actually  found  in  him  an  ardent  ally:  "heartily  in 
"favour  of  the  prohibitory  movement;"  "Gough. 
"  never  surpassed  the  red-hot  vehemence  of  the  old 
"  man's  philippic  against  the  '  horrible  and  detestable 
41 '  damnation  of  whiskey  and  every  kind  of  strong- 
"  'drink.'  "   In  the  case  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  the  Carlylean  Boswells — Mr.  James  Anthony 
Froude — a  defective  sense  of  humour  has  led  to  con- 
sequences almost  tragic.     If  Mr.  Froude  had  only 
been  able  to  understand  Carlyle  as  a  humourist,, 
what  a  different  biography  he  would  have  produced  £ 
One  doubts  the  tears  and  more  than  doubts^ 
the  good-templarism,  but  the  reader  of  Carlyle's- 
works,  at  anyrate,  is  not  likely  to  go  far  wrong  in* 
determining  what  to  receive  and  what  to  reject.. 
There  is  an  air  of  veracity  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the 
account  given  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Maccall  of  an 
interview  he  had  with  Carlyle  in  1872.    Mr.  Maccall 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Tobacco  Plant  for 
many  years,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  makes  refer- 
ence to  this  connection.     This  is  what  Mr.  Maccall 
says  :    "  Carlyle  asked  me  what  my  literary  labours 
"  now  were.  I  informed  him  that  I  was  writing  a  good 
"deal  for  a  particular  periodical  on  subjects  directly 
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"or  indirectly  connected  with  Tobacco,  and  jestingly 
"  alluding  to  my  unprosperous  career,  I  said  that  my 
"  life  had  begun  in  smoke  and  seemed  destined  to  end 
'  "  in  smoke.  The  most  pathetic,  the  most  pictorial 
"  harangue  on  Tobacco  was  evoked  by  my  words 
'1  from  Carlyle's  lips.  He  lauded  Tobacco  as  one  of 
"the  divinest  benefits  that  had  ever  come  to  the 
"  human  race,  arriving  as  compensation  and  consola- 
tion at  a  time,  too,  when  social,  political,  religious 
"  anarchy,  and  every  imaginable  plague  made  the 
"earth  unspeakably  miserable.  Carlyle  declared 
"  that  he  could  never  think  of  this  miraculous  blessing 
"  from  the  gods  without  being  overwhelmed  by  a 
"  tenderness  for  which  he  could  find  no  adequate 
"expression.  He  had  been  a  smoker  from  the  age 
"  of  eleven.  Mrs.  Carlyle  [presumably  his  mother] 
"used  to  fill  his  long  clay  pipe,  light  it,  take  one  or 
"two  whififs,  then  hand  the  pipe  to  him.  That  he 
"had  been  a  snuffer  before  being  a  smoker  he 
informed  me  in  his  most  humorous  fashion: — 
" '  When  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  perhaps  not  more 
"'than  four  years  old,  and  before  I  was  admitted  to 
"'the  dignity  of  trousers,  I  went  to  the  house  of 
"'two  old  ladies  who  were  fond  of  snuff.  Their 
"'box  to  me  was  something  wonderful.  Either  as 
"'a  cruel  jest  or  in  utter  foolishness,  they  asked 
"  'me  to  take  a  pinch — I  really  not  knowing  at  the 
"'time  what  snuff  was.  Urged  and  instructed  by 
"  '  the  ladies  I  took  a  very  big  pinch  indeed.  An 
" '  explosion,  or  rather  a  succession  of  explosions 
""'followed,  and  I  thought  my  head  was  blown  off. 
"  '  Doubtless  the  old  ladies  did  their  best  to  soothe 
" 4  me  by  jam  or  marmalade,  or  perhaps  by  the 
""'p.-esjnt  of  a  s  nail  coin.  But  my  first  experience 
**  *  of  snuff  was  one  of  my  first  tragedies.'  " 

Margaret  Fuller,  herself  no  mean  talker,  saw 
Carlyle  in  1843.  She  was  not  a  Boswell  but  a  critic. 
On  her  first  visit  to  Cheyne  Row  she  found  Carlyle 
"  in  a  very  sweet  humour,  full  of  wit  and  pathos, 
"  without   being  overbearing  or  oppressive.  He 


"  even  let  me  talk  now  and  then,  enough  to  free  my 
"lungs  and  change  my  position,  so  that  I  did  not 
"  get  tired."  But  the  second  time,  the  occasion  being 
a  dinner  party,  all  this  was  changed,  for  Carlyle  was 
"in  his  more  acrid  mood  and,  though  much  more 
"  brilliant  than  on  the  former  evening,  grew  weari- 
"  some  to  me,  who  disclaimed  and  rejected  almost 
"  everything  he  said."  There  was  no  exhibition  of  the 
weeping  philosopher  that  night,  and  the  conclusion 
about  Carlyle,  reached  by  Margaret  Fuller,  was 
that  he  was  "  arrogant  and  overbearing ;  but  in 
"his  arrogance  there  is  no  littleness,  no  self-love." 
Of  his  conversation  she  said  :  "  He  pours  upon  you 
"  a  kind  of  satirical,  heroical,  critical  poem,  with 
"  regular  cadences,  and  generally  catching  up,  near 
"the  beginning,  some  singular  epithet,  which  serves 
"  as  a  refrain  when  his  song  is  full." 

It  must  be  owned  that  Carlyle  was  not  a  courteous 
kind  of  man  and  that,  keenly  sensitive  himself,  he 
had  little  regard  for  sensitiveness  in  others.  He 
wounded  his  friends  as  well  as  his  foes  by  his  random 
utterances,  being  probably  not  fully  aware  of  the 
force  of  his  words.  Irritability,  too,  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  matter:  an  appeal  from  Carlyle  vexed, 
to  Carlyle  amiable,  would  have  led  to  many  reversals 
of  judgments.  He  frequently  talked  "  for  effect  " — 
to  astonish  by  his  extravagance,  to  stimulate  opposi- 
tion and  to  bear  it  down.  Besides  all  this  Carlyle's 
attack  was,  as  Mr.  Conway  says,  often  "a  feint."  If 
he  met  with  "a  sturdy  defence  implying  character 
"he  knew  how  to  surrender  graciously," — still  more 
graciously  probably  if,  instead  of  "  a  sturdy  defence," 
his  visitor  understood  the  joke  and  laughed. 

Carlyle's  too  rough  and  ready  modes  of  speech 
sometimes  brought  him  into  trouble.  A  notable 
instance  occurs  in  the  Letters  and  Memorials  of  his 
wife  which  he  edited.  The  phrase  "whinner,"  appears 
in  two  separate  letters.  On  the  first  occasion  Carlyle 
remembered  that  it  was  a  phrase  of  his  father's  and 
accordingly  appended  a  footnote:    "My  father's 
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u  account  of  a  precentor  who  lost  his  tune,  desperately 
u  tried  several  others  and  then  died  away  into  an 
"unintelligible  whinner."  On  the  second  occasion, 
however,  memory  proved  treacherous,  so  in  his 
usual  forcible  way  he  wrote  :  "  Some  fool's  speech 
"  to  me,  I  forget  whose  !  " 

Nothing  in  Carlyle's  Table  Talk  is  more  striking 
than  his  descriptions  of  men  and  women.  As 
Mr.  Froude  says,  he  had  "  great  insight  into  the 
"human  face  and  into  the  character  which  lay 
"  behind  it."  In  a  pithy  sentence  he  could  hit  oft, 
not  indeed  the  whole  character,  in  all  its  height  and 
breadth,  but  a  significant  feature  and  general  like- 
ness. In  this  way  "he  produces  a  gallery  of 
"portraits,  each  so  distinctly,  that  whenever  studied, 
"it  can  never  be  forgotten."  Note  particularly  in 
these  portraits  how  often  the  nose  is  especially  indi- 
cated. Evidently  Carlyle  regarded  the  nose  as 
peculiarly  expressive  of  character.  The  portraits 
are  for  the  most  part,  in  some  degree,  caricatures, — 
drawn  intentionally  out  of  proportion.  In  several 
instances  two  portraits  of  the  same  person,  produced 
at  no  great  interval  of  time,  are  worth  placing  side  by 
side  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast.  Much  depended 
on  the  temper  of  the  artist  whether  the  likeness  was 
agreeable  or  not.  "Carlyle's  conversation  and 
"general  views  are  curiously  dyspeptic,  his  indiges- 
"  tion  colouring  everything,"  wrote  Caroline  Fox  in 
her  famous  journal.  Perhaps,  too,  an  undercurrent 
of  jealousy  in  Carlyle's  nature  sometimes  influenced 
his  judgment.  His  grudging  estimate  of  Scott  is 
notorious.  If  Scott  had  actively  interested  himself 
in  the  rising  author,  would  the  estimate,  when  it 
came  to  be  written,  have  been  so  grudging  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  Carlyle's  general  denunciation  of  "bores" 
did  not  prevent  him  from  enjoying  hero-worship 
when  he  was  himself  the  hero.  Mr.  Ruskin  who 
called  him  "  master"  and,  metaphorically,  sat  at  his 
feet,  was  always  welcome,  notwithstanding  that  so 
many  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  ways  and  opinions  were  just 
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the  ways  and  opinions  that  Carlyle  freely  denounced 
when  he  discovered  them  elsewhere.  That  Mr. 
Ruskin,  too,  received  some  hard  knocks  when 
Carlyle  was  in  the  mood  to  deal  them  out,  is 
likely  enough,  but,  as  Mrs.  Carlyle  reports,  "  no  one 
"  managed  Carlyle  so  well  as  Ruskin  ;  it  was  quite 
"  beautiful  to  see  him.  Carlyle  would  say  outrageous 
"  things,  running  counter  to  all  Ruskin  valued  and 
"  cared  for.  Ruskin  would  treat  Mr.  Carlyle  like  a 
"naughty  child,  lay  his  arms  around  him  and  say, 
"  4  This  is  too  bad  '  " — clearly  a  judicious  proceeding 
on  Mr.  Ruskin's  part ;  far  wiser  than  getting  cross, 
for  this  would  only  have  provoked  Carlyle  to  say 
things  more  outrageous  still. 

On  the  whole  it  was  not  safe  to  go  to  Carlyle, 
nor  is  it  safe  to  read  his  books,  hoping  to  be  soothed 
and  made  satisfied.  His  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
make  one  dissatisfied.  But,  even  so,  his  method 
is  energising.  He  says  in  effect,  not  "  You  are 
"  incompetent,"  but  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  that 
"you  did  not  do  better?"  For  he  is  in  no  wise 
a  prophet  of  despair  but  of  new  and  strenuous 
endeavour. 

Walter  Lewin. 


Bebington,  31st  October,  1889. 
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PERSONAL. 


In  conversation  with  Alexander  Gilchrist,  Carlyle 
compared  a  man  of  genius  to  a  burning  ship  which  has 
been  set  on  fire  for  the  glorification  of  the  spectators  on 
land. 


A  thinker,  I  take  it,  in  the  long  run  finds  that  essentially 
he  must  ever  be  and  continue  alone; — alone:  "  silent  rest 
over  him  the  stars,  and  under  him  the  graves "  !  The 
clatter  of  the  world,  be  it  a  friendly,  be  it  a  hostile  world, 
shall  not  intermeddle  with  him  much. 


I  am  used  to  several  hours  of  solitude  every  day;  and 
cannot  be  said  ever  to  weary  of  being  left  well  alone. 

I  decline  all  invitations  of  society  that  are  declinable: 
a  London  rout  is  one  of  the  maddest  things  under  the 
moon ;  a  London  dinner  makes  me  sicken  for  a  week, 
and  I  say  often,  it  is  better  to  be  even  dull  than  to  be 
witty,  better  to  be  silent  than  to  speak. 


Solitude  is  what  I  long  and  pray  for.  In  the  babble 
of  men  my  own  soul  goes  all  to  babble;  like  soil  you 
were  for  ever  screening,  tumbling  over  with  shovels  and 
riddles;  in  which  soil  no  fruit  can  grow. 


Dr.  John  Carlyle,  "  declared  himself  shocked  and 
almost  terror  struck"  at  the  effect  upon  Carlyle's 
prospects  likely  to  result  from  the  publication  of  The 
French  Revolution,  to  which  Carlyle  answered :  Jack, 
innumerable  men  give  their  lives  cheerfully  to  defend 
falsehoods  and  half-falsehoods ;  why  should  not  one  writer 
give  his  life  cheerfully  to  say  in  plain  Scotch-English,  in 
the  hearing  of  God  and  man,  To  me  they  seem  false  and 
half-false  ?  At  all  events  thou  seest,  I  cannot  help  it. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  beast. 
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Carlyle  was  speaking  in  his  stormy  way  of  the  tendency 
of  the  age  to  expend  itself  in  talk.  Mrs.  Carlyle  said 
archly,  "And  how  about  Mr.  Carlyle"?  He  paused  a 
moment;  then  answered  in  a  low  tone:  Mr.  Carlyle  looked 
long  and  anxiously  to  find  something  he  could  do  with 
any  kind  of  veracity;  he  found  no  door  open  save  that  he 
took,  and  had  to  take,  though  it  was  by  no  means  what 
he  would  have  selected. 


If  almost  all  books  were  burnt  (my  own  laid  next  the 
coal),  I  sometimes,  in  my  spleen,  feel  as  if  it  really  would 
be  better  with  us. 


The  wealth  of  a  man  is  the  number  of  things  which 
he  loves  and  blesses,  which  he  is  loved  and  blessed  by ! 


A  friendly  thought  is  the  purest  gift  that  man  can 
afford  to  man. 


The  whole  earth  has  no  blessing  within  its  circuit 
worthy  to  be  named  along  with  health.  The  loss  of  it  I 
reckon  the  very  dearest  item  in  the  lot  of  man.  I  often 
think  I  could  snap  my  fingers  in  the  face  of  every  thing 
if  it  were  not  for  this. 


Complaint  is  generally  despicable,  always  worse  than 
unavailing. 


Carlyle  said  to  Dr.  Calvert:  I  can't  wish  Satan 
anything  worse  than  to  try  and  digest  for  all  eternity  with 
my  stomach ;  we  shouldn't  want  fire  and  brimstone  then. 


Pandora's  box  was  but  a  toy  compared  with  bilious- 
ness. 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  sickness ;  really  a  thing  which  I 
begin  frequently  to  think  criminal — at  least  in  myself. 
Nay,  in  myself,  it  really  is  criminal;  wherefore  I  deter- 
mine to  be  well  one  da;  , 


Surely  no  man  has  such  friends  as  I.  We  ought  to 
say,  May  the  heavens  give  us  thankful  hearts!  For,  in 
truth,  there  are  blessings  which  do,  like  sun-gleams  in 
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wild  weather,  make  this  rough  life  beautiful  with  rainbows 
here  and  there.  Indicating  I  suppose  that  there  is  a  sun, 
and  general  heart  of  goodness,  behind  all  that; — for 
which,  as  I  say  again,  let  us  be  thankful  evermore.  (1838.) 


One  good  is  still  possible  to  me  in  life,  one  only, — to 
screw  a  little  more  work  out  of  myself,  my  miserable, 
despicable,  yet  living,  acting,  and  so  far  imperial  and 
celestial  self;  and  this,  God  knows,  is  difficult  enough. 
(1842.) 


Yesterday,  [27th  March,  1842]  one  of  the  stillest 
Sundays,  I  sat  long  by  the  side  of  the  swift  river  Nith; 
sauntered  among  woods  all  vocal  only  with  rooks  and 
pairing  birds.  The  hills  are  often  white  with  snow- . 
powder,  black  brief  spring-tempests  rush  fiercely  down 
from  them,  and  then  again  the  sky  looks  forth  with  a 
pale  pure  brightness, — like  Eternity  from  behind  Time. 
The  sky,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  is  always  blue,  pure 
changeless  azure;  rains  and  tempests  are  only  for  the 
little  dwellings  where  men  abide. 

We  have  wet  wind  at  north-east,  somewhat  of  the 
di ear' est: — courage!  a  little  way  above  it  reigns  mere 
blue,  and  sunshine  eternally. 


A  sad  feature  in  employments  like  mine, — that  you 
cannot  carry  them  on  continuously.  My  work  needs  all 
to  be  done  with  my  nerves  in  a  kind  of  blaze;  such  a 
state  of  soul  and  body  as  would  soon  kill  me,  if  not 
intermitted. 


My  voice  sounds  to  me  like  a  One  Voice  in  the  world, 
too  frightful  to  me,  with  a  heart  so  sick  and  a  head 
growing  grey.  (1849.) 


Last  night,  in  getting  to  bed,  I  said  to  myself  at  last, 
— Impossible,  sir,  that  you  have  no  friend  in  the  big 
Eternities  and  Immensities,  or  none  but  Death,  as  you 
whimper  to  yourself.  You  have  had  friends  who,  before 
the  birth  of  you  even,  were  good  to  you,  and  did 
give  you  several  things.  Know  that  you  have  friends 
unspeakably  important.  (1862.) 
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The  blessed  silence  of  Sabbath !  No  one  loves  his 
Sabbath  as  I  do.  There  is  something  quite  divine  to  me 
in  that  cessation  of  barrel  organs,  pianos,  tumults,  and 
jumblings 


Old  age  is  not  in  itself  matter  for  sorrow.  It  is 
matter  for  thanks  if  we  have  left  our  work  done  behind  us. 


There  is  a  certain  solemn  consolation  which 
reconciles  me  to  almost  everything,  in  the  thought  that 
I  am  myself  fairly  old ;  that  all  the  confusions  of  life, 
whether  of  this  colour  or  that,  are  soon  about  to  sink  into 
nothing,  and  only  the  soul  of  one's  work,  if  one  did  any 
that  had  a  soul,  can  be  expected  to  survive. 


In  general,  Death  seems  beautiful  to  me ;  sweet  and 
great.  But  life  also  is  beautiful,  is  great  and  divine, 
were  it  never  to  be  joyful  any  more. 


[Mrs.  Carlyle  being  asked  which  work  her  husband 
had  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  writing,  replied :  Oh  ! 
he  has  pleasure  in  none,  he  is  always  so  dissatisfied  with 
what  he  does.] 


Sartor  Resartus  :  I  sometimes  think  the  book  will 
prove  a  kind  of  medicinal  assafcetida  for  the  pudding 
stomach  of  England,  and  produce  new  secretions  there. 


History  of  the  French  Revolution  :  The  book 
I  do  honestly  apprehend,  will  never  be  worth  almost 
anything.  What  a  deliverance,  however,  merely  to  have 
done  with  it ! 


Lectures  on  Heroes  :  Nothing  which  I  have  ever 
written  pleases  me  so  ill. 


Past  and  Present  :  A  most  questionable,  red-hot, 
indignant  thing,  for  my  heart  is  sick  to  look  at  the  things 
now  going  on  in  this  England ;  and  the  two  millions  of 
men  sitting  in  poor-law  bastilles  seem  to  ask  of  every 
English  soul,  %t  Hast  thou  no  word  to  say  for  us  ?" 
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Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches  :  A  thousand 
times  I  have  regretted  that  this  task  was  ever  taken  up. 
My  heart  was  never  rightly  in  it.  My  conscience  it  rather 
was  that  drove  me  on.  My  chief  motive  now  is  a  more 
and  more  burning  desire  to  have  done  with  it. 


Latter-Day  Pamphlets  :  On  these  wretched 
Pamphlets  I  set  no  value  at  all,  or  even  less  than  none ;  to 
me  their  one  benefit  is,  my  own  heart  is  clear  of  them. 


Life  of  John  Sterling  :  Will  not  be  good  for  much 
but  will,  as  usual,  gratify  me  by  taking  itself  off  my  hands. 


Life  of  Frederick  the  Great  :  It  is  a  bad  book, 
poor,  misshapen,  feeble,  nearly  worthless. 
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PORTRAITS. 


Human  portraits,  faithfully  drawn,  are  of  all  pictures 
the  welcomest  on  human  walls. 


Dean  Swift  :  What  a  burst  of  laughter  lay  within 
that  man  over  the  present  scene  of  things  !  what  a  legion 
of  fancies  !  but  what  an  awful  tragedy  he  had  at  last  to 
enact !  If  he  had  foreseen  the  part  he  had  to  play,  would 
he  have  stayed  to  play  it  ? 


Good  man  Mahomet,  on  the  whole ;  sincere  ;  a 
fighter,  not  indeed  with  perfect  triumph,  yet  with  honest 
battle.  No  mere  sitter  in  the  chimney-nook  with  theories 
of  battle,  such  as  your  ordinary  "  perfect"  characters  are. 
The  "vein  of  anger"  between  his  brows,  beaming  black 
eyes,  brown  complexion,  stout  middle  figure ;  fond  of 
cheerful  social  talk — wish  I  knew  Arabic. 


You  make  a  right  distinction  about  Goethe  :  he  is  a 
great  genius  and  does  not  make  you  cry. 


Coleridge  :  Figure  a  fat,  flabby,  incurvated 
personage,  at  once  short,  rotund  and  relaxed,  with  a 
watery  mouth,  a  snuffy  nose,  a  pair  of  strange  brown, 
timid,  yet  earnest-looking  eyes,  a  high  tapering  brow, 
and  a  great  bust  of  grey  hair ;  and  you  have  some  faint 
image  of  Coleridge.  He  is  a  kind,  good  soul,  full  of 
religion  and  affection  and  poetry  and  animal  magnetism. 
His  cardinal  sin  is  that  he  wants  will.  He  has  no 
resolution.  He  shrinks  from  pain  or  labour  in  any  of  its 
shapes. 

I  reckon  him  a  man  of  great  and  useless  genius :  a 
strange,  not  at  all  a  great  man. 

A  great  possibility  that  has  not  realised  itself. 
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I  do  not  honour  the  man,  I  pity  him  (with  the  opposite 
of  contempt) ;  see  in  him  one  glorious  up-struggling  ray 
(as  it  were)  which  perished,  all  but  ineffectual,  in  a  lax, 
languid,  impotent  character. 

Carriages  in  long  files,  as  I  hear,  were  rushing  all 
round  Highgate  when  the  old  man  lay  near  to  die.  Foolish 
carriages  !  Not  one  of  them  would  roll  near  him  (except 
to  splash  him  with  their  mud)  while  he  lived;  had  it  not 
been  for  the  noble-mindedness  of  Gilman,  the  Highgate 
Apothecary,  he  might  have  died  twenty  years  ago  in  a 
hospital  or  in  a  ditch.  To  complete  the  farce-tragedy 
(they  have  only  to  bury  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


Cowper  was  the  last  of  our  poets  of  the  Old  School; 
a  man  of  pure  genius,  but  limited  and  ineffectual;  as 
indeed  his  bodily  health  was  too  feeble,  had  there  been 
no  other  deficiency. 


Byron  :  His  fame  has  been  very  great,  but  I  see  not 
how  it  is  to  endure ;  neither  does  that  make  him  great. 
No  genuine  productive  thought  was  ever  revealed  by  him 
to  mankind;  indeed  no  clear  undistorted  vision  into 
anything,  or  picture  of  anything;  but  all  had  a  certain 
falsehood,  a  brawling  theatrical,  insincere  character.  The 
man's  moral  nature,  too,  was  bad;  his  demeanour,  as  a 
man,  was  bad.  What  was  he,  in  short,  but  a  huge  sulky 
dandy;  of  giant  dimensions,  to  be  sure,  yet  still  a  dandy; 
who  sulked,  as  poor  Mrs.  Hunt  expressed  it  "like  a 
schoolboy  that  had  got  a  plain  bun  given  him  instead  of 
a  plum  one  "  ?  His  bun  was,  nevertheless,  God's  universe, 
with  what  tasks  are  there ;  and  it  had  served  better  men 
than  he  :  I  love  him  not ;  I  owe  him  nothing ;  only  pity 
and  forgiveness :  he  taught  me  nothing  that  I  had  not 
again  to  forget. 

Byron  we  call  a  dandy  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief.    That  is  a  brief  definition  of  him. 


Southey  :  A  lean,  grey,  white-headed  man  of  dusky 
complexion,  unexpectedly  tall  when  he  rises,  and  still 
leaner  then — the  shallowest  chin,  prominent  snubbed 
Roman  nose,  small  carelined  brow,  huge  bush  of  white 
grey  on  high  crown  and  projecting  on  all  sides,  the  most 
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vehement  pair  of  faint  hazel  eyes  I  have  ever  seen — a 
well-read,  honest,  limited  (strait-laced  even )  I  kindly- 
hearted,  most  irritable  man. 


Wordsworth  :  A  genuine  man,  which  is  much,  but 
also  essentially  a  small  genuine  man. 

A  genuine  but  a  small,  diluted  man. 


Rogers  is  still  brisk,  courteous,  kindly-affectioned — 
a  good  old  man,  pathetic  to  look  upon  (1840). 

Old  Rogers  stayed  the  longest,  indeed  as  long  as 
ourselves.  I  do  not  remember  any  old  man  (he  is  now 
eighty-three)  whose  manner  of  living  gave  me  less  satis- 
faction. A  most  sorrowful,  distressing,  distracted  old 
phenomenon,  hovering  over  the  rim  of  deep  eternities 
with  nothing  but  light  babble,  fatuity,  vanity,  and  the 
frothiest  London  wit  in  his  mouth.  Sometimes  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  throttle  him,  the  poor  old  wretch  !  (1846). 

Thomas  Campbell:  There  is  no  living  well  of  thought 
or  feeling  in  him.  His  head  is  a  shop,  not  a  manufactory; 
and  for  his  heart,  it  is  as  dry  as  a  Greenock  kipper. 

John  Keats  :  Milnes  has  written  this  year  a  book  on 
Keats.  This  remark  to  make  on  it :  An  attempt  to  make 
us  eat  dead  dog  by  exquisite  currying  and  cooking. 
Won't  eat  it !  A  truly  unwise  little  book.  The  kind  of 
man  that  Keats  was  gets  ever  more  horrible  to  me.  Force 
of  hunger  for  pleasure  of  every  kind,  and  want  of  all 
other  force — that  is  a  combination  ! 


Barry  Cornwall:  A  slender,  rough-faced,  palish, 
gentle,  languid-looking  man,  of  three  or  four  and  thirty. 
There  is  a  dreamy  mildness  in  his  eye ;  he  is  kind  and 
good  in  his  manners,  and  I  understand  in  his  conduct. 
He  is  a  poet  by  the  ear  and  the  fancy,  but  his  heart  and 
intellect  are  not  strong.    He  is  a  small  poet. 


Richard  Monkton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton):  A 
most  bland-smiling,  semi-quizzical,  affectionate,  high- 
bred, Italianized  little  man,  who  has  long  olive-blond 
hair,  a  dimple,  next  to  no  chin,  and  flings  his  arm  round 
your  neck  when  he  addresses  you  in  public  society ! 
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He  is  really  a  pretty  little  robin-redbreast  of  a  man. 

A  man  very  easy  to  see  and  get  into  flowing  talk  with  . 
a  man  of  much  sharpness  of  faculty,  well  tempered  by 
several  inches  of  Christian  fat  he  has  upon  his  ribs, 
for  covering.  One  of  the  idlest,  cheeriest,  most  gifted  of 
fat  little  men. 


Arthur  Hugh  Clough  :  A  man  more  vivid, 
ingenious,  veracious,  mildly  radiant,  I  have  seldom 
met  with,  and  in  character  so  honest,  modest,  kindly. 
I  expected  very  considerable  things  of  him. 


Tennyson  :  One  day  we  had  Alfred  Tennyson  here  ; 
an  unforgettable  day.  He  staid  with  us  till  late  ;  forgot 
his  stick :  we  dismissed  him  with  Macpherson 's  FarewelL 
Macpherson  (see  Burns)  was  a  Highland  robber ;  he 
played  that  Tune,  of  his  own  composition,  on  his  way  to 
the  gallows;  asked  "  If  in  all  that  crowd  the  Macpherson* 
had  any  clansman  "  ?  holding  up  the  fiddle  that  he  might 
bequeath  it  to  someone.  "  Any  kinsman,  any  soul  that 
wished  him  well  "  ?  Nothing  answered,  nothing  durst 
answer.  He  crashed  the  fiddle  under  his  foot  and  sprang 
off.  The  Tune  is  rough  as  hemp,  but  strong  as  a  lion.  I 
never  hear  it  without  something  of  emotion, — poor 
Macpherson;  though  the  Artist  hates  to  play  it.  Alfred's 
dark  face  grew  darker,  and  I  saw  his  lip  slightly  quivering. 

A  fine,  large  featured,  dim-eyed,  bronze-coloured, 
shaggy-headed  man  is  Alfred;  dusty,  smoky,  free  and 
easy,  who  swims  outwardly  and  inwardly  with  great 
composure  in  an  inarticulate  element  of  tranquil  chaos 
and  tobacco  smoke.  Great  now  and  then  when  he  does 
emerge — a  most  restful,  brotherly,  solid-hearted  man. 

Alfred  is  one  of  the  few  British  or  foreign  figures,  a 
not  increasing  number  I  think,  who  are  and  remain 
beautiful  to  me ; — a  true  human  soul,  or  some  authentic 
approximation  thereto,  to  whom  your  own  soul  can  say, 
Brother ! 

A  man  solitary  and  sad,  as  certain  men  are,  dwelling 
in  an  element  of  gloom, — carrying  a  bit  of  Chaos  about 
him,  in  short,  which  he  is  manufacturing  into  Cosmos. 
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One  of  the  finest  looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great 
shock  of  rough  dusty-dark  hair;  bright-laughing  hazel 
eyes;  massive  aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most 
delicate;  of  sallow-brown  complexion,  almost  Indian- 
looking;  clothes  cynically  loose,  free-and-easy; — smokes 
infinite  tobacco.  His  voice  is  musical  metallic — fit  for  loud 
laughter  and  piercing  wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between ; 
speech  and  speculation  free  and  plenteous :  I  do  not 
meet,  in  these  late  decades,  such  company  over  a  pipe  ! 

We  read  Tennyson's  Idylls  with  profound  recognition 
of  the  finely  elaborated  execution,  and  also  of  the  inward 
perfection  of  vacancy — and,  to  say  truth,  with  considerable 
impatience  at  being  treated  so  very  like  infants,  though 
the  lollipops  were  so  superlative. 


Robert  Browning  :  Abstruse  but  worth  knowing. 

The  Ring  and  the  Book  :  It  is  a  wonderful  book,  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  poems  ever  written.  I  re-read  it  all 
through — all  made  out  of  an  Old  Bailey  story,  that  might 
have  been  told  in  ten  lines  and  only  wants  forgetting. 

Charles  Lamb:  Humour — he  had  no  humour;  it 
was  only  a  thin  streak  of  Cockney  wit.  I  daresay  you 
must  have  known  some — I  have  known  scores  of  Scotch 
moorland  farmers  who  for  humour  could  have  blown 
Lamb  into  the  zenith.  The  only  thing  really  humorous 
about  Lamb  was  his  personal  appearance.  His  suit  of 
rusty  black,  his  spindle-shanks,  his  knee  breeches,  the 
bit  ribbons  fleein'  at  the  knees  o'  him :  indeed  he  was 
humour  personified.   

Leigh  Hunt:  Man  of  genius  in  the  shape  of  a 
Cockney,  is  my  near  neighbour,  full  of  quips  and  cranks, 
with  good  humour  and  no  common  sense. 


Lord  Jeffrey:  A  good  man  and  bad  critic  ( 1 83 1 ). 

He  is  becoming  an  amiable  old  fribble,  very  cheerful, 
very  heartless,  very  forgettable  and  tolerable  (1838). 


Macaulay  :  I  noticed  the  homely  norse  features  that 
you  find  everywhere  in  the  Western  Isles  and  I  thought 
to  myself :  well,  anyone  can  see  that  you  are  an  honest, 
good  sort  of  fellow,  made  out  of  oatmeal. 
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Macaulay  is  always  spirited  and  emphatic,  worth 
reading  even  on  a  worn  out  matter. 

Niagara  of  eloquent  common-place  talk  from  Macaulay. 
"  Very  good  natured  man  !  "  Man  cased  in  official  mail  of 
proof ;  stood  my  impatient  fire-explosions  with  much 
patience,  merely  hissing  a  little  steam  up, — and  continued 
his  Niagara. 

A  squat,  thickset,  low-browed,  short,  grizzled  little 
man  of  fifty. 

Sydney  Smith  :  A  mass  of  fat  and  muscularity,  with 
massive  Roman  nose,  piercing  hazel  eyes,  huge  cheeks, 
shrewdness  and  fun,  not  humour  or  even  wit,  seemingly 
without  soul  altogether. 


Bentham  is  a  denier:  he  denies  with  a  loud  and* 
universally  convincing  voice;  his  fault  is  that  he  can 
affirm  nothing,  except  that  money  is  pleasant  in  the  purse, 
and  food  in  the  stomach,  and  that  by  this  simplest  of  all 
beliefs  he  can  reorganise  Society.  He  can  shatter  it  to 
pieces — no  thanks  to  him,  for  its  old  fastenings  are  quite 
rotten — but  he  cannot  reorganise  it ;  this  is  work  for 
quite  others  than  he. 


George  Grote  :  Radical  Grote  was  the  only  novelty,, 
for  I  had  never  noticed  him  before — a  man  with  strait- 
upper  lip,  large  chin,  and  open  mouth  (spout  mouth) ; 
for  the  rest,  a  tall  man  with  dull  thoughtful  brows  and 
lank  dishevelled  hair,  greatly  the  look  of  a  prosperous 
dissenting  minister. 


Hallam  :  A  broad,  old,  positive  man,  with  laughing 
eyes.   

John  Stuart  Mill  :  One  of  the  best  clearest-headed 
and  clearest  hearted  young  men  now  living  in  London. 

A  fine  clear  enthusiast  who  will  one  day  come  to 
something,  yet  to  nothing  poetical,  I  think;  his  fancy  is 
not  rich ;  furthermore,  he  cannot  laugh  with  any 
compass. 

I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Mill  once,  but  we  havs 
silently,  I  suppose  inevitably  parted  company.  He  wag 
a  beautiful  person, — affectionate,  lucid  ;  he  had  always 
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the  habit  of  studying  out  the  thing  that  interested  him, 
and  could  tell  how  he  came  by  his  thoughts  and  views. 
"But  for  many  years  now,  I  have  not  been  able  to  travel 
*dth  him  on  his  ways,  though  not  in  the  least  doubtful  of 
his  own  entire  honesty  therein.  His  work  On  Liberty 
appears  to  me  the  most  exhaustive  statement  of  precisely 
what  I  feel  to  be  untrue  on  that  subject. 

Ah  !  poor  fellow,  he  has  had  to  get  himself  out  of 
Benthamism  ;  and  all  the  emotions  and  sufferings  he  has 
endured  have  helped  him  to  thoughts  that  never  entered 
Bentham's  head.  However,  he  is  still  too  fond  of  demon- 
strating everything.  If  John  Mill  were  to  get  up  to 
heaven,  he  would  hardly  be  content  until  he  had  made 
.out  how  it  all  was. 


W  ilf.erforce,  the  famous  nigger-philanthropist, 
4rawing-room  Christian  and  busy  man  and  politician. 


Daniel  Webster  :  I  will  warrant  him  one  of  the 
stiffest  logic  buffers  and  parliamentary  athletes  anywhere 
to  be  met  with  in  our  world  at  present — a  grim,  tall, 
broad-bottomed,  yellow-skinned  man,  with  brows  like 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  huge,  black,  dull,  wearied,  yet  un- 
weariable-looking  eyes  under  them ;  amorphous  projecting 
nose,  and  the  angriest  shut  mouth  I  have  anywhere  seen. 
A  droop  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  lip  is  quite  mastiff-like 
— magnificent  to  look  upon  ;  it  is  so  quiet  withal.  I. guess 
I  should  like  ill  to  be  that  man's  nigger.  However,  he 
is  a  right  clever  man  in  his  way,  and  has  a  husky  sort  of 
fun  in  him  too. 


Charles  Sumner:  An  ingenious,  cultivated,  courte- 
ous man ;  a  little  sensitive  or  so,  and  with  no  other  fault 
that  I  discerned. 


Mazzini  :  I  remember  well  when  he  sat  for  the  first 
time  on  the  seat  there,  thirty-six  years  ago.  A  more 
beautiful  person  I  never  beheld,  with  his  soft  flashing 
eyes  and  face  full  of  intelligence. 

Whatever  I  may  think  of  his  practical  insight  and  skill 
in  worldly  affairs  I  can  with  great  freedom  testify  to  all 
men  that  he,  if  I  have  ever  seen  one  such,  is  a  man  of 
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genius  and  virtue,  a  man  of  sterling  veracity,  humanity 
and  nobleness  of  mind;  one  of  these  rare  men, 
numerable,  unfortunately,  but  as  units  in  this  world, 
who  are  worthy  to  be  called  martyr  souls;  who,  in  silence, 
piously,  in  their  daily  life,  understand  and  practise  what 
is  meant  by  that. 

A  beautiful  little  man,  full  of  sensibilities,  of  melodies, 
of  clear  intelligence  and  noble  virtue. 

True  as  steel ;  the  word,  the  thought  of  him  pure  and 
limpid  as  water;  by  nature  a  little  lyrical  poet;  plenty  of 
quiet  fun  in  him  too,  and  wild  emotion,  rising  to  the 
shrill  key,  with  all  that  lies  between  these  two  extremes. 
His  trade,  however,  was  not  to  write  verses. 


Louis  Blanc:  A  pretty  little  miniature  of  a  man,  well 
shaped,  long  black  head,  brown  skin;  every  way  French 
aspect:  quick,  twinkling,  earnest  black  eyes;  a  smallish, 
melodious  voice,  which  rather  quavers  in  its  tones ;  free, 
lively,  ingenious  utterance,  full  of  friendliness, 
transparency,  logical  defmiteness,  and  seeming  good 
faith,  not  much  vanity  either;  a  good  little  creature  to 
svhom,  deeply  as  I  dissented  from  him,  I  could  not  help 
wishing  heartily  well. 


Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers  :  Grave,  deliberate,  very  gentle 
in  his  deportment,  but  with  plenty  too  of  soft  energy;  full 
of  interest  still  for  all  serious  things ;  full  of  real  kindliness, 
and  sensible  even  to  honest  mirth  in  a  fair  measure.  He 
sate  with  us  an  hour  and  a  half,  went  away  with  our 
blessing  and  affections.  It  is  long  since  I  have  spoken 
to  so  good  and  really  pious  hearted  and  beautiful  an  old 
man. 


Bishop  Wilberforce  :  Ah !  Sam  is  a  very  clever 
fellow;  I  do  not  hate  him  near  so  much  as  I  fear  I  ought 
to  do. 


Father  Mathew:  A  broad,  solid,  most  excellent 
looking  man  with  grey  hair,  mild  intelligent  eyes,  massive, 
rather  aquiline  nose  and  countenance.  The  very  face  of 
him  attracts  you. 
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Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury):  Very 
straight  between  the  eyes — a  bad  form  of  physiognomy ; 
otherwise  a  stately  aristocratic  looking  man. 


Alcott  :  Emerson  is  going  to  send  me  a  man  called 
Alcott,  who  is  coming  over  with  some  "  new  ideas  "  about 
making  a  new  world,  but  it  hasn't  seemed  to  strike  him 
that  he  has  a  world  within  his  own  waistcoat  which  would 
employ  all  his  thought  and  energy  if  he  would  but  give  it. 

A  genial,  innocent,  simple-hearted  man,  of  much 
natural  intelligence  and  goodness,  with  an  air  of  rusticity, 
veracity,  and  dignity  withal,  which  in  many  ways  appeals 
to  one.  The  good  Alcott:  with  his  long,  lean  face  and 
figure,  with  his  gray  worn  temples  and  mild  radiant  eyes; 
all  bent  on  saving  the  world  by  a  return  to  acorns  and  the 
golden  age  ;  he  comes  before  one  like  a  kind  of  venerable 
Don  Quixote,  whom  nobody  can  even  laugh  at  without 
loving. 


Margaret  Fuller  :  A  strange  lilting,  lean  old 
maid,  not  nearly  such  a  bore  as  I  expected. 


George  Bancroft  :  We  had  a  call  from  Bancroft  the 
other  evening.  A  tough  Yankee  man;  of  many  worthy 
qualities  more  tough  than  musical ;  among  which  it 
gratified  me  to  find  a  certain  small  under-current  of  genial 
humour,  or  as  it  were  hidden  laughter,  not  noticed 
heretofore. 


George  Gilfillan  [author  of  The  Gallery  of 
Literary  Portraits,  &c]  :  A  young  dissenting  minister 
in  Dundee;  a  person  of  great  talent,  ingenuousness, 
enthusiasm,  and  other  virtues;  whose  position  as  a 
preacher  of  bare  old  Calvinism  under  penalty  of  death 
sometimes  makes  me  tremble  for  him. 


Macready's  deserts  to  the  English  Drama  are  notable 
here  to  all  the  world ;  but  his  dignified,  generous,  and 
everyway  honourable  deportment  in  private  life  is  known 
fully,  I  believe,  only  to  a  few  friends.  I  have  often  said, 
looking  at  him  as  a  manager  of  great  London  theatres — 
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this  man  presiding  over  the  unstablest,  most  chaotic 
province  of  English  things  is  the  one  public  man  amongst 
us  who  has  dared  to  take  his  stand  on  what  he  understood 
to  be  the  truth,  and  expect  victory  from  that :  he  puts  to 
shame  our  bishops  and  archbishops.    It  is  literally  so. 


Thackeray  has  very  rarely  come  athwart  me  since 
his  return :  he  is  a  big  fellow,  soul  and  body;  and  many 
gifts  and  qualities  (particularly  in  the  Hogarth  line,  with 
a  dash  of  Sterne  superadded),  of  enormous  appetite  withal., 
and  very  uncertain  and  chaotic  in  all  points  except  his 
outer  breeding,  which  is  fixed  enough,  and  perfect 
according  to  the  modern  English  style.  I  rather  dread 
explosions  in  his  history.  A  big,  fierce,  weeping,  hungry- 
man  ;  not  a  strong  one. 


Charles  Dickens  :  He  is  a  fine  little  fellow — Boz,  I 
think,  clear,  blue,  intelligent  eyes,  eyebrows  that  he  arches 
amazingly,  large,  protrusive,  rather  loose  mouth,  a  face  of 
most  extreme  mobility,  which  he  shuttles  about, — 
eyebrows,  eyes,  mouth  and  all, — in  a  very  singular  manner 
while  speaking.  Surmount  this  with  a  loose  coil  of 
common-coloured  hair,  and  set  it  on  a  small  compact 
figure,  very  small,  and  dressed  a  la  D'Orsay  rather  than 
well — this  is  Pickwick.  For  the  rest,  a  quiet,  shrewd- 
looking  little  fellow,  who  seems  to  guess  pretty  well 
what  he  is  and  what  others  are. 


Walter  Savage  Landor  :  A  tall,  broad,  burly  man, 
with  gray  hair,  and  large,  fierce-rolling  eyes ;  of  the  most 
restless,  impetuous  vivacity,  not  to  be  held  in  by  the  most 
perfect  breeding, — expressing  itself  in  high-coloured 
superlatives,  indeed  in  reckless  exaggeration,  now  and 
then  in  a  dry,  sharp  laugh  not  of  sport  but  of  mockery; 
a  wild  man,  whom  no  extent  of  culture  had  been  able  to» 
tame  ! 

A  proud,  irascible,  trenchant,  yet  generous  old  man  ; 
quite  a  ducal  or  royal  man  in  the  temper  of  him. 


Spiridione  Gambardella  * :  The  Signor  Gambar- 
della  amuses  and  interests  us  not  a  little.    His  face  is  the 


*  An  Italian  Refugee.    Carlyle  sat  to  him  for  a  portrait  in  1841. 
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very  image  of  the  Classic  God  Pan's;  with  horns  and 
cloven  feet,  we  feel  that  he  would  make  a  perfect  wood- 
god  ; — really,  some  of  Poussin's  Satyrs  are  almost  portraits 
of  this  brave  Gambardella. 

Heraud  is  a  loquacious  scribacious  little  man  of 
middle  age,  of  parboiled  greasy  aspect,  whom  Leigh  Hunt 
describes  as  "  wavering  in  the  most  astonishing  manner 
between  being  something  and  nothing."  To  me  he  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  being  still — with  his  entirely 
enormous  vanity  and  very  small  stock  of  faculty — out  of 
Bedlam.  He  picked  up  a  notion  or  two  from  Coleridge 
many  years  ago  ;  and  has  ever  since  been  rattling  them 
in  his  head,  like  peas  in  an  empty  bladder,  and  calling 
on  the  world  to  "  list  the  music  of  the  spheres."  He 
escapes  assassination,  as  I  calculate,  chiefly  by  being  the 
cheerfulest,  best-natured  little  creature  extant.  You 
cannot  kill  him  he  laughs  so  softly,  even  when  he  is  like 
killing  you.  John  Mill  said,  "  I  forgive  him  freely  for 
interpreting  the  Universe,  now  when  I  find  he  cannot 
pronounce  the  &'sl"  I  mentioned  to  him  once  that 
Novalis  had  said  "The  highest  problem  of  authorship  is 
the  writing  of  a  bible."  "  That  is  precisely  what  I  am 
doing,"  answered  the  aspiring  unaspirating.] 

As  to  the  D'Orsay  portrait,  it  is  a  real  curiosity: 
Count  D'Orsay,  the  Emperor  of  European  Dandies  por- 
traying the  prophet  of  spiritual  sansculottism  !  He  came 
rolling  down  hither  one  day,  many  months  ago,  in  his  sun 
chariot,  to  the  bedazzlement  of  all  bystanders  ;  found  me 
in  dusty  gray-plaid  dressing  gown,  grim  as  the  spirit  of 
Presbyterianism  (my  wife  said),  and  contrived  to  get  along 
well  enough  with  me.  I  found  him  a  man  worth  talking 
to,  once  and  away  ;  a  man  of  decided  natural  gifts;  every 
utterance  of  his  containing  in  it  a  wild  caricature  likeness 
of  some  object  or  other;  a  dashing  man  who  might,  some 
twenty  years  sooner  born,  have  become  one  of  Bonaparte's 
Marshalls,  and  is,  alas, — Count  D'Orsay  ! 

Harriet  Martineau  :  She  is  one  of  the  strangest 
phenomena  to  me.  A  genuine  little  poetess,  buckramed, 
swathed  like  a  mummy  into  Socinian  and  Political 
Economy  formulas;  and  yet  verily  alive  in  the  inside  of 
that ! 
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I  looked  into  Comte  once;  found  him  to  be  one  of 
'those  men  who  go  up  in  a  balloon,  and  take  a  lighted 
candle  to  look  at  the  stars. 


Francis  William  Newman:  A  man  of  fine  university 
and  other  attainments,  of  the  sharpest  cutting  and 
most  restlessly  advancing  intellect,  and  of  the  mildest 
pious  enthusiasm. 


Leibnitz  :  Sage  Leibnitz,  a  rather  weak  but  hugely 
ingenious  old  gentleman,  with  bright  eyes  and  long  nose, 
with  vast  black  peruke  and  bandy  legs. 


John  Sterling  :  I  love  Sterling,  a  radiant  creature  ; 
but  very  restless;  incapable  either  of  rest  or  of  effectual 
motion  :  aurora-borealis  and  sheet  lightning. 


Charles  Kingslev  :  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
Charles  coming  with  his  mother  to  see  me.  A  lovely 
woman  she  was,  with  large,  clear  eyes,  a  somewhat  pathetic 
expression  of  countenance,  sincerely  interested  in  all 
religious  questions.  The  delicate  boy  she  brought  with 
her  had  much  the  same  expression,  and  sat  listening  with 
intense  and  silent  interest  to  all  that  was  said.  He  was 
always  an  eager,  loving,  poetic  nature. 


Babbage  continues  eminently  unpleasant  to  me,  with 
his  frog  mouth  and  viper  eyes,  with  his  hide-bound, 
wooden  irony  and  the  acridest  egotism  looking  through  it. 


O'CONNELL,      BOWRING,      HlCKSOX,  SOUTHWOOD 

Smith — pinchbeck  people  all,  what  1  called  a  literary, 
political  swell-mob. 


Rtjskin  :  He  seems  to  me  to  have  the  best  talent  for 
preaching  of  all  men  now  alive.  (1862.) 

I  had  Ruskin  for  some  hours,  really  interesting  and 
.entertaining.  He  is  full  of  projects,  of  generous 
prospective  activities,  some  of  which  I  opined  to  him 
would  prove  chimerical.  There  is  in  singular  environment 
a  ray  of  real  heaven  in  Ruskin.  (1869.) 
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There  is  nothing  going  on  among  us  as  notable  to 
me  as  those  fierce  lightning-bolts  Ruskin  is  copiously 
and  desperately  pouring  into  the  black  world  of  anarchy 
all  around  him.  No  other  man  in  England  that  I  meet 
has  in  him  the  divine  rage  against  iniquity,  falsity  and 
baseness  that  Ruskin  has,  and  that  every  man  ought  to 
have.  (1872.) 


Poor  Peel  !  he  is  really  a  clever  looking  man — large 
substantial  head,  Roman  nose,  massive  cheeks  with  a 
wrinkle,  half  smile,  half  sorrow  on  them,  considerable 
trunk  and  stomach,  sufficient  stubborn-looking  short  legs; 
altogether  an  honest  figure  of  a  man. 


Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  age  of  82:  Truly  a 
beautiful  old  man.  I  had  never  seen  till  now  how 
beautiful,  and  what  an  expression  of  graceful  simplicity, 
veracity  and  nobleness  there  is  about  the  old  hero  when 
you  see  him  close  at  hand. 

Except  Dr.  Chalmers,  I  have  not  for  many  years  seen 
so  beautiful  an  old  man. 


John  Bright,  the  Anti-Cornlaw  Member,  who  had 
come  across  to  meet  me,  with  his  cock  nose  and 
pugnacious  eyes  and  Barclay-Fox-Quaker  collar — John 
and  I  discorded  in  our  views  not  a  little. 


Gladstone  :  I  know  him  for  a  solid,  serious,  silent- 
minded  man.  (1839.) 

I  did  hope  well  of  him  once  and  so  did  John  Sterling, 
though  I  heard  he  was  a  Puseyite  and  so  forth;  still  it 
seemed  the  right  thing  for  a  State  to  feel  itself  bound  to 
God,  and  to  lean  on  him,  and  so  I  hoped  something 
might  come  of  him;  but  now  he  has  been  declaiming 
that  England  is  in  such  a  wonderfully  prosperous  state, 
meaning  that  it  has  plenty  of  money  in  its  breeches 
pockets  and  plenty  of  beef  in  its  great  ugly  belly.  But 
that's  not  the  prosperity  we  want;  and  so  I  say  to  him: 
You  are  not  the  life-giver  to  England ;  I  go  my  way,  you 
go  yours,  good  morning.  (1867.) 
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Disraeli  :  This  clever  conscious  juggler. 

A  superlative  Hebrew  conjuror,  spell-binding  all  the 
great  lords,  great  parties,  great  interests  of  England,  to 
his  hand  in  this  manner,  and  leading  them  by  the  nose, 
like  helpless,  mesmerised,  somnambulant  cattle.  (1867.) 


Lord  Holland  :  A  very  large  bald  head,  small,  grey, 
invincible,  composed  looking  eyes,  the  immense  tuft  of 
an  eyebrow  which  all  the  Foxes  have,  stiff  upper  lip, 
roomy  mouth  and  chin,  short,  angry,  yet  modest  nose. 
I  saw  there  a  fine  old  Jarl — an  honest,  obstinate,  candid, 
wholesomely  limited,  very  effectual  and  estimable  old 
man. 

Lady  Holland  :  A  brown-skinned,  silent,  sad, 
concentrated,  proud  old  dame.  Her  face,  when  you  see 
it  in  profile,  has  something  of  a  falcon  character,  if  a 
falcon's  bill  were  straight;  and  you  see  much  of  the  white 
of  her  eye.  Notable  words  she  spake  none — sate  like 
one  wont  to  be  obeyed  and  entertained. 


The  Queen  :  Yesterday,  I  saw  her  little  Majesty 
taking  her  bit  of  departure  for  Windsor.  I  had  seen  her 
another  day  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  coming  in  from  the 
daily  ride.  She  is  decidedly  a  pretty-looking  little 
creature:  health,  clearness,  graceful  timidity  looking  out 
from  her  young  face,  "  frail  cockle  on  the  black  bottom- 
less deluges."  One  could  not  help  some  interest  in  her, 
situated  a  mortal  seldom  was.    (April  12,  1838.) 
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LITERATURE. 


Of  all  the  priesthoods,  aristocracies,  governing  classes 
at  present  extant  in  the  world,  there  is  no  class 
comparable  for  importance  with  that  priesthood  of  the 
Writers  of  Books.  The  writers  of  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
books,  these  are  the  real,  working,  effective  Church  of  a 
modern  country. 


One  might  as  well  go  on  the  stage  and  be  <i  mounte- 
bank as  take  to  literature. 


A  good  book  has  no  way  of  recommending  itself 
except  slowly  and,  as  it  were,  accidentally  from  hand  to 
hand.    The  man  who  wrote  it  must  abide  his  time. 


Homer's  Iliad  would  have  brought  the  author,  had  he 
offered  it  to  Mr.  Murray  on  the  half-profit  system,  say 
five-and-twenty  guineas.  The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  would 
have  made  a  small  article  in  a  review,  which,  paying  not 
under  the  rate  of  three  guineas  a  sheet  (excluding  extracts 
whereof  there  are  none  in  Isaiah),  could  cheerfully  enough 
have  remunerated  him  with  a  five  pound  note.  To  speak 
of  paying  the  writer  of  a  true  book  is,  on  the  whole, 
delirium.  The  thing  is  unpayable;  the  whole  world 
could  not  buy  it. 


A  pen  is  a  pen,  and  worth  something;  though  it 
expresses  about  as  much  of  a  man's  meaning  perhaps  as 
the  stamping  of  a  hoof  will  express  a  horse's  meaning; 
a  very  poor  expression  indeed. 


Poetry  is  a  most  suspicious  affair  for  me  at  present ! 
fou  cannot  fancy  the  oceans  of  twaddle  that  human 
creatures  emit  upon  me  in  these  times  ;  as  if,  when  the 
lines  had  a  jingle  in  them,  a  nothing  could  be  something 
and  the  point  were  gained  ! 
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Let  a  man  try  to  the  very  uttermost  to  speak  what  he 
means,  before  singing  is  had  recourse  to. 


It  is  part  of  my  creed  that  the  only  poetry  is  history, 
could  we  tell  it  right. 


When  I  see  painful  Professors  of  Greek,  poring  in 
their  sumptuous  Oxfords  over  dead  Greek  for  a  thousand 
years  or  more,  and  leaving  live  English  all  the  while  to 
develop  itself  under  charge  of  Pickwicks  and  Sam  Wellers, 
as  if  it  were  nothing  and  the  other  were  all  things ;  this 
and  the  like  of  it  everywhere,  fills  me  with  reflections ! 


Really  I  think  it  very  shocking  that  we  run  to  Greece, 
to  Italy,  to  &c,  &c.,  and  leave  all  at  home  lying  buried 
as  a  nonentity.  Were  I  absolute  sovereign  and  chief 
pontiff  here,  there  should  be  a  study  of  the  old  English 
ages  first  of  all.  I  will  pit  Odin  against  any  Jupiter  of 
them ;  find  Sea-Kings  that  would  have  given  Jason  a 
Roland  for  his  Oliver. 


Even  the  biography  of  an  utter  scoundrel  like 
Cagliostro  is  worth  reading.  If  we  cannot  have  a  speaker 
and  doer  of  truth,  let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding  a 
decided  liar. 


I  think  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  writing  has  ever,  in 
any  case,  come  to  be  valued  by  its  length ;  better  even, 
if  we  must  have  a  universal  standard,  that  it  were  valued 
by  its  shortness,  for  prolixity  in  word,  and  still  more  in 
thought,  may  be  defined  as  the  characteristic  of  all  bad 
writing.  Nay,  the  very  weaver  does  not  come  and  say, 
Here  are  so  many  yards  of  cloth  I  have  woven ;  hut,, 
Here  are  so  many  yards  of  such  cloth. 
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SOCIETY. 


There  is  no  use  of  writing  of  things  past  unless  they 
can  be  made  in  fact  things  present ;  not  yesterday  at  all, 
but  simply  to-day,  and  what  it  holds  of  fulfilment  and  of 
promises  is  ours :  the  dead  ought  to  bury  their  dead, 
ought  they  not  ? 


The  Present  Time,  youngest  born  of  Eternity,  child 
and  heir  of  all  the  past  times  with  their  good  and  evil, 
and  parent  of  all  the  future,  is  ever  a  "new  era"  to  the 
thinking  man  ;  and  comes  with  new  questions  and  signifi- 
cance, however  common-place  it  look :  to  know  it  and 
what  it  bids  us  do,  is  ever  the  sum  of  knowledge  for  all 
of  us. 


The  moment  is  the  mother  of  ages. 


This  is  a  wild,  fighting,  loving,  praying,  blaspheming, 
weeping,  laughing  sort  of  world. 


This  wretched,  fleering,  sneering,  canting,  twaddling, 
God-forgetting  generation.  How  can  you  explain  men 
to  apes  by  the  Dead  Sea  ?    And  I  am  very  sickly  too. 


Man,  all  men  seem  radically  dumb;  jabbering  mere 
jargons  and  noises  from  the  teeth  outwards;  the  inner 
meaning  of  them, — of  them  and  of  me,  poor  devils, — 
remaining  shut,  buried  for  ever. 


Certainly,  could  one  generation  of  men  be  forced  to 
live  without  rhetoric,  babblement,  hearsay,  in  short,  with 
the  tongue  well  cut  out  of  them  altogether, — their 
fortunate  successors  would  find  a  most  improved  world 
to  start  upon.  For  cant  does  lie  piled  on  us,  high  as  the 
Zenith. 
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I  do  believe,  for  one  thing,  a  man  has  no  right  to  sav 
to  his  own  generation,  turning  quite  away  from  it, 
"  Be  damned." 


My  heart  is  sick  and  sore  in  behalf  of  my  own  poor 
generation ;  nay,  I  feel  withal  as  if  the  one  hope  of  help 
for  it  consisted  in  the  possibility  of  new  Cromwells  and 
new  Puritans :  thus  do  the  two  centuries  stand  related  to 
me,  the  seventeenth  worthless  except  precisely  in  so  far 
as  it  can  be  made  the  nineteenth ;  and  yet  let  anybody 
try  that  enterprise  ! 


It  is  not  good  always,  or  ever,  to  be  "  at  ease  in  Zion" ; 
good  often  to  be  in  fierce  rage  in  Zion ;  and  the  vile 
Pythons  of  this  Mud-world  do  verily  require  to  have 
sun-arrows  shot  into  them  and  red-hot  pokers  stuck 
through  them,  according  to  occasion. 


To  men  in  their  sleep  there  is  nothing  granted  in  this 
world. 


Wretched  being,  do  you  hope  to  prosper  by  assembling 
six-hundred  and  fifty-eight  poor  creatures  in  a  certain 
apartment,  and  getting  them  after  debate,  and  "  Divide — 
Vide,  'vide,"  and  report  in  the  Times,  to  vote  that  what  is 
not,  is  ?  You  will  carry  it,  you,  by  your  voting  and  your 
eloquencing  and  babbling;  and  the  adamantine  basis 
of  the  universe  shall  bend  to  your  third  reading  and  paltry 
bit  of  engrossed  sheepskin  and  dog-latin  ?  What  will 
become  of  you  ? 

Consider,  in  fact,  a  body  of  six-hundred  and  fifty-eight 
miscellaneous  persons  set  to  consult  about  "  business," 
with  twenty-seven  millions,  mostly  fools,  assiduously 
listening  to  them,  and  checking  and  criticising  them :  was 
there  ever,  since  the  world  began,  will  there  ever  be  till 
the  world  end,  any  business  accomplished  in  these 
circumstances  ? 


The  question  of  Capital  and  Labour  growing  ever 
more  anarchic,  insoluble  altogether  by  the  notions 
hitherto  applied  to  it,  is  pretty  certain  to  issue  in 
petroleum  one  day. 
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The  leaders  of  Industry — if  Industry  is  ever  to  be  led 
— are  virtually  the  captains  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  set  of  people  whom  I  cannot  do  with  at  all 
— those  who  are  always  declaring  what  an  extremely 
perfect  world  this  is,  and  how  very  well  things  are  con- 
ducted in  it;  to  me  it  seems  all  going  wrong  and  tending 
irresistibly  to  change — which  can't  but  be  for  the  worse. 

Alas,  alas,  the  Future  for  us  is  not  to  be  made  of 
butter,  as  the  platforms  prophesy;  I  think  it  will  be  harder 
than  steel  for  some  ages !  No  noble  age  was  ever  a  soft 
one,  nor  ever  will  or  can  be. 

To  find  twenty  persons  in  any  locality  who  reverence 
worth  to  the  extent  of  paying  one  pound  sterling  for  it, 
is  verily  something  in  these  days ;  days,  as  I  sometimes 
feel  when  I  reflect  sorrowfully  on  them,  altogether 
unexampled  since  the  creation  of  the  world  in  that 
respect!  Even  the  fickle  Athenians  did  at  least  put 
Socrates  to  death,  had  at  least  the  grace  to  hate  him,  did 
not  merely  seek  to  amuse  themselves  with  him  ! 

Who  has  ever  done  any  good  in  the  world  ?  Why  there 
was  one  George  Fox;  he  did  some  little  good.  He 
walked  up  to  a  man  and  said,  "  My  fat-faced  friend,  thou 
art  a  damned  lie.  Thou  art  pretending  to  serve  God 
Almighty,  and  art  really  serving  the  Devil.  Come  out  of 
that,  or  perish  to  all  eternity."  This — ay,  and  stronger 
language  too — had  he  to  say  to  his  generation,  and  we 
must  say  it  to  ours  in  such  fashion  as  we  can.  It  is  the 
one  thing  that  must  be  said;  the  one  thing  that  each  must 
find  out  for  himself  is  that  he  is  really  on  the  right 
side  of  the  fathomless  abyss,  serving  God  heartily,  and 
authorised  to  speak  in  his  name  to  others. 

Which  times  were  the  most  genuine  in  England  ? 
Cromwell's  ?  Henry  VII Fs  ?  Why  in  each  time  it  seems 
to  me  there  was  something  genuine,  some  endeavour  to 
keep  God's  commandments.  Cromwell's  time  was  only 
a  revival  of  it.  But  now  things  have  been  going  down, 
further  and  further,  since  George  III. 

Our  worship  of  "  beautiful  sentiments,"  &c.,  &c,  is  as 
contemptible  a  form  of  long-ears  as  any  others,  perhaps 
the  most  so  of  any.    It  is,  in  fact,  damnable. 
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May  the  Lord  deliver  us  from  cant ;  may  the  Lord, 
whatever  else  he  do  or  forbear,  teach  us  to  look  Facts 
honestly  in  the  face  and  to  beware  (with  a  kind  of  shudder) 
of  smearing  them  over  with  our  despicable  and  damnable 
palaver  into  irrecognizability,  and  so  falsifying  the  Lord's 
own  gospels  to  his  unhappy  blockheads  of  children,  all 
staggering  down  to  Gehenna  and  the  everlasting  swine's- 
trough  for  want  of  Gospels. 


A  lady  speaking  of  the  reception  of  Jesus  by  the  Jews 
said  :  "  How  delighted  we  should  all  be  to  throw  open 
our  doors  to  him  and  listen  to  his  divine  precepts  !  Don't 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Carlyle  ? "  Carlyle  answered :  No, 
Madam,  I  don't ;  I  think  that  if  he  had  come  very  fashion- 
ably dressed,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  preaching 
doctrines  palatable  to  the  higher  orders,  I  might  have 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  you  a  card  of  invitation, 
on  the  back  of  which  would  be  written — "  To  meet  our 
Saviour."  But  if  he  had  come  uttering  his  sublime 
precepts,  and  denouncing  the  Pharisees,  and  associating 
with  the  publicans  and  lower  orders,  as  he  did,  you  would 
ihave  treated  him  as  the  Jews  did,  and  cried  out  "  Take 
him  to  Newgate  and  hang  him."  True,  Lord  Houghton 
might  have  invited  him  to  breakfast. 

The  greatest  of  all  past  and  present  anti-gigmen*  was 
Jesus  Christ. 

Society  for  the  diffusion  of  common  honesty  were  the 
usefulest  of  all  societies  could  it  take  effect. 


No  church  or  speaking  entity  whatever  can  do  with- 
out formulas,  but  it  must  believe  them  first  if  it  would  be 
honest. 


Do  you  know  English  Puseyism  ?  Good  Heavens  ! 
in  the  whole  circle  of  history  is  there  the  parallel  of  that, 
— a  true  worship  rising  at  this  hour  of  the  day  for  Bands 
and  the  Shovel-hat  ?  Distraction  surely,  incipience  of 
the  "  final  deliration  "  enters  upon  the  poor  old  English 

*  "  Gigmania,"  "  Gigmanity,"  &c,  often  used  by  Carlyle;  an 
allusion  to  ThurtelPs  trial:  "I  always  thought  him  a  respectable 
man."    "  What  do  you  mean  by  respectable  "  ?   "  He  kept  a  gig." 
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formulism  that  has  called  itself  for  some  two  centuries  a 
Church.  No  likelier  symptom  of  its  being  soon  about  to 
leave  the  world  has  come  to  light  in  my  time. 


Did  you  in  the  course  of  your  historical  enquiries,  ever 
fall  in  with  any  phenomenon  adequately  comparable  to 
Puseyism  ?  The  Church  of  England  stood  long  upon  her 
tithes  and  her  decencies ;  but  now  she  takes  to  shouting  in 
the  market  place,  "  My  tithes  are  nothing ;  my  decencies 
are  nothing;  I  am  either  miraculous  celestial  or  else 
nothing."  It  is  to  me  the  fatalest  symptom  of  speedy 
change  she  ever  exhibited.  What  an  alternative  !  Men 
will  soon  see  whether  you  are  miraculous  celestial  or  not- 
Were  a  pair  of  breeches  ever  known  to  beget  a  son  ? 


Nature  abhors  a  vacuum — worthy  old  girl  !  She  will 
not  make  a  wretched,  unsympathetic,  scraggy  Atheism 
and  Egoism  fruitful  in  her  world,  but  answers  to  it, 
"  Enough  thou  scraggy  Atheism  !  go  thy  way,  wilt  thou  "  ? 


The  sum  and  end  of  all  the  fluency  and  vehemence  of 
the  sermon  and  of  all  the  fervour  of  the  prayer  was  "Lord 
save  us  from  Hell "  !  and  I  went  away  musing,  sick  at 
heart,  saying  to  myself :  My  good  fellows,  why  all  this- 
bother  and  noise  ?  If  it  be  God's  will,  why  not  go  and  be 
damned  in  quiet,  and  say  never  a  word  about  it  ?  And  I,, 
for  one,  would  think  far  better  of  you. 

Straus's  Leben  Jesu  made  a  strong  and  wide  impression, 
but  its  views  were  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  Various  persons 
had  reached  similar  conclusions  but  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  proclaiming  them  to  the  world.  Straus 
married  an  actress  who  made  him  miserable,  and  he  had 
to  separate  from  her.  A  good  many  people  thought  it  a 
proper  punishment  for  his  heresy. 

We  are  in  alliance  with  Louis  Napoleon,  a  gentleman 
who  has  shewn  only  housebreaker  qualities  hitherto,  and 
is  required  now  to  shew  heroic  ones,  or  go  to  the  Devil. 


We  English  find  a  Poet,  as  brave  a  man  as  has  been 
made  for  a  hundred  years  or  so  anywhere  under  the 
sun  ;  and  do  we  kindle  bonfires,  or  thank  the  gods  i* 
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Not  at  all.  We,  taking  due  counsel  of  it,  set  the  man 
to  gauge  ale-barrels  in  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries;  and 
pique  ourselves  on  our  "  patronage  of  genius." 

Carlyle  said  to  Ernest  Jones  :  Had  the  Chartist  leaders 
been  living  in  the  days  of  Christ,  he  would  have  sent 
the  unclean  spirits  into  them  instead  of  into  the  swine 
of  the  Gergesenes,  and  so  we  should  have  happily  got 
rid  of  them. 


When  in  1870  an  unfounded  report  was  circulated 
that  Carlyle  was  about  to  visit  America,  Carlyle  wondered 
how  it  had  got  about.  A  visitor  from  Boston  said  "the 
Cable"  had  told  him.  "And  who  the  devil  told  the 
Cable  "  ?  retorted  Carlyle, — afterwards  adding :  Rumours 
are  like  dandelion  seeds;  and  "the  Cable"  I  daresay 
welcomes  them  all  that  have  a  guinea  in  their  pocket. 


At  a  dinner  party  in  Berlin  the  talk  was  about  Goethe's 
"want  of  religion;" — the  regret  was  that  so  "great" 
and  "godlike"  a  genius  should  not  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  "  Christian  truth,"  &c,  &c. — Carlyle 
sat  grimly  silent  for  some  time  and  then  in  his  slow, 
emphatic  way  said :  Meine  Herren,  did  you  never  hear 
the  story  of  that  man  who  /vilified  the  sun  because  it 
would  not  light  his  cigar  ? 


I  understand  almost  all  the  Netherlands  battle  fields 
have  already  given  up  their  bones  to  British  husbandry; 
why  not  the  old  English  next?  Honour  to  thrift.  If 
of  the  5,000  wasted  men,  you  can  make  a  few  usable 
turnips,  why  do  it ! 


It  is  most  indubitable  there  is  good  in  all ;  and  if  you 
even  see  an  Oliver  Cromwell  assassinated,  it  is  certain 
you  may  get  a  cart-load  of  turnips  from  his  carcass. 


London  :  I  cannot  say  that  this  huge  blind  monster 
of  a  city  is  without  some  sort  of  charm  for  me.  It  leaves 
one  alone,  to  go  his  own  road  unmolested.  Deep  in  your 
soul  you  take  up  your  protest  against  it,  defy  it,  and  even 
despise  it ;  but  need  not  divide  yourself  from  it  for  that. 
Worthy  individuals  are  glad  to  hear  your  thought,  if  it  have 
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any  sincerity ;  they  do  not  exasperate  themselves  or  you 
about  it;  they  have  not  even  time  for  such  a  thing.  Nay, 
in  stupidity  itself  on  a  scale  of  this  magnitude,  there  is 
an  impressiveness,  almost  a  sublimity ;  one  thinks  how, 
in  the  words  of  Schiller,  "the  very  gods  fight  against 
it  in  vain  ;  "  how  it  lies  on  its  unfathomable  foundations 
there,  inert  yet  peptic ;  nay,  eupeptic ;  and  is  a  Fact  in 
the  world,  let  theory  object  as  it  will.  Brown-stout  in> 
quantities  that  would  float  a  seventy-four,  goes  down  the 
throats  of  men ;  and  the  roaring  flood  of  life  pours  on ; — 
and  over  which  Philosophy  and  Theory  are  but  a  poor 
shriek  of  remonstrance,  which  oftenest  were  wiser,, 
perhaps,  to  hold  its  peace. 

You  are  an  enthusiast ;  make  Arabian  Nights  out  of 
dull  foggy  London  days ;  with  your  beautiful  female  im- 
agination, shape  burnished  copper  castles  out  of  London 
fog.  And  you,  the  fair  Alchemist,  are  you  not  all  the 
richer  and  better  that  you  know  the  essential  gold,  and 
will  not  have  it  called  pewter  or  spelter,  though  in  the 
shops  it  is  only  such  ?    I  honour  such  Alchemy. 

Steam  and  iron  are  making  all  the  planet  into  one 
village. 

It  is  silent  Sunday;  the  populace  not  yet  admitted' 
to  their  beer-shops,  till  the  respectabilities  conclude 
their  rubric-mummeries, — a  much  more  audacious  feat 
than  beer! 


I  observed  some  folk  at  the  corner  a  little  drunker 
than  usual  this  [Christmas  Day]  morning.  Then  I 
remembered  it  was  the  birthday  of  their  Redeemer. 

'Tis  an  odd  thing  this  about  Queen  Victoria.  After 
having  had  a  champion  to  say  before  the  whole  assembly  ol 
them,  "O  Queen,  live  forever,"  a  little  insignificant  fellow 
comes  up,  points  a  pistol  at  her,  and  says  "  Chimera ! 
die  this  minute  "  !  Poor  little  Queen  !  I  have  some 
loyalty  about  me,  and  have  no  wish  to  see  her  shot ; 
but  as  for  her  having  any  right  to  hold  the  reins  of 
Government  if  she  could  not  manage  them,  all  the  cart 
loads  of  dirty  parchment  can't  make  that  clear.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  about  her,  made  of  the  same  flesh 
and  blood,  with  the  same  eternities  around  them,  and 
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they  want  to  be  well  governed  and  fed.  It  is  some- 
thing to  get  it  recognized  that  the  ablest  man  should 
be  the  one  to  guide  us,  even  if  we  may  never  see  it 
carried  out. 


Oh  this  cry  for  liberty !  liberty !  which  is  just  liberty 
to  do  the  Devil's  work,  instead  of  binding  him  with  ten 
thousand  bands,  just  going  the  way  of  France  and  America 
and  those  sort  of  places ;  why  it  is  all  going  down  hill 
as  fast  as  it  can  go  and  of  no  significance  to  me  ;  I  have 
done  with  it.  I  can  take  no  interest  in  it  at  all,  nor 
feel  any  sort  of  hope  for  the  country.  It  is  not  the 
liberty  to  keep  the  ten  commandments  that  they  are 
crying  out  for — that  used  to  be  enough  for  the  genuine 
man — but  liberty  to  carry  on  their  own  prosperity,  so 
they  call  it,  and  so  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  be 
found ;  it  is  all  shoddy.  Go  into  any  shop  you  will  and 
ask  for  any  article,  and  ye'll  find  it  all  one  enormous 
lie.  The  country  is  going  to  perdition  at  a  frightful 
pace.    I  give  it  about  fifty  years  yet  to  accomplish  its  fall. 


To  the  artisans  of  Glasgow  the  world  is  not  one  of 
blue  skies  and  a  green  carpet,  but  a  world  of  copperas 
fumes,  low  cellars,  hard  wages,  striking  and  whisky. 


Ireland  :  The  whole  country  figures  in  my  mind 
as  a  ragged  coat,  not  patchable  any  longer. 


Great  men  are  not  born  among  fools.  There  was 
Robert  Burns :  I  used  often  to  hear  from  old  people  in 
Scotland  of  the  good  sense  and  wise  conversation  around 
that  little  fireside  where  Burns  listened  as  a  child;  notably, 
there  was  a  man  named  Murdoch,  who  remembered  all 
that;  and  I  have  the  like  impression  about  the  early 
life  of  most  of  the  notable  men  and  women  I  have  heard 
or  read  of.  When  a  great  soul  rises  up,  it  is  generally 
in  a  place  where  there  has  been  much  hidden  worth 
and  intelligence  at  work  for  a  long  time.  The  vein 
runs  on,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  surface  for  a  generation 
or  so,  then  bursts  into  the  light  in  some  man  of  genius, 
and  oftenest  that  seems  to  be  the  end  of  it. 
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Alas !  there  is  almost  no  laughter  going  in  the  world  at 
present.  True  laughter  is  as  rare  as  any  other  truth, — the 
sham  of  it  frequent  and  detestable,  like  all  other  shams.  I 
know  nothing  wholesomer;  but  it  is  rarer  even  than 
Christmas — which  comes  but  once  a  year — and  does  not 
always  come  once. 


Laughter,  if  it  come  from  the  heart,  is  a  heavenly  thing. 
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DOCTRINE. 


A  prophet  and  teacher  has  no  right  to  expect  great 
kindness  from  his  age,  he  is  rather  bound  to  do  it  great 
kindness. 


Blessed  be  heaven,  there  is  here  and  there  a  man  born 
who  loves  truth  as  truth  should  be  loved — with  all  his 
heart  and  all  his  soul. 


My  respect  for  silence,  my  distrust  of  speech,  seem  to 
grow  upon  me.  There  is  a  time  for  both,  says  Solomon; 
but  we,  in  our  poor  generation,  have  forgotten  one  of  the 
"  times." 


He  that  cannot  keep  himself  quiet  is  of  a  morbid 
nature;  and  the  thing  he  yields  us  will  belike  him  in  that, 
whatever  else  it  be. 


Speech  is  of  time ;  silence  is  of  eternity. 


Let  a  man  know  rightly  how  to  hold  his  peace. 


A  stammering  man  is  never  a  worthless  one. 


I  grow  daily  to  honour  facts  more  and  more,  and  theory 
less  and  less.  A  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  great  thing  :  a 
sentence  printed  if  not  by  God,  then  at  least  by  the  Devil : 
—neither  Jeremy  Bentham  nor  Lytton  Bulwer  had  a  hand 
in  that. 


Is  the  fall  of  a  stone  certain  and  the  fruit  of  an 
unwisdom  doubtful? 
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Nature  is  true  and  not  a  lie.  No  lie  you  can  speak  or 
act  but  it  will  come,  after  longer  or  shorter  circulation,  like 
a  Bill  drawn  on  Nature's  Reality,  and  be  presented  there 
for  payment — with  the  answer  "  No  effects." 


Rascaldom  has  no  strong-box. 


I  will  have  all  things  condense  themselves,  take  shape 
and  body,  if  they  are  to  have  my  sympathy.  I  have  a 
body  myself;  in  the  brown  leaf,  sport  of  the  Autumn  winds, 
I  find  what  mocks  all  prophecyings,  even  Hebrew  ones, — 
Royal  Societies,  and  Scientific  Associations,  eating  venison 
at  Glasgow,  not  once  reckoned  in. 


The  actual  well  seen  is  the  ideal.  The  actual  what 
really  is  and  exists  :  the  past,  the  present,  the  future  no 
less,  do  all  lie  there. 


Our  thoughts,  good  or  bad,  are  not  in  our  command, 
but  everyone  of  us  has  at  all  hours  duties  to  do,  and  these 
he  can  do  negligently,  like  a  slave,  or  faithfully  like  a 
true  servant.  "  Do  the  duty  that  is  nearest  thee  " — that 
first  and  that  well ;  all  the  rest  will  disclose  themselves  with 
increasing  clearness,  and  make  their  successive  demand. 


Not  what  I  have  but  what  I  do  is  my  kingdom. 


The  folly  of  that  impossible  precept  know  thyself  till  it 
be  translated  into  this  partially  possible  one,  know  what 

thou  canst  work  at. 


Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no 
other  blessedness. 


We  are  to  bethink  us  that  the  epic  verily  is,  not  arms 
and  the  man,  but  tools  and  the  man — an  infinitely  wider 
kind  of  epic. 


There  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  will  keep  the  Devil 
out  of  one  but  hard  labour.  Of  my  devils  at  least  I  may 
say :  this  kind  goeth  not  out  by  fasting  and  prayer. 
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The  blessedness  of  life  is  not  in  living  but  in  working 
well. 


Labour  so  far  as  it  is  true  and  sanctionable  by  the 
Supreme  Worker  and  World  Founder,  may  claim  brother- 
hood with  Labour.  The  great  work  and  the  little  are  alike 
definable  as  an  extricating  of  the  True  from  its 
imprisonment  among  the  False;  a  victorious  evoking  of 
Order  and  Fact  from  Disorder  and  semblance  of  Fact. 

Idleness  alone  is  without  hope :  work  earnestly  at 
anything,  you  will  by  degrees  learn  to  work  at  almost  all 
things.  There  is  endless  hope  in  work,  were  it  even 
work  at  making  money. 


To  learn  obeying  is  the  fundamental  art  of  governing. 


He  that  cannot  be  servant  of  many,  will  never  be 
master,  true  guide  and  deliverer  of  many; — that  is  the 
meaning  of  true  Mastership. 


It  is  the  noblest;  not  the  sham-noblest;  it  is  God- 
Almighty's  noble,  not  the  court-tailor's  noble,  nor  the  able- 
editor's  noble,  that  must,  in  some  approximate  degree,  be 
raised  to  the  supreme  place. 


Whoso  cannot  obey  cannot  be  free,  still  less  bear  rule. 


They  will  all  have  to  learn  that  man  does  need  govern- 
ment, and  that  an  able-bodied  starving  beggar  is  and 
remains  (whatever  Exeter  Hall  may  say  of  it)  a  slavt 
destitute  of  a  master. 


Blacklead  these  two  million  idle  beggars  and  sell  them 
in  Brazil  as  niggers, — perhaps  Parliament,  on  sweet 
constraint,  will  allow  you  to  advance  them  to  be  niggers. 


Of  all  "  rights  of  man  "  the  right  of  the  ignorant  man 
to  be  guided  by  the  wiser,  to  be,  gently  or  forcibly,  held  in 
the  true  course  by  him,  is  the  indisputablest. 
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Freedom  is  the  one  purport,  wisely  aimed  at,  or 
unwisely,  of  all  man's  struggles,  toilings  and  sufferings  on 
this  earth. 


In  1755  Merthyr  Tydvil  was  a  mountain  hamlet  of  five 
or  six  houses,  stagnant  and  silent  as  it  had  been  ever  since 
Tydvil,  the  king's  or  laird's  daughter  was  martyred  here, 
say  1300  years  before.  About  that  time  a  certain  Mr. 
Bacon,  a  cunning  Yorkshireman,  passing  that  way,  dis- 
covered that  there  was  iron  in  the  ground — iron  and  coal. 
He  took  a  99  years'  lease  in  consequence,  and — in  brief, 
there  are  now  about  50,000  grimy  mortals,  black  and 
clammy  with  soot  and  sweat,  screwing  out  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  in  that  spot  of  the  Taff  Valley.  Such  a  set  of 
unguided,  hard-worked,  fierce,  and  miserable  looking  sons 
of  Adam  I  never  saw  before.  Ah  me  !  it  is  like  a  vision 
of  hell,  and  will  never  leave  me,  that  of  these  poor 
creatures  broiling,  all  in  sweat  and  dirt,  amid  their  furnaces, 
pits  and  rolling  mills.  For  here  is  absolutely  no  aristocracy 
or  guiding  class;  nothing  but  one  or  two  huge  iron- 
masters (1850.) 


Fraternity,  liberty,  &c,  I  want  to  explain,  is  not  the 
remedy  at  all ;  but  true  government  by  the  wise,  true,  and 
noble-minded,  of  the  foolish,  perverse  and  dark,  with  or 
against  their  consent ;  which  I  discern  to  be  the  eternal 
law  of  the  world,  and  a  rugged  and  severe  but  most 
blessed  law,  terribly  forgotten  in  the  universal  twaddle, 
insincerity,  and  cowardly  sloth  of  these  latter  times. 


That  Judas  Iscariot  should  come  and  slap  Jesus  Christ 
on  the  shoulder  in  a  familiar  manner;  that  all  heavenliest 
nobleness  should  be  flung  out  into  the  muddy  streets,  there 
to  jostle  elbows  with  all  thickest-skinned  denizens  of  chaos, 
and  get  itself  at  every  turn  trampled  into  the  gutters  and 
annihilated : — alas,  the  reverse  of  all  this  was,  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  most  strenuous  effort  and  most  solemn  heart- 
purpose  of  every  good  citizen  in  every  country  of  the 
world, — and  will  re-appear  conspicuously  as  such  when 
once  this  malodorous  melancholy  "Uncle  Tommery"* 
is  got  all  well  put  by. 

*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  had  lately  been  published. 
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Pity,  yes  : — but  pity  for  the  scoundrel  species  ?  For 
those  who  will  not  have  pity  on  themselves,  and  will  force 
the  Universe  and  the  laws  of  Nature  to  have  no  "pity" 
on  them !  Meseems  I  could  discover  fitter  objects  for  pity ! 


Sect-founders  withal  are  a  class  I  do  not  like.  No  truly 
great  man,  from  Jesus  Christ  downwards,  as  I  often  say, 
ever  founded  a  Sect — I  mean  wilfully  intended  founding 
one. 


To  reform  a  world,  to  reform  a  nation,  no  wise  man 
will  undertake ;  but  all  but  foolish  men  know,  that  the 
only  solid,  though  a  far  slower  reformation,  is  what  each 
begins  and  perfects  on  himself. 


Give  a  thing  time;  if  it  can  succeed  it  is  a  right  thing. 


Pain  and  poverty  are  not  wholesome ;  but  praise  and 
flattery  along  with  them  are  poison  :  God  deliver  us  from 
that ;  it  carries  madness  in  the  very  breath  of  it. 


A  man  must  learn  to  digest  praise  too,  and  not  be 
poisoned  with  it :  some  of  it  is  wholesome  to  the  system 
under  certain  circumstances;  the  most  of  it  a  healthy 
system  will  learn  by  and  by  to  throw  into  the  slop-basin, 
harmlessly,  without  any  trial  tojiigest  it. 


For  a  hundred  that  can  bear  adversity,  there  is  hardly 
one  that  can  bear  prosperity. 


Good  fortune  is  far  worse  than  bad. 


It  is  hard  to  say  out  of  what  one  might  not  learn  by 
keeping  ones  eyes  well  open. 


Women  are  born  worshippers;  in  their  good  little 
hearts  lies  the  most  craving  relish  for  greatness ;  it  is 
even  said,  each  chooses  her  husband  on  the  hypothesis  of 
his  being  a  great  man — in  his  way.  The  good  creatures, 
yet  the  foolish 
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Thy  daily  life  is  girt  with  Wondet,  and  based  on 
Wonder  and  thy  very  blankets  and  breeches  are  miracles. 


Halting  between  two  opinions  and  calling  it  tolerance. 


Tolerance  and  a  rose-water  world  is  the  evil  symptom 
of  the  time  we  are  living  in  :  it  was  just  like  it  before  the 
French  Revolution,  when  universal  brotherhood,  tolerance 
and  twaddle  were  preached  in  all  the  market  places  ;  so 
they  had  to  go  through  their  revolution  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  a  day  butchered — the  gutters  thick  with  blood, 
and  the  skins  tanned  into  leather :  and  so  it  will  be  here 
unless  a  righteous  intolerance  of  the  Devil  should  awake 
in  time. 


The  tolerance  of  others  is  but  doubt  and  indifference. 
Touch  the  thing  they  do  believe  and  value,  their  own 
self-conceit ;  they  are  rattlesnakes  then. 

With  respect  to  that  poor  heresy  of  might  being  the 
symbol  of  right  "  to  a  certain  great  and  venerable  author," 
I  shall  have  to  tell  Lecky  one  day  that  quite  the  converse 
or  reverse  is  the  great  and  venerable  author's  real  opinion 
— namely,  that  right  is  the  eternal  symbol  of  might;  as 
I  hope  he,  one  day  descending  miles  and  leagues  beyond 
his  present  philosophy  will,  with  amazement  and  real 
gratification  discover ;  and  that,  in  fact,  he  probably  never 
met  with  a  son  of  Adam  more  contemptuous  of  might 
except  where  it  rests  on  the  above  origin. 


Talking  with  Carlyle  about  bribes,  Roebuck  said : 
"  Really  if  you  so  remove  temptation,  you  will  take  away 
opportunity  for  virtue."  To  which  Carlyle  replied  :  Then 
we  must  acknowledge  as  a  great  encourager  of  virtue,  one 
who  certainly  has  not  got  much  credit  for  it  yet, — namely, 
the  Devil. 


I  say  thy  soul  is  lamed,  and  the  God  and  all  Godlike 
in  it  marred :  lamed,  paralytic,  tending  towards  baleful 
eternal  death,  whether  thou  know  it  or  not; — nay,  hadst 
thou  never  known  it,  that  surely  had  been  worst  of  all. 
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Before  we  censure  a  man  for  seeming  what  be  is  not, 
we  should  be  sure  that  we  know  what  he  is. 

Our  sorrow  is  the  inverted  image  of  our  nobleness. 

No  man  at  bottom  means  injustice ;  it  is  always  for 
some  obscure,  distorted  image  of  a  right  that  he  contends. 
Injustice  pays  itself  with  frightful  compound-interest. 

The  whole  world  seems  against  you ;  but  it  is  not  so : 
other  men  who  knock  against  you  are  simply  thinking  of 
themselves,  not  of  you  at  all. 

You  will  rarely  find  anybody  designedly  doing  you  ill. 

Man  is  by  birth  somewhat  of  an  owl. 

Frankness  is  best  met  by  frankness ;  the  practice  pre- 
supposes the  approval.   

The  merit  of  originality  is  not  novelty ;  it  is  sincerity. 

I  have  observed  this  truth,  even  in  our  confused  world, 
that  whatever  real  human  worth  a  man  does  put  into  his 
grand  enterprize,  just  about  the  same  quantity  of  real  human 
victory  (irrecognisable  often  to  blockheads,  but  very  real 
for  all  that)  does  he  in  the  end  get  out  of  it. 

Pantheism,  Pottheism,  Mydoxy,  Thydoxy,  are  nothing 
at  all  tome;  a  weariness  the  whole  jargon,  which  I  avoid 
speaking  of,  decline  listening  to.  Live,  for  God's  sake,  with 
what  Faith  thou  couldst  get;  leave  off  speaking  about  Faith ! 

A  man  lives  by  believing  something;  not  by  debating 
and  arguing  about  many  things. 

The  fearful  unbelief  is  unbelief  in  yourself. 


Do  you  know  why  the  age  of  Miracles  is  past  ?  Because 
you  are  become  an  enchanted  numan  ass  (I  grieve  to  say 
it) ;  and  merely  bray  parliamentary  eloquence  ;  rejoice  in 
chewed  gorse,  scrip  coupons,  or  the  like;  and  have  no 
discernible  "  Religion "  except  a  degraded  species  of 
Phallus-worship,  whose  liturgy  is  in  the  Circulating 
Libraries ! 
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TOBACCO. 


One  of  the  divinest  benefits  that  has  ever  come  to  the 
human  race. 


Nobody  comes  whose  talk  is  half  so  good  to  me  as 
silence.  I  fly  out  of  the  way  of  everybody,  and  would 
much  rather  smoke  a  pipe  of  wholesome  tobacco  than  talk 
to  anyone  in  London  just  now.  Nay  !  their  talk  is  often 
rather  an  offence  to  me,  and  I  murmur  to  myself, — Why 
open  one's  lips  for  such  a  purpose. 


Tobacco  Smoke  is  the  one  element  in  which,  by  our 
European  manners,  men  can  sit  silent  together  without 
embarrassment,  and  where  no  man  is  bound  to  speak  one 
word  more  than  he  has  actually  and  veritably  got  to  say. 
Nay  rather  every  man  is  admonished  and  enjoined  by  the 
laws  of  honour,  and  even  of  personal  ease,  to  stop  short  of 
that  point ;  at  all  events  to  hold  his  peace  and  take  to  his 
pipe  again  the  instant  he  has  spoken  his  meaning,  if  he 
chance  to  have  any.  The  results  of  which  salutary 
practice,  if  introduced  into  Constitutional  Parliaments, 
might  evidently  be  incalculable.  The  essence  of  what 
little  intellect  and  insight  there  is  in  that  room  :  we  shall 
or  can  get  nothing  more  out  of  any  Parliament ;  and 
Sedatives  gently-soothing,  gently  clarifying  tobacco  smoke 
(if  the  room  were  well  ventilated,  open  atop,  and  the  air 
kept  good),  with  the  obligation  to  a  minimum  of  speech, 
surely  gives  human  intellect  and  insight  the  best  chance 
they  can  have. 


The  Tobacco  Parliament  of  Prussia: — Friedrich 
Wilhelm  has  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  Constitutional 
Parliament,  nor  even  a  Privy  Council,  as  we  understand 
it;  his  Ministers  being  in  general  mere  clerks  to  register 
and  execute  what  he  had  otherwise  resolved  upon  :  but  he 
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had  his  Tabako-Colhghtm,  Tobacco  College,  Smoking 
Congress,  Tabagie,  which  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
world,  and  which,  in  a  rough  natural  way,  affords  him  the 
uses  of  a  Parliament,  on  most  cheap  terms,  and  without 
the  formidable  inconveniences  attached  to  that  kind  of 
institution.  A  Parliament  reduced  to  its  simplest 
expression,  and,  instead  of  Parliamentary  eloquence, 
provided  with  Dutch  clay  pipes  and  tobacco :  so  we  may 
define  this  celebrated  Tabagie  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm's. 


Tobacco — introduced  by  the  Swedish  soldiers  in  the 
Thirty-Years  War,  say  some;  or  even  by  the  English 
soldiers  in  the  Bohemian  or  Palatinate  beginning  of  said 
war,  say  others ; — Tobacco  once  shown  them,  was 
enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  German  populations, 
long  in  want  of  such  an  article;  it  has  done  important 
multifarious  functions  in  that  country  ever  since,  for  truly, 
in  politics,  morality  and  all  departments  of  their  practical 
and  speculative  affairs,  we  may  trace  its  influences,  good 
and  bad,  up  to  this  day.  Influences  generally  bad; 
pacificatory  but  bad,  engaging  you  in  idle  cloudy 
dreams; — still  worse  promoting  composure  among  the 
palpably  chaotic  and  discomposed;  soothing  all  things 
into  lazy  peace ;  that  all  things  may  be  left  to  themselves 
very  much,  and  to  the  laws  of  gravity  and  decomposition. 
Whereby  German  affairs  are  come  to  be  greatly  overgrown 
with  funguses  in  our  time  ;  and  give  symptoms  of  dry  and 
wet  rot,  wherever  handled. 


The  Government  lay  a  tax  of  some  hundreds  per  cent, 
upon  the  poor  man's  pipe  while  the  rich  man's  wine  pays 
scarcely  one-tenth  of  this  impost;  but  it  is  a  comfort  to 
think  that  (as  I  have  been  told)  the  amount  of  Tobacco 
smuggled  is  about  as  great  as  that  which  pays  the  duty. 


The  Smuggler  is  the  Lord  Almighty  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  saying  to  him,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go 
and  no  farther." 


When  placing  himself  under  Dr.  Franks  at  Cannes, 
Carlyle  said  :  "  I'll  do  anything,  Doctor,  ye  tell  me,  but  ye 
maunna  stop  my  pipe." 

E 
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Carlyle  and  the  Open  Secret  of  his  Life.  By  Henry 
Larkin,    Kegan  Paul,  1886.    7s.  6d. 
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Life  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  By  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D. 
Walter  Scott,  1887.  is. 

Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Edited  by  William  Aldis  Wright.  Three  vols.  Mac- 
millan.    31s.  6d. 

Anne  Gilchrist,  her  Life  and  Writings.  Edited  by 
Herbert  Harlakenden  Gilchrist.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Memories  of  Old  Friends,  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals 
and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox.  Two  vols.  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.  18s. 

The  Life  of  Goethe.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.  16s. 


Numerous  Magazines  and  Newspapers. 


COPE  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  I™ 
Tobacco  Works, 
10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET, 

LIVEEPOOL. 

Branch  Tobacco  Factory, 
89,  GT.  EASTERN  STREET, 

LONDON,  e.c. 
Terms  and  Price  Lists  on  Application. 


All  Copes  Proprietary  Goods  are  kepi  in 
Slock  at  89,  Gt.  Eastern  Street,  k.c. 


FOREIGN  CIGARS. 


Messrs.  Cope  are  direct  Importers 
from  Havana  and  Manila. 

Monthly  lists  arc  posted  to  Customers  on 
request. 

Among  the  chief  Factories  represented 
by  C.  B.  &  Co.'s  choice  selection  of  Havana 
(or  Foreign)  Cigars  may,  be  mentioned : — 

Flor  de  Murias. 
El  Favorita. 


Flor  de  Sainz. 
Cabana. 
Larranaga. 
Intimidad. 
Villar  y  Villar. 
Henry  Clay. 
Hortensia. 
La  Flor  de  Cuba. 
Figaro. 

MANILA  CHEROOTS 


La  Corona. 
El  Brilliante. 
La  Matilde. 
La  Flor  de  Alvarez. 
La  Ley. 
La  Legitmidad. 


Compania  General. 
Hensiana. 

MANILA 


Fortin. 
La  Gloria  de  Filipinas. 

CIGARS. 


Compania  General. 
La  Hensiana. 
Del  Principe. 


Flor  de  la  Isabela 
Capitan  General. 


A  large  stock  kept  at  the  Branch : — 8g, 
Great  Eastern  Street,  London,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL:— 10,  Lord  Nelson  Street. 


Made  in  a  Model  English  Factory. 


COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

BIRD'S  EYE   3d.  per  packet  of  12 

JULIANA   3d.  per  packet  of  10 

WHIFFS    4d.  per  packet  of  10 

OUR  MUTUAL 

FRIEND  ...  4d.  per  packet  of  10 

SOLACE    6d.  per  packet  of  10 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

GOLDEN  CLOUD— 6d.  per  box  of  12, 
made  with  and  without  tubes. 

FAIRY— A  Cigar-shaped  Cigarette,  leaf 
cover,  9d.  per  bundle  of  10. 

HAVANA — A  full-flavoured  leaf-covered 
Cigarette,  1/-  per  box  of  13. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

DUBEC— Finest  Turkish— 

9d  per  box  of  10. 
1/-  per  box  of  20. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 


Not  made  in  Continental  Prisons. 


COPE'S 
NAVY  CUT. 

In  4  Oz.  Boxes. 
In  2  Oz.  Boxes. 
In  i  Oz.  Paper 
Packets. 

Supplied  to 
"THE  QUEEN'S  NAVEE," 

COPE'S  NAVY  CUT 

|   Honest,  Popular, 
Is  The  Most]  Uniform,  Refreshing, 
I  Thoroughly  Enjoyable 

Tobacco  ever  offered  to  Smokers. 
SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists. 

89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  LONDON,  e.c. 
10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


RIFLE 

CAKE. 

ROSE  BUD: 

Mild  Flavour. 
In  r,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 

MAY  FLOWER: 

Full  Flavour. 
In  /,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 

A  cut  Tobacco,  made  up  in  Cakes, 
ready  for  the  Pipe,  admirably  adapted 
for  carrying  in  the  vest  pocket. 

The  Tobaccos  used  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Rifle  Cake  are  Special  Growths, 
Imported  direct  from  the  Farms  in 

Old  Virginny. 

SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists  in  1,  2,  and 

4  oz.  Cakes. 
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The  first  Smoking  Mixture 
introduced  to  the  Public. 


A real  old  fashioned 
Smoke.  Familiar 
in  their  Mouths  as  House- 
hold Words.  "Worth  much 
and  Cost  little." 


COPE'S 
MIXTURE. 

Sold  in  Packets  Only 
By  all  Tobacconists. 

t   H7      1  A1WayS 

1  <->Z.  Alike. 

Always 

2  wZ.  jn  Condition. 
a   n7  Always 

*  J  RefFeshing. 

When  you  ask  for  it  see  that 
you  get  it.  Note  the  Trade 
Mark  on  opposite  page. 

The  first  Smoking  Mixture 
introduced  to  the  Public. 


TOBACCO  WORKS— 10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIYERP00L. 
BRANCH  FACTORY — 89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  LONDON.  E.C. 


Price  Lists  and  Terms  supptitd  to  the  Trade  only. 


FOREIGN  CIGARS 


Messrs.  Cope  are  direct  Importers 
from  Havana  and  Manila. 

Monthly  lists  are  posted  to  Customers  on 
request. 

Among  the  chief  Factories  represented 
by  C.  B.  &  Co.'s  choice  selection  of  Havana 
(or  Foreign)  Cigars  may  be  mentioned:— 


Flor  de  Sainz. 
Cabana. 
Larranaga. 
Intimidad. 
Villar  y  Villar. 
Henry  Clay. 
Hortensia. 
La  Flor  de  Cuba 
Figaro. 

MANILA  CHEROOTS. 


Flor  de  Murias. 
El  Favorita. 
La  Corona. 
El  Brilliante. 
La  Matilde. 
La  Flor  de  Alvarez. 
La  Ley. 
La  Legitmidad. 


Compania  General. 
Hensiana. 

MANILA 


Fortin. 
La  Gloria  de  Filipinas. 

CIGARS. 


Compania  General. 
La  Hensiana. 
Del  Principe. 


Flor  de  la  Isabela. 
Capitan  General. 


A  large  stock  kept  al  the  Branch : — Sg, 
Great  Eastern  Street,  Louden,  E.G. 

LIVERPOOL:— 10,  Lord  Nelson  Street. 


COPE'S  SNUFFS 


English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Welsh. 

Scented  S.  P. 
Plain  S.  P. 
Black  Rappee. 
Brown  Rappee. 
Gillespie. 
High  Toast. 
Welsh  Toast. 
Prince's  Mixture. 
Morton's  Mixture. 
Kendal  Brown. 

Priee  Lists  supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 

TOBACCO  WORKS-io,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL, 
Branch  Tobacco  Factory — 89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  London,  E.C. 


FOUNDED    IN    1848,  BY 


THOMAS 
COPE 


GEORGE 
COPE. 


Cigar  and  Cigarette  makers; 
Snuff  grinders  and  Tobacco 
cutters;  manufacturers  of  Tobacco 
for  Exportation,  and  Cavendish 
patentees;  direct  Importers  of 
Havana  and  Manila  Cigars. 

All  Export  Communications  to 
be  addressed :—  10,  Lord  Nelson 
Street,  Liverpool ;  or,  89,  Great 
Eastern  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TT7T  T?r  P  A  A/TQ  I  COPE,  LIVERPOOL. 

1  llLlllrKiiM^  |  GOLDEN  CLOUD,  London. 


COPE  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  L™ 
Tobacco  PVorks, 
10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET, 

LIYEEPOOL. 

Branch  Tobacco  Factory, 

89,  GT.  EASTERN  STREET, 

LONDON,  e.c. 

Terms  and  Price  Lists  on  Application. 


All  Copes  Proprietary  Goods  are  kept  in 
Stock  at  89,  Gt.  Eastern  Street,  e.c. 


Cope's  Smoke  IRoom  Booklets. 

IRumber  Sij. 


Cope's  Smofee=1Room  Booklets, 


1.  — The  Smoker's  Text  Book — Ready. 

2.  — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Part  I. — Ready. 

3.  — James  Thomson  :  Selections  from  his  Con- 

tributions to  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant  -Ready. 

4.  — Charles  Lamb — In  preparation. 

5.  — Thomas  Carlyle — Ready. 

6.  — The  Smoker's  Garland.  Part  II. — Ready. 

7.  — Amber;  all  about  it:  from  Cope's  Tobacco 

Plant — ///  preparation . 

8.  — Cope's  MIXTURE:  gathered  from  his  Tobacco 

Plant  —In  preparation. 

9.  — Pi  pes  an  D  M  eersch  AUM — In  preparation. 
10. — The  Smoker's  Garland.  Part  III.-  -Ready. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists  and  Booksellers. 
Price  3d.  Each. 
Single  copies  sent  post  free  direct  from  the  Office 

on  receipt  ol  Threepence  in  postage  stamps. 
Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

V^VKR\U&  VOW  PP^SS.-. 

Old  Tobacco  Papers,  by  John  Ash  ton. 
Illustrated  with  Fac-similies  by  the  Author. 

Also,  a  New  Edition  of  Fairholt's  History 
of  Tobacco. 


Publishing  Office: 
10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool. 


WITH  PIPE 


AND  BOOK." 


lijiii)  UiodQ 


LIVERPOOL : 
At  the  Office  of  "Cope's  Tobacco  Plant." 
1889. 
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WITH  PIPE  AND  BOOK. 

WITH  Pipe  and  Book  at  close  of  day. 
()  !  what  is  sweeter,  mortal,  say! 
It  matters  not  what  book  on  knee, 
Old  Izaak  or  the  Odyssey, 
It  matters  not  meerschaum  or  clay. 

And  though  one's  eyes  will  dream  astray, 
And  lips  forget  to  sue  or  sway. 
It  is  "enough  to  merely  Be," 
With  Pipe  and  Book. 

What  though  our  modern  skies  be  grey, 

As  bards  aver,  I  will  not  pray 

For  "  soothing  Death  "  to  succour  me, 
But  ask  thus  much,  O  !  Fate,  of  thee, 

A  little  longer  vet  to  stav 

With  Pipe  and  Book. 

Richard  Lf.  Galtjenne,  from  Volumes  in  Folio. 
(By  special  permission.) 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  TOBACCO. 

HE  was  sixfoot  one  this  son  of  a  gun, 
And  mahogany  brown  was  his  nature  ; 
With  a  rum-bloom  nose  of  the  tint  of  a  rose, 
And  a  log  of  some  forty-eight  year, 
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On  the  Western  pier  he  cried,  "  What  cheer  !  " 

As  your  humble  servant  he  followed, 
And  he  clapt  a  paw  to  the  side  of  his  jaw, 

While  with  might  and  main  he  halloed — 

"  Ahoy  !  a  sail !    I'll  tell  you  a  tale 

O'  the  roaring,  raging  sea  ! 
There  was  Capen  Brown  and  First  Luff  Down, 

And  Doctor  Dickhoree ; 
And  me  and  Doe,  the  Holy  Joe, 

And  Jim  with  the  squint  and  stutter, 
And  Tom  and  Ike  and  Irish  Mike 

Adrift  in  the  second  cutter. 

"  We  sailed  away  on  a  summer's  day 

Aboard  o'  the  Gal-a-tee, 
For  as  long  a  cruise  as  the  Cap.  should  choose 

His  instructions  being  free  ; 
And  we  made  the  shore  first  off  Singapore, 

At  Pekin  spent  some  days,  oh  ; 
We  called  on  the  Pope  at  the  Cape  o'  Good  Ho 

And  we  visited  at  Wollop-a-ravso. 

"  It  was  off  Japan  as  our  woes  began, 

For  we  met  with  a  hurricane, 
And  the  poor  old  frigate  began  to  jig  it, 

And  groan  as  if  full  of  pain. 
And  Capen  Brown  took  the  big  chart  down, 

As  in  dooty  bound  for  to  stud}-, 
With  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  sou' west  by  south, 

In  the  forrard  part  of  the  cuddy. 

"  Now,  the  Galatee  was  agoing  free, 
When  she  struck  on  the  rocks  that  day, 

On  the  larboard  tack,  and  she  broke  her  back, 
And  the  devil  and  all  to  pay. 
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Some  took  to  the  boats  with  some  biscuits  and  groats 

As  she  went  down  in  fathom  five ; 
And  eight  was  the  boats  with  the  biscuits  and  groats, 

And  ninety  the  seamen  alive. 

'•  First  cutter  went  west,  and  she  did  her  best 

To  leave  all  her  mates  behind, 
The  barge  went  east,  with  the  waves  like  yeast, 

And  lay  well  up  in  the  wind  ; 
The  jolly-boat  kept  herself  afloat, 

While  the  pinnace  was  always  baling ; 
And  the  Capen's  gig  and  the  dingy  big 

Went  off  to  the  south'ard  sailing. 

"The  poor  old  launch  to  a  rock  said  craunch 

And  drove  a  hole  in  her  bottom  ; 
But  they  made  a  plug  o'  the  purser's  rug, 

And  the  jackets  o'  them  as  had  got  'cm. 
Then  lay  on  their  oars — just  twice  two  fours — 

As  they  kep'  us  astarn  and  nigh  by, 
Till  a  big  wave  came  as  if  for  a  game 

And  recked  them  all  off  to  bye-bye. 

"  So  there  we  ten  o'  the  best  o'  men 

All  lay  alone  on  the  sea ; 
There  was  Capen  Brown  and  First  Luff  Down, 

And  Doctor  Dickhoree ; 
And  me,  and  Doe,  the  Holy  Joe, 

And  Jim  with  the  squint  and  stutter, 
And  Tom,  and  Ike,  and  Irish  Mike 

Adrift  in  the  second  cutter. 

• 

"  We  set  a  sail  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale, 

And  away  to  the  north  did  go  ; 
Then  we  tugged  at  the  oar  for  a  fortnit  more — 

When  the  wind  refused  for  to  blow  ; 
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But  we  made  no  port,  and  the  grub  run  short, 

And  the  water  was  likewise  failing  ; 
And  the  Skipper  and  Luff  says,  "the  sitiation's  rough,"1 

As  they  poured  the  last  half-pint  a  pail  in. 

"  Then  Capen  Brown  who  had  hungry  grown 

Unravelled  a  worsted  stocking  ; 
Made  a  hook  of  a  pin,  and  he  did  begin 

To  fish,  but  his  luck  was  shocking. 
So  our  hunger  to  flummox,  and  stay  all  our  stomachs, 

\\ 'hich  was  going  it  hard  on  the  rack,  oh  ! 
He  sat  on  the  pail,  and  told  us  this  tale, 

About  what  we'd  got  none  of — that's  bacco  : — 

"  '  There  were  three  jolly  sailors  bold, 

As  sailed  across  the  sea ; 
They'd  braved  the  storm,  and  stood  the  gale, 

And  got  to  Virgin-nee. 
'Twas  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess — 

Or  p'raps  a  bit  before — 
And  now  these  here  three-  sailors  bold 

Went  cruising  on  the  shore. 

"  '  A  lurch  to  starboard — one  to  port — 

Now  forrard,  boys,  go  we  : 
With  a  haul  and  a  ho  !  and  a  yo  heave  ho  ! 

To  find  out  Tobac-kee. 

"  '  Says  Jack,  "This  hen's  a  rummy  land  ;  " 

Says  Tom,  "Well,  shiver  me, 
The  sun  shines  out  as  precious  hot 

As  ever  I  did  see." 
Says  Dick,  "  Messmates,  since  here  we  be" — 

And  give  his  eye  a  wink — 
"  We've  come  to  find  out  Tobac-kee  : 

Which  means  a  drop  to  drink." 
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"  '  Says  Jack,  says  he,  "The  Injins  thinks  " 

Says  Tom,  "  I'll  swear  as  they 
Don't  think  at  all."    Says  Dick,  "  You're  right : 

It  arn't  their  nat'ral  way. 
But  I  want  to  find  out,  my  lads, 

This  stuff  of  which  they  tell ; 
For,  if  as  it  arn't  meant  to  drink, 

Why,  it  must  be  to  smell." 


"  '  Says  Tom,  says  he,  "  To  drink,  or  smell, 

I  don't  think  this  here's  meant." 
Says  Jack,  says  he,  "  Blame  my  old  eyes, 

If  I'll  believe  it's  scent !  " 
"  Well  then,"  says  Dick,  "if  that  arn't  square, 

It  must  be  meant  for  meat ; 
So  come  along  my  jovial  mates, 

To  find  what's  good  to  eat." 


"  '  They  corned  across  a  great  green  plant 

A  growing  tall  and  true  ; 
Says  Jack,  says  he,  "  I'm  precious  dry !  " 

And  picked  a  leaf  to  chew  ; 
While  Tom  takes  up  a  sun-dried  bit, 

A-lying  by  the  trees  : 
He  rubs  it  in  his  hands  to  dust ; 

And  then  begins  to  sneeze. 


"  '  Another  leaf  picks  messmate  Dick, 

And  holds  it  in  the  sun  ; 
Then  rolls  it  up  all  neat  and  tight — 

"  My  lads,"  says  he,  in  fun,  % 
"  I  mean  to  cook  this  precious  weed." 

And  then  from  out  his  poke, 
With  burning  glass  he  lights  the  end, 

And  quick  blows  up  the  smoke. 
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"  '  Says  Jack,  says  he,  "  Of  Paradise 

I've  heerd  some  people  tell." 
Says  Tom,  says  he,  "This  stuff  will  do, 

Let's  have  another  smell." 
Says  Dick,  his  face  all  pleasant  smiles, 

As  from  a  cloud  he  roared, 
"  It  strikes  me  here's  the  Capen  bold, 

To  fetch  us  all  aboard." 


"  '  Up  comes  brave  Hawkins  from  the  beach — 

"  Shiver  my  hull !  "  he  cries  ; 
"  What's  these  here  games,  my  merry  men  ?" 

And  then — "Why,  blame  my  eyes! 
Here's  one  as  chaws,  and  one  as  snuffs, 

And  t'other  of  the  three 
Is  smoking  like  a  chimbley  pot — 

They've  found  out  Tobac-kee  !  " 


"  '  So  if  ever  you  should  hear 

Of  Raleigh,  and  them  lies 
About  his  sarvant  and  his  pipe, 

And  him  as  '  Fire  ! '  cries — 
You  say  as  'twas  three  marineers, 

As  sailed  to  Virgin-nee, 
In  brave  old  Hawkins'  gallant  ship, 

W],io  found  out  Tobac-kee. 


"  *  A  lurch  to  starboard — one  to  port — 

Now  forrard,  boys,  go  we  : 
With  a  haul,  and  a  ho  !  and  a  yo  heave  ho ! ' 

To  find  out  Tobac-kee." 


George  Manville  Fenn, 
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SMOKE  NOT. 

AiR — "Love  Not." 

SMOKE  not,  smoke  not  your  weeds  nor  pipes  of 
clay! 

Cigars  they  are  made  from  leaves  of  cauli- 
flowers ; 

Things  that  are  doorn'd  no  duty  e'er  to  pay — 
Grown,  made,  and  smoked  in  a  few  short  hours. 

Smoke  not,  smoke  not  ! 

Smoke  not,  smoke  not !  the  weed  you  smoke  may 
change 

The  healthfullness  of  your  stomachic  tone  ; 
Tilings  to  the  eye  grow  queer  and  passing  strange ; 
All  thoughts  seem  undefined — save  one,  to  be 

a  °ne  '  Smoke  not,  smoke  not  ! 

Smoke  not  !  the  tradesman  whose  weeds  you  smoke 
may  die  ! 

May  perish  from  cabbage-bearing  earth ; 
The  sordid  dun  unto  your  chambers  hie, 
Sent  by  the  trustees  in  their  tinless  dearth. 

Smoke  not,  smoke  not ! 

Smoke  not,  smoke  not !  O,  warning  vainly  said, 
Cane  and  cap-paper  since  we  first  did  try  ! 

Smoke  flings  a  halo  round  the  smoker's  head, 
And  all  in  vain  do  anxious  mothers  cry, 

"  Smoke  not,  smoke  not !  " 

Hints  to  Freshmen  in  I  he  University 
of  Oxford  (1847.) 
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TO   SEE   HER   PIPE  AWRY. 


ETTY  BOUNCER  kept  a  stall 


And  she  had  a  smile  for  all ; 
Many  were  the  friends  she'd  greet 
With  kindly  nod  on  passing  by, 
Who,  smiling,  saw  her  pipe  awry. 

Poor  old  lass  !  she  loved  her  pipe, 
A  constant  friend  it  seemed  to  be ; 

As  she  sold  her  apples  rip?, 
With  an  elbow  on  each  knee, 

I  low  she'd  make  the  smoke-wreaths  fly, 

As  I've  watched  her  pipe  awry  ! 

Seasons  came  and  seasons  went, 

Only  changing  Bettys  store  ; 
Youngsters  with  her  always  spent 

Their  little  all.  and  wished  they'd  more  : 
Timidly,  with  upturned  eye, 
Staring  at  her  pipe  awry. 

Bet  was  always  at  her  post. 

Early  morn  or  even  late ; 
Ginger  beer,  or  chesnuts  roast, 

Served  she  as  she  sat  in  state, 
On  two  bushel  baskets  high ; 
You  should  have  seen  her  pipe  awry  ! 

Little  care  old  Betty  had. 

She  quietly  jogged  on  her  way  : 
Never  did  her  face  look  sad, 

Although  she  fumed  the  live-long  day. 
Guiltless  seemed  she  of  a  sigh — 
I  never  saw  her  pipe  her  eye  ! 


At  the  corner  of  a  street. 


C.  F. 
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THE  GENTLE  SHEPHERD. 

A SHEPHERD  loitered  beside  a  bank, 
With  never  a  thought  of  wrong  ; 
Said  Z  21,  "That's  burglary  rank — 
He's  breaking  into  a  song  ! 

"  His  practice  is  double  base.    Should  we  sing — 
Yon  young  demsel,  and  I,  and  he,  oh  ! 

His  performances  likely  will  end  in  a  cord, 
If  Jack  Ketch  should  catch  him  in  a  trio  !  " 

As  the  light-hearted  shepherd  sported  his  notes, 
Our  bobby  exclaimed — "  The  knave  ! 

He's  got  through  the  first  three  bars ;  so  now 
I'll  give  him  a  bit  of  my  stave." 

a  Hold  ! "  cried  romantic  Dorothy  Fay  ; 

"  Officer,  don't  be  so  rude  ! " 
He  bowed  to  the  lady,  and  went  on  his  way, 

By  simplicity  quite  subdued. 

"  O  !  gentle  shepherd,"  the  lady  cried, 

"  Thy  hours  should  trip  along 
As  once  in  the  sweet  Arcadian  vales — 

All  music  and  mirth,  and  song. 

"  See  thy  skipping  lambs  !    Where— where  is  thy 
pipe?" 

With  emotion  answered  he-2- 
"  This  is  the  harticle — short  black  clay ; 
But  I'se  got  no  bacca,  ye  see  ! " 

R.  C 

F 
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A  FRAUD. 

HE  was  an  old  imposter  j 
But  I've  no  right  to  foster 
Spite  and  anger,  though  he  cost  a 
Crown  to  me ; 
Being  innocent  and  pure, 
In  my  life  and  looks  demure, 
I  was  open  to  a  "  doer  " 
Such  as  he. 

He'd  a  pipe  for  sale  or  barter 
{The  hour  was  ten  or  arter), 
He  suggested  I  should  start  a 

Cloud  at  once ; 
But  I  hesitated  greatly, 
For  the  truth  was,  until  lately 
I'd  been  living  as  sedately 

As  a  dunce. 

Then  he  took  me  to  a  corner, 
And  he  told  a  tale  forlorner 
Than  could  Niobe,  the  scorner 

Of  the  gods : 
How  he'd  been  himself  disgracing 
"With  a  passion  for  horse-racing, 
And  his  fortune  been  misplacing 

On  the  "  odds." 


The  Smoker's  Garland. 
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How  his  money  went  like  winking, 
And  his  wife  had  died  through  drinking, 
While  his  daughters  took  to  rinking 

And  the  stage. 
How  his  sons  gave  way  to  riot 
And  to  most  expensive  diet, 
Depriving  him  of  quiet 

In  old  age. 

Then  this  lamentative  croaker 
Told  me  how  the  heartless  broker 
Seized,  right  down  to  the  poker, 

All  he  had ; 
And  how  he  swift  was  going, 
Nothing  paying,  plenty  owing, 
Reaping  what  he  had  been  sowing, 

To  the  bad. 


4  Won't  you  help  a  poor  old  sinner,'' 
Said  he,  "  to  another  dinner  ? 
Every  day  I'am  growing  thinner 

And  more  weak. 
What's  the  money  ?    But  a  dollar. 
On  the  pipe's  a  silver  collar, 
Solid,  sir ;  it  isn't  '  holler.' 

Truth  I  speak. 

"  This  meerschaum,  my  temptation, 
Led  me  into  dissipation, 
And  to  bitter  degradation, 

And  to  woe. 
The  only  relic  this  is 
Of  my  late  lamented  4  missis ; ' 
She  gave  it  me  with  kisses, 

Years  ago. 
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The  Smoker's  Garland. 


"  Why,  sir,  it's  worth  a  guinea ; 
And  a  man  must  be  a  ninny. 
With  a  soul  half  starved  and  skinny, 

Not  to  see. 
.  I  never  was  so  cut  up. 
The  pawnshops  are  all  shut  up, 
And  I've  nowhere  to  put  up ; 
W oe  is  me  !  " 

At  his  story  agonising, 
It  was  not  at  all  surprising 
That  I  felt  my  pity  rising 

To  my  eyes. 
This  he  saw,  and  said,  "  I  knew  it ; 
I  felt  sure  that  ycu  would  do  it. 
Buy  it,  sir ;  you'll  never  rue  it, 

'Tis  a  prize." 

Then  I  paid  the  money  weakly, 
And  I  took  the  bargain  meekly, 
Though  I  thought  it  did  feel  tieacley 

To  my  hand. 
And  the  old  man  with  the  rhino 
Walked  away.    The  pipe  was  mine,  0? 
With  its  amber  mouthpiece  fine,  O, 

All  so  grand. 

Next  morn  I  stormed  and  stuttered, 

And  the  syllables  I  uttered 

Were  not  sugared,  no,  nor  buttered ; 

Yea,  I  swored  ! 
For  that  lachrymose  old  sinner. 
Wanting  just  another  dinner, 
Was  a  shark,  a  thief,  a  skinner, 

And  a  fraud  ! 


The  Smoker's  Garland. 
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The  collar  he  had  stated 

Solid  silver,  was  but  plated, 

And  the  glass  mouthpiece  it  mated 

With  the  rest. 
While  his  dismal  long  narration 
Was  a  wicked  fabrication, 
Served  with  sobbing  hesitation 

From  his  breast. 

The  pipe  was  some  vile  putty, 
Not  so  wholesome  as  a  cutty, 
With  its  inside  made  all  smutty, 

Plain  to  see. 
The  colour  and  the  flavour 
Had  been  baked  in  by  the  shaver, 
Who  prepared  the  thing  to  have  a 

Fool  like  me. 

H.  L. 


A   SOLDIER'S  LEGACY. 

WE  were  friends,  Max  and  I,  and  we  tilled  the 
rich  meadows. 
Thanked  God  for  good  harvests,  and  tended 
our  kine ; 

But  the  sunshine  of  joy  was  obscured  by  dire  shadows 
Of  war,  that  hung  louringly  over  the  Rhine. 

We  laid  down  our  sickles  one  night,  and  the  morrow 
Saw  arms  in  our  hands;  then  J  kissed  my  poor 
wife  : 

King  and   Fatherland  claimed  me — we  parted  in 
sorrow, 

And  Max  and  I,  comrades,  marched  forth  to  the 
strife. 
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The  Smoker's  Garland. 


We  shouldered  our  needle-guns :  laughing  and  singing,. 

But  cast  longing  looks  behind,  oft  and  again ; 
Trying  hard  to  seem  gay,  although  sorrow  was  wringing 

Our  hearts,  for  the  loved  ones  we  parted  from  then. 

Our  sweet  Saxon  valley  and  streams  as  we  quitted, 
We  marked  low  clouds  droop,  and  the  red  sunset 
burn  ; 

Then  a  rain-torrent  fell,  as  if  kind  heaven  pitied 
And  wept  over  some  who  might  never  return. 

At  Woerth  we  fought,  and  in  many  a  battle, 
For  war's  awful  avalanche  swept  along  fast, 

And  the  volleying  mitrailleuse  poured  its  death-rattle. 
That  shrieked  to  destroy  us,  yet  harmlessly  passed. 

Max  and  I  in  each  action  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder; 

We  chatted  and  smoked  by  the  watch-fire  at  night, 
For  the  other's  companionship  each  still  the  bolder, 

We  sentinel'd  oft  the  dark  field  of  the  fight 

One  morn  whispered  Max — "  I  love  Gretchen,  thy 

thy  sister ; 

"Yon  trumpet's  voice  tells  me,  that's  calling  'To 

arms  ! ' 

"  That  now  I  shall  die ;  for  the  last  time  I've  kissed 
her." 

My  blood  chilled,  the  while  that  I  mocked  his  alarms. 

"  Ask  her  not  to  forget  her  young  soldier  departed, 

Nor  too  much  to  sorrow  for  what  might  not  be. 
One  last  grip  of  thy  hand,  friend  and  comrade  true- 
hearted, 

And  keep  thou  this  pipe  in  remembrance  of  me." 


The  Smoker  s  Garland. 
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„  Forward  ! "  rang  through  the  ranks,  and  our  line 

went  dashing, 
Like  wild  waves  of  ocean,  upon  the  grim  foe ; 
The  Chassepots'  fire  through  our  thinned  ranks  came 

crashing, 

When,  shot  through  the  heart,  poor  friend  Max  was 
laid  low  ! 

I  returned  to  the  place  when  the  battle  was  over, 

And  wept,  as  I  had  not  thought  my  tears  could  run ; 
Then  I  dug  him  a  grave,  where  the  green  mountain 
clover 

Is  kissed  by  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun. 

On  a  slope  of  the  Ardennes  a  white  cross  is  shining ; 

An  eminence  verdant,  and  seen  from  afar ; 
Around  that  poor  monument  sweet  blooms  are  twining, 

Where  lately  surged  onward  the  red  tide  of  war. 

I  selected  that  spot,  since  it  faces  our  meadows, 

Though  no  eye  can  pierce  the  long,  war-blighted 
track ; 

To  where  Gretchen  and  Marguerite,  'neath  linden 
shadows, 

Are  waiting  to  welcome  their  young  soldiers  back. 

By  the  bivouac  fire  I  am  smoking  and  sitting ; 

Dost  thou  smile  on  me,  Max  !  from  yon  star-studded 
dome  ? 

In  these  embers  that  fall,  and  pale  smoke-wreaths,  are 
flitting 

Blest  visions  of  all  whom  I  love,  and  my  home. 

Should  I  never  return,  gallant  comrade  and  neighbour ! 
This  ring's  for  my  wife.     This*  curl' — golden,  like 
flax- 
Take  to  Gretchen.    My  pouch  for  thine  loving  labour  I 
This  pipe's  for  the  sire  of  our  old  comrade,  Max. 

Robert  Crompton. 
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THAT  ANCIENT  MAN, 

BY  A  PHILOSOPHIC  LUNATIC. 

I WANDERED  on  the  wintry  wold— 
The  wind  was  blowing  keen  and  cold ; 
I  met  a  man  of  ancient  mien — 
A  grey-haired  man  he  was  I  ween. 

AVith  aimless,  faltering  step  he  went, 

His  eyes  upon  the  the  ground  were  bent ; 

"  Old  man,"  I  said,  "  it  seems  to  me 
You  ought  not  here  alone  to  be. 

u  The  memory  of  some  deed  unblest 
Must  rankle  in  that  aged  breast." 

Says  he,  "  I  will  my  tale  unfold  " — 

Says  I,  "  Please,  don't !  it's  awful  cold." 

Says  he,  k<  Young  man,  I  prithee  list !  " 

Says  I,  "  Well,  if  you  do  insist " — 
Immediately  he  button-holed  me  ; 

This  is  the  story  that  he  told  me : — 

"  I  sat  me  down  upon  the  wold," 

Says  he,  k<  the  wind  was  blowing  cold  ;  " 

Says  I,  "  Go  on,  my  bones  are  freezing" — 
No  more  could  I  remark  for  sneezing. 

"  I  sat,"  says  he,  "  upon  the  wold  " — 
Says  I,  "  If  I  may  make  so  bold, 

You've  made  that  statement  once  before ; 
Perhaps  you  do  not  mean  to  bore." 
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Again  that  grey-haired  wanderer  spoke— 
"  I  sat  me  down  to  have  a  smoke, 

]  laid  my  clay-pipe  down  beside  me — 
I've  been  and  lost  it — woe  betide  me  !  " 

Says  I,     You  wretched,  ancient  man  ! 

I  really  don't  know  how  you  can  ! 
Your  conduct  could  not  be  absurder  : 

I  thought,  at  least,  you'd  done  a  murder. 

"  Begone  !"  I  said,  "  and  set  me  free  ; 

What  is  your  horrid  pips  to  me  ? 
Release  your  hold  upon  my  garment, 

You  most  preposterous  old  varmint '!  " 

left  that  old  man  on  the  wold, 
Where  wintry  winds  were  sweeping  cold ; 
I  really  did  not  care  a  jot 

Whether  he  found  his  pipe  or  not. 

City  Jackdatv. 


THE   CASUAL'S   LAST  PIPE. 

BUT  little  they  know,  and  less  they  care, 
These  crowds  that  pass  in  the  glitter  and 
glare, 

So  proud  of  their  high  position, 
What  it  is  to  be  housed  in  the  parish  fold, 
And  fed  on  hunger,  and  clothed  with  cold, 
With  the  last  crust  gone,  and  the  last  rag  sold, 

And  the  soul  on  the  edge  of  perdition. 
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The  Smoker's  Garland. 


"  I  could  preach  'em  a  sermon,  but  need  my  breath, 
To  blow  my  one  comfort  'twixt  this  and  death 

From  a  bowl  that's  black  as  my  heart  is ; 
Yes,  yes,  old  pipe,  thou  art  black  and  foul, 
Just  fit  to  be  stuck  in  my  ugly  jowl; 
Your  one  eye  glows  like  the  eye  of  an  owl, 

Unfit  for  respectable  parties. 

"  'Tis  hard  to  spare  a  penny  to  find 
The  weed,  with  starvation  before  and  behind, 

And  yet  it  is  harder  without  it ; 
For  nothing  can  give  me  comfort  but  this  : 
For  a  moment  it  bringeth  forgetfulness, 
'Tis  the  only  thing  on  earth  that  I  bless — 

Put  yourselves  in  my  place,  ye  who  doubt  it 

"  And  as  to  starvation  :  well,  I  can  say 
I've  lived  upon  that  for  many  a  day, 

Till  my  skin  is  too  big  for  its  scaffold. 
There'll  be  the  less  to  bury,  no  doubt, 
When  they  cover  me  in,  and  carry  me  out; 
There  isn't  a  worm  but'll  turn  up  his  snout, 

At  finding  himself  so  baffled. 

"  Ah,  no  !  ah,  no  !  'twas  not  always  so  ; 
The  heavens  were  bright  as  the  earth  below, 

And  life  was  all  pleasant  sailing ; 
With  my  own  dear  Emma,  and  babes  as  well, 
This  earth  was  heaven,  and  now  it  is  hell ; 
For  right  from  the  top  of  my  pride  I  fell 

To  a  place  of  most  doleful  wailing. 

"  It  was  the  bank,  the  bank  that  broke : 
Thousands  went  down  at  that  curst  stroke, 

As  I  went  down  to  my  ruin. 
The  bland  directors  with  simper  and  bow, 
I  cursed  them  then,  and  I  curse  them  now: 
Each  heart  and  soul  and  placid  brow 

I  curse,  for  it  was  their  doing. 


The  Smoker's  Garland. 
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"  They  were  sorry  to  say  that  things  weren't  right, 
And  so  I  am  sitting  here  to-night; 

Who  wonders  my  feelings  are  hateful  ? 
Emma  died  first  for  the  food  she  ought 
To  have  had  was  lost  in  the  prime  old  port 
The  directors  swallowed  to  help  them  discuss 
The  surest  means  to  satisfy  us, 
For  which  we  were  very  grateful. 

"  My  children  three,  who  were  weak  and  small, 
Held  up  for  awhile,  but  death  had  them  all : 

They  followed  their  mother  to  heaven. 
Better,  ah,  better,  yes,  every  way, 
That  they  should  lie  under  the  foul  black  clay, 
And  soundly  sleep  till  the  judgment  day, 
Than  strive  as  I  have  striven. 

"  Better  be  laid  in  a  nameless  grave 
Than  live  to  see  their  old  father  a  knave — 

A  knave  of  the  worst  condition  ; 
Which  means  a  pauper,  for  knavery  drest 
In  costly  clothing  is  fit  for  the  best, 
Ay,  fit  for  to  be  the  lauded  guest 

Of  men  in  the  highest  position. 

"  And  that's  how  I'm  sitting  here  to-night, 
A  starving  old  wretch,  with,  my  pipe  alight, 

A  warning  to  all  generations  : 
Ready  to  cringe,  or  grovel,  or  thrust 
My  nose  in  the  dust  for  a  mouldy  crust, 
Or  beg,  or  steal,  or  borrow  on  trust 

For  poverty's  rotten  rations. 

"  The  directors  were  shaken  a  bit,  but  somehow 
They  righted  themselves  and  are  pretty  well  now, 

That  little  affair  is  forgotten  ; 
And  the  widow's  wail  and  the  orphan's  cries 
Are  blown  to  the  winds,  and  the  sun  in  the  skies 
Looks  down  from  above  and  shows  no  surprise 

That  society's  heart  is  so  rotten. 
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*"  Gone  out,  my  old  pipe  ?    Well,  I  need  not  wait, 
For  I  hear  them  unbarring  the  dingy  gate; 

I  wish  'twould  close  on  me  for  ever. 
Lie  safe  in  my  bosom  till  morning  comes, 
To  find  you  again  in  my  toothless  gums, 
While  I  seek  for  refuse  in  filthy  slums, 

And  warm  my  old  bones  with  a  shiver." 

Now,  what  the  pauper  dreamed  in  his  dreams 
I  cannot  tell,  nor  you  ;  but  it  seems 

That  his  sleep  was  sound  and  lasting. 
When  the  summons  came  to  go  breaking  stones, 
They  found  just  a  bundle  of  senseless  bones  j 
And  the  coroner  said,  in  plainest  tones, 

"The  cause  of  death  was  fasting." 

One  hand  was  grasping  his  pipe  full  fast, 
As  fighting  death  for  that  till  the  last, 

His  cheapest  and  dearest  treasure. 
However,  they  bundled  him  into  a  shell, 
And  hurried  him  off  to  his  grave  pell-mell ; 
And  all  the  tears  that  over  him  fell 

Might  be  kept  in  a  bottomless  measure. 

But  when  the  directors  came  to  die, 
They  died  in  the  best  of  company, 

And  felt  quite  encouraged  to  do  it : 
The  parson  came  with  his  sacrament, 
And  they  in  a  hurry  to  heaven  were  sent, 
Lest  the  devil  got  wind  of  their  coming  demise, 
And  came  to  claim  his  lawful  prize, 

But  the  parsons  pulled  them  through  it. 


II.  Lloyd. 
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TO   A   LIZARD   IN  AMBER. 

[In  the  interesting  cabinet  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Smith,  of  Jersey 
City,  is  a  five-legged  lizard  petrified  in  amber.] 

O BRIGHT-EYED  swimmer  from  Silurian  seas, 
Thou  little  cousin  of  the  megalosaurus — 
'  What  mocking  sylph,  beneath  the  cypress  trees, 
Discarding  flies  and  fleas  and  bugs  and  bees, 
Embalmed  thee  for  us  ? 

When  thou  wert  darting  through  a  fiery  path, 

Millions  of  years  ago,  with  a  sinuous  motion, 
Old  Earth  lay  boiling  in  a  Turkish  bath 
And  all  things  wallowed  in  a  sea  of  wr.ath — 
A  sulphurous  ocean. 

Dwelt  thou  with  man  primeval  in  his  lair 
On  hills  Carpathian  or  desert  Lybian  ? 
Or  didst  thou  with  the  gods  Olympus  share, 
'Mid  such  high  state  living  unnoticed  there, 
Thou  small  amphibian  ? 

Wert  with  young  Jason  sailing  from  the  sun, 

Into  the  North,  with  Argonauts  imperial, 
When  he  imported  wool  to  win  a  throne  ? 
And  was  this  the  first  tariff  laid  upon 
The  raw  material  ? 
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Say  !  Didst  thou  rest  on  Agamemnon's  grave, 

When  Troy's  renowned  unpleasantness  was  over? 
Or  did  glad  Neptune  fling  thee  from  his  cave, 
When  sweet  Calypso  kissed  beside  the  wave 
Her  Spartan  lover? 

How  different  from  the  death  thou  livest  here 
Amid  the  gay  and  sombre,  wise  and  witty, 
With  dulcet  music  melting  on  the  ear, 
And  phonograph  discoursing  quaint  and  queer, 
In  Jersey  City  ! 

Thy  lucent  coffin  had  a  splendid  nook  ; 

Above,  with  saucer  eyes  and  claws  retractile, 
An  owl  sits  gazing  with  an  anxious  look ; 
Around  are  gems ;  beneath,  that  limestone  spook, 
The  pterodactyl. 

Who  pinioned  thy  grotesque  and  uncouth  frame 
Within  the  sunshine  of  this  golden  chamber  ? 
Is  this  the  fountain  whence  the  nectar  came  ? 
Or  is  it  star-born — this  undying  flame 
Which  men  call  amber? 

Or  is  this  jewel  formed  of  sweet  tears  shed 
By  fair  Heliades — Apollo's  daughters — 
When  their  rash  brother  down  the  welkin  sped, 
Lashing  his  father's  sun-team,  and  fell  dead 
In  Euxine  waters  ? 

Splay-footed  sprawler  from  Silurian  seas  ; 

O,  tawny  cousin  of  the  megalosaurus — 
What  sportive.- -sister  of  Hesperides, 
In  the  ambrosia  of  celestial  trees, 

Embalmed  thee  for  us  ! 
W.  A.  Croffut,  in  New  York  Graphic. 
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CLOUDS. 

MORTALS  say  their  heart  is  light 
When  the  clouds  around  disperse  ; 
Clouds  to  gather,  thick  as  night, 
Is  the  smoker's  universe. 

From  the  German  of  Bauernfeld. 


TWO  EPITAPHS. 


HIS  pipe  is  out;  he's  smoked  enough, 
He's  ta'en  his  final  earthly  puff ; 
Upon  his  tomb  we  carve  no  lies ; 
We  say    his  friends  all  piped  their  eyes. 


II. 

UNDER  this  stone  lies  Meredith  Morgan, 
Who  blew  the  bellows  of  our  church  organ ; 
Tobacco  he  hated,  to  smoke  most  unwilling ; 
Yet,  never  so  pleased  as  when  pipes  he  was  filling ; 
No  reflection  on  him  for  rude  speech  could  be  cast, 
Tho'  he  gave  our  old  organist  many  a  blast. 

No  puffer  was  Tie, 

Tho'  a  capital  blower; 
He  could  fill  double  G, 
And  now  lies  a  note  lower. 


So 


GEORDIE  TO  HIS  TOBACCO-PIPE. 

i. 

GOOD  pipe — old  friend — old  black  and  coloured 
friend, 

Whom  I  have  smoked  these  fourteen  years 
and  more — 
My  best  companion,  faithful  to  the  end — 
Faithful  to  death,  through  all  thy  fiery  core ! 

How  shall  I  sing  thy  praises,  or  proclaim 

The  generous  virtues  which  I've  found  in  thee  ? 

I  know  thou  carest  not  a  whit  for  fame  ; 

And  hast  no  thought  but  how  to  comfort  me, 

And  serve  my  needs,  and  humour  every  mood  ; 

But  love  and  friendship  do  my  heart  constrain 
To  give  thee  all  I  can  for  much  of  good, 

Which  thou  hast  rendered  me  in  joy  and  pain. 

Say,  then,  old  honest  meerschaum  !  shall  I  weave 

Thy  history  together  with  my  own  ? 
Of  late  I  never  see  thee  but  I  grieve 

For  him  whose  gift  thou  wert — for  ever  gone  ! 

Gone  to  his  grave  amidst  the  vines  of  France : 
He,  all  so  good,  so  beautiful  and  wise ! 

And  this  dear  giver  doth  thyself  enhance, 

And  makes  thee  doubly  precious  in  mine  eyes. 
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For  he  was  one  of  Nature's  rarest  men, 

Poet  and  preacher,  lover  of  his  kind  ; 
True-hearted  man  of  God  !  whose  like  again 

In  this  world's  journey  I  may  never  find  ! 

I  know  not  if  the  shadow  of  his  soul, 

Or  the  divine  effulgence  of  his  heart, 
Has  through  thy  veins  in  mystic  silence  stole  ; 

But  thou  to  me  dost  seem  of  him  a  part. 

His  hands  hath  touched  thee;  and  his  lips  have 
drawn, 

As  mine,  full  many  an  inspiring  cloud 
From  thy  great  burning  heart,  at  night  and  morn  ; 
And  thou  art  here,  whilst  he  lies  in  his  shroud  ! 

And  here  am  I,  his  friend  and  thine,  old  pipe ! 

And  he  has  often  sat  my  chair  beside, 
As  he  was  wont  to  sit  in  living  type — 

Of  many  companies  the  flower  and  pride  ! 

Sat  by  my  side,  and  talked  to  me  the  while, 

Invisible  to  every  eye,  save  mine  ; 
And  smiled  upon  me  as  he  used  to  smile, 
When  we  three  sat  o'er  our  good  cups  of  wine. 

Ah  !  happy  days,  when  the  old  Chapel  House, 
Of  the  old  Forest  Chapel,  rang  with  mirth, 

And  the  great  joy  of  our  divine  carouse, 

As  we  hob-nobbed  it  by  the  blazing  hearth  ! 

We  never  more,  old  pipe,  shall  see  those  days, 
Whose  memories  lie  like  pictures  in  my  mind  ; 

But  thou  and  I  will  go  the  self-same  ways, 
E'en  though  we  leave  all  other  friends  behind. 

G 
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And  for  thy  sake,  and  for  my  own,  and  his, 
We  will  be  one,  as  we  have  ever  been  ; 

Thou  dear  old  friend,  with  thy  most  honest  phiz : 
And  no  new  faces  come  our  loves  between  ! 

IT. 

Thou  hast  thy  separate  virtues,  honest  pipe ! 

Apart  from  all  the  memory  of  friends  ; 
For  thou  art  mellow,  old  and  black  and  ripe  ; 

And  the  good  weed  that  in  its  smoke  ascends 

From  thy  rare  bowl,  doth  scent  the  liberal  air 
With  incense  richer  than  the  woods  of  Ind. 

E'en  to  the  barren  palate  of  despair — 

(Inhaled  through  cedar- tubes  from  glorious 
Scinde !) 

It  hath  a  charm  would  quicken  into  life, 

And  make  the  heart  gush  out  in  streams  of  love, 

And  the  earth,  dead  before,  with  beauty  rife, 
And  full  of  flowers  as  heaven  of  stars  above. 

It  is  thy  virtue  and  peculiar  gift, 

Thou  sooty  wizard  of  the  potent  weed  : 

No  other  pipe  can  thus  the  soul  uplift, 

Or  such  rare  fancies  and  high  musings  breed. 

I've  tried  full  many  of  thy  kith  and  kind, 

Dug  from  thy  native  Asiatic  clay, 
Fashioned  by  cunning  hand,  and  curious  mind, 

Into  all  shapes  and  features,  grave  and  gay. 

Black  niggers'  heads,  with  their  white-livered  eyes, 
Glaring  in  fiery  horror  through  the  smoke  ; 

And  monstrous  dragons,  stained  with  bloody  dyes, 
And  comlier  forms  ;  but  all  save  thee  I  broke  ! 
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For  though,  like  thee,  each  pipe  was  black  and  old, 
They  were  not  wiser  for  their  many  years ; 

Nor  knew  thy  sorcery,  though  set  in  gold, 

Nor  had  thy  tropic  taste — these  proud  compeers  ! 

Like  great  John  Paul,  who  would  have  loved  thee 
well, 

Thou  art  the  "  only  one  "  of  all  thy  race  ; 
Nor  shall  another  comrade  near  thee  dwell, 

Old  king  of  pipes  !  my  study's  pride  and  grace  ! 

in. 

Thus  have  I  made  "assurance  doubly  sure," 
And  sealed  it  twice — that  thou  shalt  reign  alone  ! 

And,  as  the  dainty  bee  doth  search  for  pure 
Sweet  honey,  till  hi:i  laden  thighs  do  groan 

With  their  sweet  burden,  tasting  nothing  foul, 
So  thou  of  best  tobacco  shalt  be  filled ; 

And  when  the  starry  midnight  wakes  the  owl, 
And  the  lorn  nightingale  her  song  has  trilled, 

I,  with  my  lamp  and  books,  as  is  my  wont, 
Will  give  thee  of  the  choicest  of  all  climes — 

Black  Cavendish,  full-flavoured,  full  of  juice  ; 

Pale  Turkish,  famed  through  all  the  Osman  times ; 

Dark  Latakia,  Syrian,  Persia's  pride, 

And  sweet  Virginian,  sweeter  than  them  all ! 

0,  rich  bouquet  of  plants  !  fit  for  a  bride, 

Who,  blushing,  waits  the  happy  bridegroom's  call. 

And  these  shall  be  thy  food,  thy  dainty  food, 
And  we  together  will  their  lux'ry  share  ; 

Voluptuous  tumults  stealing  through  the  blood — 
Voluptuous  visions  filling  all  the  air  ! 
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I  will  not  thee  profane  with  impious  Shag, 
Nor  poison  thee  with  Niggerhead  and  Twist, 

Nor  with  Kentucky,  though  the  planters  brag 
That  it  hath  virtues  all  the  rest  have  missed. 

These  are  for  porters,  loafers,  and  the  scum 
Who  have  no  sense  for  the  diviner  weeds  ; 

Who  drink  their  muddy  beer,  and  muddier  rum, 
Insatiate,  like  dogs,  in  all  their  greeds. 

But  not  for  thee,  nor  me,  these  things  obscene  ; 

We  have  a  higher  pleasure,  purer  taste. 
My  draughts  have  been  with  thee  of  hyprocene, 

And  our  delights  intelligent  and  chaste. 

IV. 

Intelligent  and  chaste  since  we  have  held 
Commune  together  on  the  world's  highway  ; 

No  Falstaff  failings  have  my  mind  impelled 
To  do  misdeeds  of  sack  by  night  or  day  ; 

But  we  have  ever  erred  on  virtue's  side — 

At  least  we  should  have  done — but,  woe  is  me  ! 

I  fear  in  this  my  statement  I  have  lied  ; 

For  ghosts,  like  moonlight  shadows  on  the  sea, 

Crowd  thick  around  me  from  the  shadowy  past, 
Ghosts  of  old  memories  reeling  drunk  with  wine  ! 

And  boon  companions,  Lysius-like  and  vast 
In  their  proportions  as  the  god  divine. 

I  do  confess  my  sins,  and  here  implore 

The  aid  of  "  Rare  Old  Ben  "  and  other  ghosts, 

That  I  may  sin  again  but  rarely  more, 
Responsive  only  unto  royal  toasts. 
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For,  save  these  sins,  I  am  a  saintly  man, 

And  live  like  other  saints  on  prayer  and  praise  ; 

My  long  face  longer,  if  life  be  a  span, 
Than  any  two  lives  in  these  saintly  days. 

So  let  me  smoke,  and  drink,  and  do  good  deeds, 
And  boast  the  doing  like  a  Pharisee  ; 

Am  I  not  holy  if  I  love  the  creeds, 

Even  though  my  drinking  sins  choke  up  the  sea  ? 

From  The  Gypsies  of  the  Danes'  Dike, 
by  George  S.  Phillips  (January  Searle). 


ODE  TO  MY  PIPE. 

OH,  blessed  pipe, 
That  now  I  clutch  within  my  gripe, 
What  joy  is  in  thy  smooth  round  bowl, 

As  black  as  coal ! 

So  sweetly  wed, 
To  thy  blanched  gradual  thread, 
Like  Desdemona  to  the  Moor, 

Thou  pleasure's  core. 

What  woman's  lip 
Could  ever  give,  like  thy  red  tip, 
Such  unremitting  store  of  bliss, 

Or  such  a  kiss  ! 

Oh,  let  me  toy 
(Ixion-like  with  cloudy  joy), 
Thy  stem  with  a  most  gentle  slant, 

I  eye  askant  ? 

Unseen,  unheard, 
Thy  dreamy  nectar  is  transferred, 
The  while  serenity  astride 

Thy  neck  doth  ride. 
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A  burly  cloud 
Doth  now  thy  outward  beauties  shroud  ; 
And  now  a  film  doth  upwards  creep, 

Cuddling  the  cheek. 

And  now  a  ring, 
A  mimic  silver  quoit,  takes  wing ; 
Another,  and  another,  mount  on  high, 

Then  spread  and  die. 

They  say  in  story, 
That  good  men  have  a  crown  of  glory  ; 
Oh,  beautiful  and  good,  behold 

The  crowns  unfold ! 

How  did  they  live  ? 
What  pleasure  could  the  old  world  give, 
That  ancient,  miserable  lot, 

When  thou  wert  not  ? 

Oh,  woe  betide, 
My  oldest,  dearest  friend  hath  died  ! 
Died  in  my  hand  quite  unaware — 

Oh,  Baccy  rare ! 

Odds  and  Ends  from  an  Old  Drawer, 
by  Andrew  Wvnter  (1853). 


ELEGY  ON  A  QUID  OF  TOBACCO. 

["  Anthology"  vol.  i.    Bristol:  Southey,  I799-] 

IT  lay  before  me  on  the  close-grazed  grass, 
Beside  my  path,  an  old  Tobacco-quid  : 
And  shall  I  by  the  mute  adviser  pass 
Without  one  serious  thought  ?  now  heaven  forbid  I 
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Perhaps  some  idle  drunkard  threw  thee  there — 
Some  husband,  spendthrift  of  his  weekly  hire, 

One  who  for  wife  and  children  takes  no  care, 
But  sits  and  tipples  by  the  alehouse  fire. 

Ah  !  luckless  was  the  day  he  learnt  to  chew ! 

Embryo  of  ills  the  quid  that  pleased  him  first ! 
Thirsty  from  that  unhappy  quid  he  grew, 

Then  to  the  alehouse  went  to  quench  his  thirst. 

So  great  events  from  causes  small  arise — 
The  forest  oak  was  once  an  acorn-seed — 

And  many  a  wretch  from  drunkenness  who  dies 
Owes  all  his  evils  to  the  Indian  weed. 

Let  not  temptation,  mortal,  ere  come  nigh  ! 

Suspect  some  ambush  in  the  parsley  hid  ; 
From  the  first  kiss  of  love  ye  maidens  fly ! 

Ye  youths,  avoid  the  first  Tobacco-quid  ! 

Perhaps  I  wrong  thee,  O  thou  veteran  chaw ! 

And  better  thoughts  my  musings  should  engage : 
That  thou  wert  rounded  in  some  toothless  jaw, 

The  joy,  perhaps,  of  solitary  age. 

One  who  has  suffered  Fortune's  hardest  knocks, 
Poor,  and  with  none  to  tend  on  his  grey  hairs, 

Yet  has  a  friend  in  his  Tobacco-box, 

And,  while  he  rolls  his  quid,  forgets  his  cares. 

Even  so  it  is  with  human  happiness- 
Each  seeks  his  own  according  to  his  whim  ; 

One  toils  for  wealth,  one  Fame  alone  can  bless, 
One  asks  a  quid — a  quid  is  all  to  him  ; 

O,  veteran  chaw !  thy  fibres  savoury,  strong, 

While  aught  remained  to  chew,  thy  master  chew'd, 

Then  cast  thee  here,  when  all  thy  juice  was  gone, 
Emblem  of  selfish  man's  ingratitude  ! 
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O,  happy  man  !  O,  cast-off  quid  !  is  he 
Who,  like  as  thou,  has  comforted  the  poor. 

Happy  his  age  who  knows  himself,  like  thee, 
Thou  didst  thy  duty — man  can  do  no  more. 


[The  following  translation  of  a  popular  German  song  was 
published  originally  in  Taifs  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
Taifs  will  be  remembered  as  the  great  Liberal  magazine, 
which  numbered  amongst  its  regular  contributors 
William  Howitt,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  and  De  Quincey. 
The  Autobiography  of  an  English  Opium  Eater  was 
first  published  in  Taifs.  The  chapter  on  "Literary 
Connections  and  Acquaintances,"  which  contained 
some  allusions  to  the  Liverpool  Literary  Society, 
caused  considerable  excitement  amongst  the  then  existing 
members  of  that  body.  Had  De  Quincey  lived  to  the 
present  day  this  chapter  might  have  been  continued  with 
advantage,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  famous  essay 
on  "  The  Snakes  of  Iceland  ;  " — there  are  none.] 


F  croaking  fools  that  whine  profanely 


Me  grief  assails  and  pinches  vainly, 
Blest  with  a  pipeful  of  taback. 
But  just  to-day  quite  changed  the  case  is — 

To-day  my  wonted  taste  is  slack ; 
And  gladly  for  a  maiden's  graces, 
I'd  pledge  my  pipe  of  best  taback ! 

The  soldier  'gainst  his  will  a-fasting, 

The  sailor  that  his  grog  must  lack, 
Beguiles  the  vain  desire  of  tasting, 

With  help  of  pipe  and  mild  taback. 
But  comes  some  pearl  of  pretty  wenches — 

At  once  his  heart  begins,  tick-tack ! 
The  joy  within  him  even  quenches 

His  smoking  pipeful  of  taback. 


Theoderit. 


GERMAN  SONG. 


At  life's  disasters,  there's  a  pack : 
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For  me,  I  hold  the  doctrine  stoutly 

Maintained  by  famous  Major  Crack  ; 
Because,  like  him,  I  prize  devoutly 

Both  comely  maidens  and  taback. 
By  war's  outrageous  din  unshaken, 

He  still  kept  safe  in  haversack, 
A  picture  from  his  mistress  taken, 

And  his  dear  pipe,  to  puff  taback. 


THE   REVEREND  SNUFF-TAKER'S 
DILEMMA. 

{These  verses  are  founded  upon  an  anecdote,  related  as  follows 
in  Dean  Ramsay's  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and 
Character.  Edinburgh  :  Edmonston,  Douglas. — "  The 
inveterate  snuff-taker,  like  the  dram-drinker,  felt  severely 
the  being  deprived  of  his  accustomed  stimulant,  as  in  the 
following  instance  : — A  severe  snow-storm  in  the  High- 
lands, which  lasted  for  several  weeks,  having  stopped  all 
communication  between  neighbouring  hamlets,  the  snuff- 
boxes were  soon  reduced  to  their  last  pinch.  Borrowing 
and  begging  from  all  the  neighbours  within  their  reach 
were  first  resorted  to,  but  when  these  failed,  all  were  alike 
reduced  to  the  longing  which  unwillingly-abstinent  snuff- 
takers  alone  know.  The  minister  ot  the  parish  was 
amongst  the  unhappy  number ;  the  craving  was  so  intense 
that  study  was  out  of  the  question,  and  he  became  quite 
restless.  As  a  last  resort,  the  beadle  was  despatched, 
through  the  snow,  to  a  neighbouring  glen,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  supply ;  but  he  came  back  as  unsuccessful  as  he 
went.  '  What's  to  be  dune,  John  ? '  was  the  minister's 
pathetic  inquiry.  John  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  he  could  not  tell ;  but  immediately  thereafter  started 
up,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  occurred  to  him.  He  came  back 
in  a  few  minutes,  crying,  '  Hae  ! '  The  minister  too  eager 
to  be  scrutinising,  took  a  long,  deep  pinch,  and  then  said, 
*  Whaur  did  you  get  it  ? '  'I  soupit  (swept)  the  poupit,'  was 
John's  expressive  reply.  The  minister's  accumulated 
superfluous  Sabbath  snuff  now  came  into  good  use."] 
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Near  the  Highlands, 

Where  the  dry  lands 

Are  divided  into  islands, 
And  distinguished  from  the  mainland 

As  the  Western  Hebrides, 

Stormy  weather 

Those  who  stay  there, 

Often  times  for  weeks  together, 
Keeps  asunder  from  their  neighbours, 

Hemra'd  about  by  angry  seas* 

For,  storm-batter'd, 

Boats  are  shatter'd, 

And  their  precious  cargoes  scatter'd 
In  the  boist'rous  Sound  of  Jura, 

Or  thy  passage,  Colonsay  ; 

While  the  seamen, 

Like  true  freemen, 

Battle  bravely  with  the  Demon 
Of  the  storm,  who  strives  to  keep  them 

From  their  harbour  in  the  bay. 

For  this  reason 

One  bad  season 

(If  to  say  so  be  not  treason), 
In  an  island  town  the  people 

Were  reduced  to  great  distress. 

Though  on  mainland 

They  would  fain  land, 

They  were  storm-bound  in  their  am  land 
Where  each  luxury  was  little, 

And  grew  "  beautifully  less." 

But  whose  sorrow, 
That  sad  morrow, 
When  no  man  could  beg  or  borrow 
From  a  friend's  repository, 

Equall'd  theirs  who  craved  for  snuff? 
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But,  most  sadden'd, 
Nearly  madden'd 

For  the  lack  of  that  which  gladden'd 
His  proboscis,  was  the  parson, 

Hight  the  Rev'rend  Neil  Macduff. 

If  a  snuffer, 
Though  no  puffer, 

You  may  guess  what  pangs  he'd  suffer 
In  his  journey  through  a  snow-drift, 

Visiting  a  neighb'ring  town  ; 
From  his  wishing 
For  some  sneishing ; 
But  his  chasing  and  his  fishing 
Could  procure  no  Taddy's  Mixture, 

Moist  Rappee,  or  Kendal  Brown. 

In  his  trouble — 
Now  made  double, 

Since  his  last  hope  proved  a  bubble — 
To  his  aid  came  beadle  Johnnie, 

In  his  parish  right-hand  man, 
With  a  packet, 
Saying  "  Tak  it, 
It's  as  clean  as  I  can  mak'  it, 
If  ye'd  save  yer  snuff  on  Sabbath 

A  toom  box  ye  needna  scan." 

Being  lusty 
(Though  'twas  musty) 
To  his  nose  the  snuff  so  dusty 
Put  the  minister,  too  much  in  want 

The  gift  to  scrutinise. 

In  idea 

He  could  see  a 
Blessing  in  this  panacea  ; 
So  he  took  such  hearty  pinches  as  brought 
Tears  into  his  eyes  : 
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Then  to  Johnnie, 
His  old  cronie, 

Cried — "  I  feared  I'd  ne'er  get  ony." 
"  Weel,  I'll  tell  ye,"  said  the  beadle, 

"  Whaur  I  got  the  stock  of  snuff. 
In  the  poupit 
Low  I  stoupit, 

An'  the  snuff  and  stour  I  soupit, 
Then  I  brocht  ye  here  a  handfu' 

For  ye  need  it  sair  enough." 

A.  A.  Sharp. 


SONG  OF  THE  SMOKE-WREATHS. 

SUNG  TO  THE  SMOKERS. 

NOT  like  clouds  that  cap  the  mountains, 
Not  like  mists  that  mask  the  sea, 
Not  like  vapours  round  the  fountains — 
Soft  and  clear  and  warm  are  we. 

Hear  the  tempest,  how  its  minions 
Tear  the  clouds  and  heap  the  snows ; 

No  storm  rage  is  in  our  pinions, 
Who  knows  us,  'tis  peace  he  knows. 

Soaring  from  the  burning  censers, 
Stealing  forth  through  all  the  air, 

Hovering  as  the  mild  dispensers 
Over  you  of  blisses  rare, 

Softly  float  we,  softly  blend  we, 

Tinted  from  the  deep  blue  sky, 
Scented  from  the  myrrh-lands,  bend  we 

Downward  to  you  ere  we  die. 
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Ease  we  bring  and  airy  fancies, 
Sober  thoughts  with  visions  gay, 

Peace  profound,  with  daring  glances 
Through  the  clouds  to  endless  day. 

Not  like  clouds  that  cap  the  mountains, 
Not  like  mists  that  mask  the  sea, 

Not  like  vapours  round  the  fountains — 
Soft  and  clear  and  warm  are  we. 

L.T.A.  in  London  Society. 


MY  THREE  LOVES. 

WHEN  Life  was  all  a  summer  day, 
And  I  was  under  twenty, 
Three  loves  were  scattered  in  my  way — 
And  three  at  once  are  plenty. 
Three  hearts,  if  offered  with  a  grace, 

One  thinks  not  of  refusing. 
The  task  in  this  especial  case 
Was  only  that  of  choosing. 

I  knew  not  which  to  make  my  pet — 
My  pipe,  cigar,  or  cigarette. 

To  cheer  my  night  or  glad  my  day 

My  pipe  was  ever  willing  ; 
The  meerschaum  or  the  lowly  clay 

Alike  repaid  the  filling. 
Grown  men  delight  in  blowing  clouds, 

As  boys  in  blowing  bubbles, 
Our  cares  to  puff  away  in  crowds, 

And  banish  all  our  troubles. 

My  pipe  I  nearly  made  my  pet, 
Above  cigar  or  cigarette. 
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A  tiny  paper,  tightly  rolled 

About  some  Latakia, 
Contains  within  its  magic  fold 

A  mighty  panacea. 
Some  thought  of  sorrow  or  of  strife 

At  ev'ry  whiff  will  vanish  ; 
And  all  the  scenery  of  life 

Turn  picturesquely  Spanish. 

But  still  I  could  not  quite  forget 
Cigar  and  pipe  for  cigarette. 

To  yield  an  after-dinner  puff 

O'er  demi-tasse  and  brandy, 
No  cigarettes  are  strong  enough  ; 

No  pipes  are  ever  handy. 
However  fine  may  be  the  feed, 

It  only  moves  my  laughter 
Unless  a  dry  delicious  weed 

Appears  a  little  after. 

A  prime  cigar  I  firmly  set 
Above  a  pipe  or  cigarette. 

But,  after  all,  I  try  in  vain 

To  fetter  my  opinion  ; 
Since  each  upon  my  giddy  brain 

Has  boasted  a  dominion. 
Comparisons  I'll  not  provoke, 

Lest  all  should  be  offended. 
Let  this  discussion  end  in  smoke, 

As  many  more  have  ended. 

And  each  I'll  make  a  special  pet; — 
My  pipe,  cigar,  and  cigarette. 

Henrv  S.  Leigh, 
in  the  London  Magazine,  November  (1875). 
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THE   ANCIENT  DRIVELLER;  OR, 
"WHO   KILLED   THE  CAT?" 

["One  gentleman  at  a  lecture  took  a  fine  cat  from  under  a 
table,  and  poured  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  upon  the  cat's 
tongue,  through  a  glass  tube,  and  the  cat  was  dead  instan- 
taneously. But  what  was  it  that  had  poisoned  it  ?  It  was 
the  juice  from  the  stem  of  a  meerschaum  pipe,  which  some 
of  our  young  men  delight  so  much  in  smoking." — Extract 
from  Report  of  Anti-Tobacco  Society s  Meeting. 

"  This  had  been  proved  by  experiments  upon  cats,  dogs,  and 
pigeons,  he  (the  hard-working,  underpaid  lecturer  of  the 
Anti-Tobacco  Society)  having  seen  a  strong  healthy  Tom 
cat,  an  entire  cat,  die  in  one  minute  and  fifty-eight  seconds, 
from  the  effects  of  the  washings  of  a  meerschaum  pipe 
being  poured  down  his  throat." — Vide  Proceedings  of  the 
A  nti-  Tobacco  Society.  ] 

IT  is  an  Ancient  Driveller, 
Less  welcome,  far,  than  free, 
And  he  stoppeth  a  youth  with  a  weed  in  his  mouth, 
And  croaketh  : — "  List  to  me." 

A.  pottering,  meddlesome,  imbecile  wight, 

And  a  bit  of  a  quack  beside  ; 
Quoth  he  : — "  I'm  an  Anti-Tobaccoite, 

And  smoking  can't  abide." 

He  is  button-holed  by  a  skinny  hand  ; 

Sees  a  gooseberry-optic's  gleam  ; 
List'ning,  eftsoons  the  smoker  swoons 

In  a  hideous  night-mare  dream. 
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"  There  was  a  pipe  " — quoth  the  driveller, 

And  he  cackled  his  foolish  fill  ; 
Telling  how  the  pipe's  bowl  would  enslave  man's  soul, 

And  a  poison  dire  distil. 

The  smoker  eyeth  his  weed  askance, 

Gazing  hard  on  the  imbecile  leer ; 
On  the  unkempt  hair,  and  the  large,  soil'd  hands, 
Of  the  grotesque  figure  that  'fore  him  stands — 

The  Ancient  Driveller. 

"  I  concocted  '  facts ; '  I  scribbled  tracts  ; 

I  lectured,  again  and  again, 
But  my  words  were  mist — few  listen'd,  I  wist, 

Since  the  fog-smoke  filPd  my  brain. 

"  What  might  I  do  to  astonish  my  kind, 

Unkind  as  they  are  to  me  ! 
Shall  I  ever  waste  words  on  the  barren  wind, 
And  orate  to  a  generation  blind, 

From  Tobacco  their  souls  to  free  ! 

"  Pipe  smoke  was  here;  pipe  smoke  was  there  ; 

Pipe  smoke  rose  most  profound  : 
It  squirl'd  and  twirl'd,  and  curl'd  and  whirl'd, 

Eftsoons  my  head  span  round. 

"  I  gather'd  the  essence  of  many  pipes  ; 

I  scraped  each  foul  tube  clean : 
From  meerschaum,  briar-root,  Broseley  clay, 
And  strong  old  cutty,  I  drew,  each  day, 

The  poison — Nicotine  ! 

"  Through  the  fog  came  an  old  Tcm  Cat : 

At  length  the  hour  was  ripe  ! 
Cats  ought  to  die,  that  men  might  spy 

The  poison  that's  in  a  pipe. 
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"  I  coax'd  and  lured  the  Cat  with  milk  : 
Laying  out  three-halfpence  a-week ; 

But  I  count  not  lost  the  money  it  cost, 
Since  I  made  that  mouser  squeak." 

"  Now,  save  thee,  Ancient  Driveller, 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus  : 

Thy  pangs  are  keen."    "  With  Nicotine 
"  I  hocuss'd  that  luckless  puss  !  " 


"  I  had  done  a  brutal,  unlawful  thing  ; 

And  the  victim  of  my  wiles 
Should  no  more,  now,  with  shrill  '  Moll-row,' 

Make  music  on  the  tiles. 

"  Yet,  the  poison  had  scarce  half  done  its  work : 

In  a  stupefied  trance  puss  lay. 
So,  could  I  discover  a  deadlier  dose, 

It  were  his  on  an  early  day. 

"  I  went  to  meetings,  as  of  yore  ; 

I  still  concocted  '  facts  ; ' 
For  '  five  thousand  pounds  '  I  ceased  not  to  bore  : 

Nor  to  scribble  unreadable  tracts  ;  " 

"  Yet  like  my  choker  all  dingy  white, 

With  many  a  spot  and  speck, 
I  felt  that  the  half-defunct  Tom  Cat 

Was  hanging  about  my  neck. 

"  Wherever  I  stay'd  or  wander'd — 

Grammercy  !  in  every  place — 
There  the  mouser  spat ;  'twas  a  Cheshire  Cat ; 

Sat,  grinn'd,  and  sneezed  in  my  face. 

"  I  had  written  most  awful  diluted  rhyme 

Of  Tobacco-users'  woes  ; 
I  had  cook'd  statistics,  a  page  at  a  time  ; 

I  had  maunder'd  through  dismal  prose  ; 
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"  But  my  muse  'gan  quite  deserting  me, 

Since  the  Tom  Cat's  '  mews  '  I'd  still' d  : 
I  saw  him,  dimly,  by  day  and  night — 
A  gruesome,  broad-grinning,  ugly  sprite  ! — 
And  my  heart  with  fear  was  fill'd. 

"  Fear  of  the  Bobby,  who'd  growl  his  charge 

Of  '  cruelty '  in  my  ear  : 
The  Recorder,  I  fear'd,  would  give  six  months 

To  this  Ancient  Driveller. 

"  The  Cat's  dim  form  around  my  neck — 

Thence  he  would  never  go  ! — 
Hung,  staring  like  a  painted  cat 

Outside  a  wild-beast  show. 

"  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  kept  them  closed, 

But  his  eyes  wink'd  in  my  brain, 
And  the  feline  fiend  to  purr  began — 
Had  I  known  how  to  fight  as  a  Lancashire  man, 

I  would  have  '  purr'd '  again. 

"  His  bristling  hair  and  whiskers  rare 

Emitted  a  glimmer  pale  : 
Electric  flashes  sprang  from  his  back 

And  most  distended  tail. 

"  Like  phosphorescent  green-cheese  moons, 

Or  long-dead  whitings,  or  aiks, 
His  goggling  optics'  elfish  light 

Fell  round  in  hoary  flakes. 

"  How  could  I  finish  my  half-done  deed, 

And  shake  his  hold  me  from  ? 
Teetotaller  never  yet  nursed  such  hate 

As  I  did,  for  Old  Tom. 
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"  From  poppy  and  mandragora 

I  a  drowsy  ink  did  make, 
I  drawl' d  and  scrawl'd  what  none  might  read 

Or  speak,  and  keep  awake. 

44  No  4  witty  scribblers '  write  for  us  : 

All  sprightliness  we  forbid. 
Only  ponderous  double-leaded  yarns, 
Ungrammatical  rot,  and  lies,  I  wot, 

May  share  our  4  five  thousand  quid/ 

44  I  deliver'd  a  lecture  that  dismal  night, 

In  a  long  monotonous  drawl  : 
A  dreary,  droning,  and  drowsy  whine. 
The  recipe's  not  exclusively  mine  : 

Our  lecturers  have  it,  all. 

44  My  little  audience  slumber'd  soon  : 
They  were  nodding  and  snoring,  each. 

There's  never  an  opiate  can  compare 
With  an  Anti-Tobaccoite  speech  ! 

44  The  Tom  Cat  now  had  a  feebler  hold, 

And,  as  somnolent  words  I  read, 
With  drowsy  tone  as  a  beetle's  drone, 
He  relax'd  his  grip,  and  from  me  did  slip 
Like  an  extra  weight  of  lead. 

44 1  talk'd  for  another  hour  or  so, 

And  he  quite  succumb'd  to  that: 
Eureka  !   The  means  were  found,  I  ween  : 
I  was  more  narcotic  than  Nicotine  ! 
I  had  poison'd  the  old  Tom  Cat ! 

44  Now,  when  the  mousers  see  me  anigh, 
They  quicken,  each,  their  pace  ; 

Beyond  the  sound  of  my  voice  to  bound, 
They  yell,  and  hotly  chase  ; 

Taking  sights  at  me  and  my  Nicotine — 
They  bemock  me,  to  my  face. 
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"  My  deeds  all  know,  and  wherever  I  go 

I'm  saluted  by  every  brat : 
'  Yah  !  Yah  ! '  they  cry :  '  Wot  a  wicked  old  guy ! ' 

And  they  yell—'  Who  killed  the  Cat  ? ' " 

The  smoker  bath  finish'd  his  mild  cigar : 

His  snores  would  a  beadle  thrill. 
He  slumbers  sound  as  a  three-years  child  : 

The  Driveller  hath  his  will. 


THE  LAST  QUID. 
E  seized  the  quid — 'twas  hard  and  dry, 


The  beggar'd  sailor  heaved  a  sigh — 
Despair  was  in  his  look. 
"And  have  I  fought  and  bled  in  vain  ? 

Are  all  my  comforts  o'er? 
When  shall  I  see  thy  like  again, 
Thou  last  one  of  my  store  ? 

"  High  and  dry  I've  kept  thee  here, 

In  hopes  of  getting  aid  ; 
My  cruise,  alas  !  is  lost,  I  fear — 

Oh  !  why  was  'Baccy  made  ? 
I've  borne  all  weathers,  wind  and  rain, 

And  patiently  I  bore — 
When  shall  I  see  thy  like  again, 

Thou  last  one  of  my  store  ?  " 

His  gaze  was  on  the  muddy  ground, 

And  mis'ry  in  his  eye  ; 
Sudden  he  sprang  with  eager  bound 

On  something  glitt'ring  nigh  : 


The  last  one  in  its  nook ; 
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"  A  sovereign's  aid,  'tis  very  plain  ; 

Thank  heaven,  I  ask  no  more  ; 
Soon  shall  I  see  thy  like  again, 

Thou  last  one  of  my  store." 

H.  J.  Meller  in  Nicotiana  (1833). 


LE  MISERABLE. 

DARK  was  the  night,  and  not  a  star 
Its  kindly  glimmer  lent, 
As  I — from  home  and  friends  afar— 
My  weary  footsteps  bent, 
O'er  craggy  peak  and  barren  plain, 

Through  mountain  pass  and  glen ; 
With  jaded  heart  and  aching  brain — 
Most  wretched  I,  of  men. 

'Twas  not  because  my  love  was  false, 

Or  relatives  unkind ; 
Nor  that  I'd  missed  a  fav'rite  valse, 

Nor  had  a  troubled  mind. 
Nor  was't  through  any  frantic  deed, 

That  thus  I  homeward  flew  ; 
But,  oh  !  I'd  neither  pipe  nor  weed, 

Nor  means  to  raise  a  chew  / 

E.H.S. 


SEASONABLE  SWEETS. 

"  Don't  be  flowery,  Jacob." — Charles  Dickens. 

WHEN  the  year  is  young,  what  sweets  are  flung 
By  the  violets,  hiding,  dim, 
And  the  lilac,  that  sways  her  censers  high, 
Whilst  the  skylark  chants  a  hymn  ! 
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How  sweet  is  the  scent  of  the  daffodil  bloom, 

When  blithe  spring  decks  each  spray, 
And  the  flowering  thorn  sheds  rare  perfume 

Through  the  beautiful  month  of  May  ! 
What  a  dainty  pet  is  the  mignonette, 

Whose  sweets  wide-scattered  are  ! 
But  sweeter  to  me  than  all  these  yet, 

Is  the  scent  of  a  prime  cigar  ! 


Delicious  airs  waft  the  fields  of  June, 

When  the  beans  are  all  in  flower  ; 
The  woodruff  is  fragrant  in  the  hedge, 

And  the  woodbine  in  the  bower. 
Sweet  eglantine  doth  her  garlands  twine 

For  the  blithe  hours  as  they  run, 
And  balmily  sighs  the  meadow  sweet, 

That  is  all  in  love  with  the  sun  ; 
Whilst  new-mown  hay  o'er  the  hedgerows  gay 

Flings  odorous  airs  afar  ; 
Yet,  sweeter  than  these  on  the  passing  breeze, 

Is  the  scent  of  a  prime  cigar. 


When  all  the  beauties  of  Flora's  court 

Smile  on  the  gay  parterre, 
What  glorious  colour,  what  exquisite  form, 

And  dainty  scents  are  there ! 
They  bask  in  the  beam,  and  bend  by  the  stream, 

Like  beautiful  nymphs  at  play, 
Holding  dew-pearls  up  in  each  nectar  cup, 

To  the  glorious  God  of  Day. 
Oh  !  their  lives  are  sweet,  but  all  too  brief, 

And  death  doth  their  sweetness  mar  ; 
But  fragrance  fine  is  for  ever  thine, 

My  well-beloved  cigar! 

C. 
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THE  PIPE  AND  THE  QUID. 

I FLUNG  a  pipe  into  the  air, 
And  it  fell  down,  I  knew  not  where  ; 
For  many  folks  were  near  to  me, 
And  so  I  did  not  stay  to  see. 

I  spun  a  quid  up  in  the  air, 
And  that  fell  down,  I  knew  not  where  ; 
For  'twould  require  the  strongest  sight 
To  follow  a  quid  in  its  juicy  flight. 

Shortly  I  found  my  pipe  again, 
On  the  head  of  my  uncle  broke  in  twain  ; 
And  the  quid  I  had  not  seen  descend, 
I  found  in  the  eye  of  my  dearest  friend. 


HREE  gipsies  I  saw  on  a  common  lie, 


As  through  the  heath,  so  sandy  and  rough, 


With  struggling  wheels'  lazy,  weary  sigh, 
My  carriage  toil'd  on  in  its  journey  tough. 

One  of  the  gipsies  held  in  his  hand 

A  fiddle,  and  play'd  for  himself  alone — 

While  in  the  eve's  sun  his  face  flash'd  like  a  brand — 
A  song  of  the  wildest  and  fieriest  tone. 


Wrongfellow. 


THE  THREE  GIPSIES. 
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The  second  gipsy  his  pipe  caress'd, 

And  watch'd  the  smoke  as  it  upward  curl'd, 

As  if  for  his  exulting  breast 

His  loved  Tobacco  were  all  the  world. 

The  third  was  plunged  in  the  gladdest  sleep, 
Above  him  his  cymbal  hung  on  a  tree ; 

The  cymbal  was  stirr'd  by  the  wind's  bold  leap — 
The  gipsy's  dreams  were  as  bold  and  as  free. 

The  gipsies  all  three  wore  a  strange  attire, 
The  hues  were  many,  and  many  the  holes ; 

But  all  three  they  had  their  whole  heart's  desire, 
And  laugh'd  at  earth's  troubles  with  reckless  souls. 

The  gipsies  taught  me  in  threefold  mode 
How,  when  gloom  gathers  around  our  life, 

With  sleep,  fiddling,  Tobacco,  we  lighten  the  load, 
And  despise  the  world's  care,  folly,  and  strife. 

While  my  carriage  crawl'd  on  with  groan  and  with 
creak, 

I  turn'd,  and  I  turn'd,  and  I  turn'd  again, 
To  gaze  at  the  brown  and  glowing  cheek 
And  the  lawless  black  hair  of  the  happy  men. 

From  the  German  of  Lenau. 
(Translated  for  the  Tobacco  Plant'., 


RIFLE 

CAKE. 

ROSE  BUD: 

Mild  Flavour. 

In  I,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 

MAY  FLOWER: 

Full  Flavour. 
In  1,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 

A  cut  Tobacco,  made  up  in  Cakes, 
ready  for  the  Pipe,  admirably  adapted 
for  carrying  in  the  vest  pocket. 

The  Tobaccos  used  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Rifle  Cake  are  Special  Growths, 
Imported  direct  from  the  Farms  in 
Old  Virginny. 

SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists  in  1,  2,  and 
4  oz.  Cakes. 


COPE'S 
NAVY  CUT. 

In  4.  Oz.  Boxes. 
In  2  Oz.  Boxes. 
In  i  Oz.  Paper 
Packets. 

Supplied  to 


"THE  QUEEN'S  NAVEE," 

COPE'S  NAVY  CUT 

j  Honest,  Popular, 
\  Uni: 


Is  The  Most^  Uniform,  Refreshing, 
Thoroughly  Enjoyable 

Tobacco  ever  offered  to  Smokers. 
SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists. 
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89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  LONDON,  e.c. 
10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


Home   Made  Cigarettes. 


"OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND," 

i^T*  For  smokers  who  prefer 
making  their  own  Cigarettes, 
"Our  Mutual  Friend "  will  be 
found  very  useful.  In  each  one 
ounce  packet  of  this  Tobacco, 
there  is  enclosed  a  small  book  of 
fine  Spanish  Cigarette  paper. 

"  Our  Mutual  Friend "  is 
mild  and  sweet  flavoured.  It  is 
like  your  first  love — fresh,  genial, 
and  rapturous.  Like  that,  it  fills 
up  all  the  Cravings  of  your  soul. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

Wholesale:-10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool; 
89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Price  Lists  and  Terms  supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 


COPE'S  TOBACCOS 

For  "All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 


COPE'S  MIXTURE 

ALWAYS  ALIKE. 

ALWAYS    IN  CONDITION. 

ALWAYS  REFRESHING. 
In  One  Ounce  Packets. 


GOLDEN  CLOUD 

THE    VERY    BEST  TOBACCO 

UNDER    THE  SUN. 
In  One  Ounce  Packets. 


COPE'S  CUT  CAVENDISH 

MADE    FOR    A  FRAGRANT 

FULL-FLAVOURED  SMOKE. 
In  One  Ounce  Packets. 


COPE'S  BRISTOL  BIRD'S  EYE 

COOL    AND  REFRESHING. 
In  One  Ounce  Packets. 


OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 

FOR    PIPES    OR  CIGARETTES. 
MILD  SMOKING. 

SWEET  FLAVOUR. 
In  One  Ounce  Packets. 


Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 


Made  in  a  Model  English  Factory. 


COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

BIRD'S  EYE   3d.  per  packet  of  12 

JULIANA   3d.  per  packet  of  10 

WHIFFS    4d.  per  packet  of  10 

OUR  MUTUAL 

FRIEND  ...  4d.  per  packet  of  10 

SOLACE    6d.  per  packet  of  10 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

GOLDEN  CLOUD— 6d.  per  box  of  12, 
made  with  and  without  tubes. 

FAIRY— A  Cigar-shaped  Cigarette,  leaf 
cover,  9d.  per  bundle  of  10. 

HAVANA — A  full-flavoured,  leaf-covered 
Cigarette,  1/-  per  box  of  13. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

DUBEC— Finest  Turkish— 

9d  per  box  of  10. 
1/-  per  box  of  20. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 


Not  made  in  Continental  Prisons. 


COPE'S 

English  Made  Cigars. 

Cope's  Courts,  Id.  Smoke. 

England's  Best,  2d.  Cigar. 

Prairie,  2d.  Cigar. 

Burgomaster,  3d.  Cigar. 

St.  George,  4d.  Cigar. 

Cope's  Shilling  Bundles. 

A  packet  of  Six  Cigars 
to  retail  at  One  Shilling. 

SOLD  By  all  Tobacconists. 

Price  List  of  the  various  Brands  of  Cigars 
in  Stock,  upwards  of  one  Hundred  varieties, 
Supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 


TOBACCO  WORKS— 10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
BRANCH  TOBACCO  FACTORY— 89,  Great  Eastern  St.  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Cope's  Mixture. 

The  Prairie  Flower. 

Registered  Trade  Mark.  Class  45.  No.  5602. 

FACSIMILE   OF  LABEL.  Registered  Trade  Mark. 


When  you  ask  for  it, 

See  that  you  get  it. 

SOLD   IN   PACKETS  ONLY. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS- 

I  COPE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Liverpool  Address-IO,  LORD  NELSON  STREET. 
London  Address-89,  Gt.  EASTERN  STREET,  e.c. 


Vhere  ish  de  lofely  Golden  Cloud?" 

HANS    BREITM  ANN'S  BARTY. 


REGISTERED   TRADE  MARK. 


G  OLD  E  N  CLOUD. 


Class  45.       No.  5604. 


FACSIMILE    OF  LABEL. 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


FINE  CUT 
BRIGHT  CAVENDISH 


SI  BRIGHT  HON 


mm 


SELECTED  VIRcTaHT^ 

l^m^^mm  mar 


TRADE     CO  PE>  MARK 
ENTERED  AT   STATIONERS  HALL. 
SOLD   IN    PACKETS  ONLY. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS- 

COPE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Liverpool  Address-10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET. 
London  Address-89,  Gt.  EASTERN  STREET,  e.c. 


Cope's  Smofte  iRoom  Booklets. 

Wumber  Seven. 


(lope's  Smofee^lRoom  Booklets. 


1.  — The  Smoker's  Text  Book — Ready. 

2.  — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Part  I. — Kco.av. 

3.  — James  Thomson  :  Selections  from  his  Con- 

tributions to  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant — Ready. 

4.  — Chaki.es  Lamb — Ready. 

5 .  — T HOM AS  C ARLYL E — Ready. 

6.  — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Tart  II.  -Ready. 

7.  — Amber:  all  about  it  -Ready. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists  and  Booksellers. 
Price  yi.  Each. 
Single  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office 
on  receipt  of  "Threepence  in  postage  stamps. 

Publish inc  Office  : 
10,    Lord   Nelson   Street,  Liverpool. 


DER  KAUFMANN. 


Won  in  segelt  das  Schiff?    Es  tragt  sidonische  Manner, 
Die  von  dem  frierenden  Nord  bringen  den  Bernstein,  das  Zinn. 

Trag'  es  gnadig,  Neptun,  und  wiegt  es  schonend,  ihr  Winde, 
In  bewirthender  Bucht  rausch'  ihm  ein  trinkbarer  Quell. 

Euch,  ihr  Gotter,  gehort  der  Kaufmann.    Gliter  zu  suchen, 
Geht  er,  doch  an  sein  Schiff  kntipfet  das  Gute  sich  an. 

F.  vox  Schiller. 


THE  MERCHANT. 


Where  sails  the  ship? — It  leads  the  Tyrian  forth 

For  the  rich  amber  of  the  liberal  North. 

Be  kind,  ye  seas— winds,  lend  your  gentlest  wing, 

May  in  each  creek,  sweet  wells  restoring  spring  !— 

To  you,  ye  gods,  belong  the  Merchant  ! — o'er 

The  waves,  his  sails  the  wide  world's  goods  exploit-  ; 

And,  all  the  while,  wherever  waft  the  gales, 

The  wide  world's  good  sails  with  him  as  he  sails  ! 


(Lord  Lytton's  Translation). 


PREFACE. 


^OME  years  ago  that  profound  scholar  and  philoso- 
pher, the  late  Mr.  William  Maccall,  contributed  to 
the  pages  of  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant  a  mass  of  material 
for  a  short  History  of  Amber,  mainly  translated  from 
German  sources.  This  material,  collated  and  printed 
originally  without  any  pretence  at  continuity  or  arrange- 
ment, it  was  intended  at  the  time  should  be  cast  into 
more  organic  form,  and  the  present  booklet  is  the 
outcome  of  that  intention.  Much  new  information, 
however,  has  been  added  and  many  fresh  sources  con- 
sulted in  its  compilation. 


MBER:  ALL  ABOUT  IT, 


BY 

J.   G.  HADDOW. 


I. 

I  is  a  substance  of  great  antiquity.  Hundreds 
irs  before  the  Christian  era  it  was  eagerly  sought 
e  Phoenicians,  and  to-day  it  is  still  one  of  the 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  of 
What  we  know  of  its  long  history  is  greatly  due 
searches  of  German  antiquarians,  and  although 
the  details  of  these  researches  are  of  interest  to 
ent  alone,  much  remains  that  cannot  fail  to 
he  sympathies  of  general  readers,  and  must  be 
r  interesting  to  smokers  who  are  brought  into 
itact  with  amber  articles. 

•r  is  analogous  to  the  vegetable  resins,  and  is  the 
)f  various  extinct  coniferous  trees,  though  it  now 
is  a  mineral.  As  an  article  of  ornament  it  was 
ized  by  the  ancients,  and  much  controversy  still 
to  which  special  region  they  depended  upon  for 
ply  of  it.  Prussia  is  the  chief  producer,  and  in 
bility  always  has  been.  There  in  stormy  weather 
thrown  in  large  quantities  on  the  coast.  It  is 
d  near  the  seaboard  in  veins  and  deposits  in  the 
rth  "  and  other  strata. 

/ord  amber  is  most  generally  believed  to  have 
ved  through  the  Spanish  from  the  Arabic  anbar. 
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£OME  years  ago  that  profound  scholar  and 
pher,  the  late  Mr.  William  Maccall,  contrib 
the  pages  of  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant  a  mass  of  i 
for  a  short  History  of  Amber,  mainly  translate 
German  sources.    This  material,  collated  and 
originally  without  any  pretence  at  continuity  or 
ment,  it  was  intended  at  the  time  should  be  c 
more  organic  form,  and   the  present  booklet 
outcome  of  that  intention.      Much  new  info: 
however,  has  been  added  and  many  fresh  sour* 
suited  in  its  compilation. 


AMBER: 


ALL  ABOUT  IT, 


BY 

J.   G.  HADDOW. 


I. 

^MBER  is  a  substance  of  great  antiquity.  Hundreds 

of  years  before  the  Christian  era  it  was  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  to-day  it  is  still  one  of  the 
favourite  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  of 
luxury.  What  we  know  of  its  long  history  is  greatly  due 
to  the  researches  of  German  antiquarians,  and  although 
many  of  the  details  of  these  researches  are  of  interest  to 
the  student  alone,  much  remains  that  cannot  fail  to 
engage  the  sympathies  of  general  readers,  and  must  be 
especially  interesting  to  smokers  who  are  brought  into 
daily  contact  with  amber  articles. 

Amber  is  analogous  to  the  vegetable  resins,  and  is  the 
product  of  various  extinct  coniferous  trees,  though  it  now 
appears  as  a  mineral.  As  an  article  of  ornament  it  was 
highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  and  much  controversy  still 
arises  as  to  which  special  region  they  depended  upon  for 
their  supply  of  it.  Prussia  is  the  chief  producer,  and  in 
all  probability  always  has  been.  There  in  stormy  weather 
amber  is  thrown  in  large  quantities  on  the  coast.  It  is 
also  found  near  the  seaboard  in  veins  and  deposits  in  the 
"  blue  earth  "  and  other  strata. 

The  word  amber  is  most  generally  believed  to  have 
been  derived  through  the  Spanish  from  the  Arabic  a?ibar. 
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Our  historical  knowledge  of  Prussia,  the  land  of 
amber,  reaches  no  further  than  the  last  six  centuries. 
The  formation  and  depositing  of  amber  belong  to  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  in  dealing  with  the  subject  the  anti- 
quarian finds  it  necessary  to  go  much  beyond  the  age  of 
which  we  have  positive  knowledge,  and  draw  his  con- 
clusions from  probabilities  alone.  To  the  Amber  Land 
of  Dr.  G.  C.  Berendt  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  infor- 
mation on  the  geology  of  amber. 

Andrew  Celsius,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of. the  last 
century,  showed  that  the  surface  of  the  water  on  the 
coast  of  Sweden  sank  as  much  as  half  an  inch  yearly. 
Leopold  von  Buch,  Lyell,  Keilhau,  and  Nilsson  confirmed 
the  fact,  but  pointed  out  that  the  effect  was  produced 
not  by  the  depression  of  the  water,  but  by  the  elevation 
of  the  land,  which  takes  place  in  various  regions  in 
different  degrees. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  according  to 
Waissel  and  Henneberger,  the  Frische  Nehrung,"*  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula,  rose  into  existence,  after  a  con- 
tinuance of  northern  storms  for  twelve  years ;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  on  Henneberger's  map  we  see  three 
islands  in  place  of  the  long  sword-like  form  presented  by 
the  Frische  Nehrung  at  present.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
sea  burst  through  the  Nehrung  in  1455,  1497  and  1520, 
forming  in  succession  the  Balga  Water,  the  Konigsberg 
Water  (both  since  choked  up),  and  the  Pillau  Water. 
But  Hagen,  forming  his  judgment  from  a  record  in  Old 
Pillau  church,  maintains  that  in  131 1  the  breach  then 
existing  in  the  Nehrung,  below  Lochstadt,  was  filled  up 
by  a  violent  storm,  and  that  a  new  breach  was  made  and 
continued  open  until  1479.  On  the  day  of  the  Three 
Holy  Kings  in  this  year,  a  northern  storm,  lasting  four 
days,  broke  through  the  Nehrung  and  created  the  Pillau 
Water,  which,  however,  did  not  acquire  its  present  depth 
until  about  15 10.  The  exact  year  is  not  quite  certain; 
several  have  been  mentioned.  In  February,  1840,  a 
breach  1800  feet  wide  was  made  by  the  drifting  ice  of 
the  Vistula,  by  which  the  fortification  of  Weichselmiinde 
was  severed  from  the  Nehrung. 


Fresh  Sandbelt. 
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Similar  changes  have  been  wrought  in  Samland,  the 
great  amber  region,  which  now  is  only  a  fragment  of  its 
former  self.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  province  of 
Witland  sank,  and  the  Frische  Haff  rolled  above  it. 
The  mouth  of  the  Pregel  once  was  farther  west  and 
formed  a  basin  called  Lippe.  Land  that  was  covered 
with  forests  of  pines  and  firs,  is  now  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  sandhills  stand  out  where  large  ships  once 
might  ride  at  anchor.  The  first  Christian  church  of 
Prussia,  at  Saint  Adalbert  in  Samland,  is  said  to  have 
been  five  miles  from  the  shore  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  which  it  now  stands.  Many  changes  have  also  occurred 
in  the  interior  within  the  historical  period.  Two  thousand 
and  thirty-seven  lakes  of  different  sizes  are  said  to  have 
existed  in  Prussia  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  Spirding 
Lake,  in  East  Prussia,  is  now  merely  a  remnant  of  its 
former  proportions.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
building  of  Elbing,  in  1237,  Lake  Drausen  reached  its 
very  walls,  from  which  it  is  now  five  miles  distant. 

The  preceding  details  show  that  the  slow  geological 
evolutions  of  recent  centuries  have  sufficed  to  effect  con- 
siderable change  in  the  profile  of  the  Prussian  coastline. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  amber  formation  that  the  vast 
commotions  and  transformations  of  North  and  Central 
Europe  ceased  and  the  more  peaceful  order  of  things 
commenced. 

Three  periods  of  ordinary  or  stone-coal,  of  brown  coal, 
and  of  submarine  forests  are  distinguished  in  the  world 
of  fossil  plants.  The  first  of  these,  it  is  universally 
admitted,  sprung  from  an  excessively  luxuriant  vegetation 
flourishing  originally  on  islands,  which  often  emerged 
from  and  sank  again  into  the  ocean,  covering  themselves 
during  each  existence  with  an  abundant  vegetation.  At 
that  time,  reckoned  by  BischofT  at  a  million  years 
since,  an  equable  and  higher  temperature  prevailed  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  hence  the  same  plants  of  that 
period  are  found  in  the  stone-coal  seams  of  North 
America  and  Silesia,  of  Melville  Island  and  England. 
During  the  long  continuance  of  this  epoch  the  general 
temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  had  decreased,  and 
from  the  sea,  which  covered  what  is  now  the  great  plain 
extending  westward  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  there  rose 
islands.  These  islands,  like  the  earlier  ones,  also  covered 
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themselves  with  a  flora,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
changed  conditions,  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
stone-coal  period.  The  North  European  Lowland,  when 
rising  from  the  waves,  became  the  domain  of  the  brown 
coal  formation,  preserved  in  which  rests  an  organic 
creation  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  present  creation 
than  to  that  of  the  stone-coal  period ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
an  extinct  creation,  and  belongs  to  the  primeval  world. 
This  period,  like  others,  is  also  of  immeasurable  length, 
consisting  of  many  acts  or  ages  separated  from  each 
other  in  time  and  space  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
northern  diluvial  floods.  The  formation  of  amber  belongs 
to  one  of  the  intermediate  ages  of  the  brown  coal  forma- 
tion. The  investigation  and  exposition  of  amber's  organic 
remains  are,  therefore,  of  essential  importance  in  the  study 
of  this  particular  period  of  the  world's  history.  Finally, 
the  sunken  submarine  forests,  several  of  which  have  been 
noticed  in  Northern  Europe — for  instance,  on  the  coasts  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Brittany,  near  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  near 
Schleswig — are  of  later  date  than  the  brown  coal,  and 
form  the  transition  to  the  existing  flora,  from  which  they 
show  but  few  deviations,  while  in  places  their  trees 
completely  agree  with  those  still  growing  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts. 

Out  of  the  ocean  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  region  of 
the  present  Samland,  land  emerged  in  insular  form,  or 
as  a  mass  of  continent.  It  grew  in  extent,  and,  favoured 
by  the  mild  sea  climate,  covered  itself  with  vegetation 
and  the  forests  which  were  the  birthplace  of  amber. 
In  these  forests  certain  trees  poured  forth  their  amber 
resin  in  such  vast  quantities  that  the  soil  on  which 
they  grew  seems  still  to  be  filled  with  it.  The  north- 
western limit  of  the  former  islands  or  continent  producing 
the  amber-tree  stretched  beyond  the  present  north-west 
point  of  Samland.  The  centre  of  these  primeval  forests 
Berendt  is  inclined  to  place  near  and  above  the  extreme 
north-west  point  of  Samland,  about  latitude  55  deg.  and 
longitude  19  to  20  deg.  east  of  Greenwich.  Amongst 
other  reasons  for  coming  to  such  a  conclusion  he  cites 
the  well-known  fact  that,  of  all  the  Baltic  shores,  the 
west  of  Samland  and  the  north  coast  of  the  Frische 
Nehrung,  the  parts  lying  nearest  the  point  he  fixes  upon, 
supply  amber  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  have  always 
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done  so.  He  points  out  also  that  in  this  region  storms 
from  the  north-west  for  Samland  and  from  the  north-east 
for  the  Frische  Nehrung,  bring  in  the  amber  from  the 
sea  in  the  largest  quantities. 

It  is  natural  that  amber  as  a  marine  upcast  should 
decrease  in  proportion  as  the  coast  recedes  from  the 
richest  point.  The  coast  of  Sweden  possesses  but  little, 
which  is  found  chiefly  near  the  towns  of  Skanor  and 
Falsterbo.* 

Beyond  Briisterort  we  see  that  the  northern  strand  of 
Samland  receives  very  little,  whilst  the  Kurische  Nehrung 
receives  still  less.  The  quantities  in  Kurland  are  so 
small  that  although  amber  is  the  property  of  the  Crown 
it  may  be  gathered  there  by  anyone  who  chooses.  The 
farther  north  we  advance  along  the  shores  the  less  we 
meet.  Turning  in  the  opposite  direction,  south-west, 
from  the  rich  point  near  Briisterort,  we  find  amber  in 
abundance  on  the  coast  of  the  Frische  Nehrung,  though 
it  visibly  decreases  beyond  Danzig,  and  is  still  scarcer  in 
Pomerania.  The  trace  gradually  grows  indistinct  beyond 
Riigen  on  the  north  coast  of  Denmark,  but  it  reappears 
on  the  west.  The  best  amber  region  of  Denmark  is  on  the 
west  coast,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Nissum  to  the 
southern  point  of  the  Island  of  Fano.  This  district  yields 
a  moderate  amount,  and  in  some  years  amber  of  the 
value  of  about  £40  has  been  got  on  a  stretch  of  two 
Danish  miles.  Further  south  the  Hitzbank  is  the  richest 
locality.  Beyond  Hitzbank  the  signs  of  amber  slowly 
disappear  until  they  are  entirely  lost  on  the  Belgian 
shores,  only  to  appear  again  on  the  west  of  France.  The 
east  coast  of  England,  mainly  that  of  Suffolk,  also  yields 
amber ;  the  quantity  is,  of  course,  too  small  for  exporta- 
tion, but  it  was  probably  known  and  employed  in  England 
in  the  most  ancient  times.  In  the  Thames,  pieces  as  big 
as  the  fist  have  been  discovered,  bearing  visible  signs  of 
friction  against  sand  during  their  transport  by  the  sea. 

Inland  also  the  quantity  declines  with  the  increase 
of  the  distance  from  the  starting  point.  But  neither 
Prussia's  southern  provinces  nor  contiguous  countries  are 
absolutely  wanting  in  amber,  and  even  in  remoter  regions 


*  Hjalmar  Stolpe,  in  the  Report  of  the  International  Congress 
on  Prehistoric  Archaeology,  Stockholm,  1874. 
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rich  discoveries  have  been  made  on  rare  occasions. 
Bock  (1767)  records  that  in  his  time  there  was  scarcely 
a  village  in  the  fields  of  which  amber  was  not  found ; 
whilst  Aycke  (1835)  informs  us  that  there  are  even  near 
the  coast  considerable  tracts  in  which  we  see  no  trace  of 
amber.  In  Samland  amber  in  huge  quantities  is  found 
on  the  sea  level,  30  feet  above  it  and  from  70  to  140  feet 
below  it.  In  the  Pomeranian  plateau  it  occurs  2  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  from  200  to  300  feet  above  it,  or 
even  higher,  and  also  50  feet  below  it.  In  the  forest 
soil  at  Weichselmiinde  amber  is  either  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  or  from  5  to  10  feet  lower.  When 
some  years  ago  the  sides  of  the  high  road  at  Kowal,  five 
English  miles  from  Danzig,  were  planted  with  trees,  a 
deposit  of  amber  was  revealed  two  feet  under  the  surface. 
Explorations  were  made,  and  the  owner  of  an  adjacent 
field  a  hundred  paces  from  the  spot  found  at  a  depth  of 
30  feet  sufficient  amber  "to  pay  off  the  debt  on  his 
property  " — whatever  that  may  mean.  Similar  good  for- 
tune is  not  rare  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  which  account 
diggings,  more  or  less  successful,  are  undertaken  every 
year  in  the  fields  of  many  villages  near.  Hartmann, 
writing  in  1677,  tells  us  that  occasionally  pieces  of  amber 
were  drawn  up  in  fishing  nets,  not  only  from  the  sea  but 
from  inland  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes,  sometimes  from  a 
depth  of  80  feet.  It  happened  at  times  that  the  amber 
pieces  were  more  numerous  than  the  fishes  caught. 
Amber  has  also  been  noticed  in  wells ;  and  there  was 
once  a  famous  amber-yielding  spring  at  Bartenstein. 
The  River  Radaune,  flowing  over  a  plateau  rich  in  amber, 
loosens  and  carries  down  lumps  of  that  substance.  Most 
of  the  Radaune  water  passes  through  the  canal  from 
Praust  to  Danzig,  and  this  canal  once  a  year  is  cleared 
of  the  sand  which  accumulates  in  it.  To  facilitate  the 
work  the  stream  of  the  river  is  diverted  into  its  old  bed, 
which,  when  the  stream  again  leaves  it,  is  eagerly  examined 
by  children  in  search  of  amber.  Along  with  the  sand 
many  pieces  of  amber  are  shovelled  out  in  cleaning  the 
canal,  but  they  are  seldom  of  large  size. 

The  amber  tract,  in  the  Pomeranian  plateau,  is  from 
30  to  40  miles  long,  and  in  many  places  more  than  five 
miles  broad.  For  over  a  hundred  years  it  has  yielded 
rich  treasures  of  amber.    It  runs  from  the  Stargard  and 
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Dirschau  district  into  the  Danzig  district,  and  passing 
from  here  through  the  fields  and  meadows  of  the  villages 
Gischkau,  Belkau,  Loblau,  Bankau,  Kowal,  Wonneberg, 
Nenkau,  Schiiddelhau,  Karczemhen,  Kokosen,  Leesen, 
Czappeln,  Mattern,  Bissau,  Pempau,  it  gradually  vanishes 
beyond  Bernadowo.  Berendt  regards  this  circle  as  the 
richest  in  amber  to  be  found  inland.  In  the  immense 
strata  of  fine  white  or  yellow  sand,  found  to  the  east  of 
the  Oder,  in  Pomerania,  amber  lies  in  large  quantities. 
Nine  thousand  thalers'  worth  was  extracted  at  Rohr  in 
one  winter,  while  Treten  produced  twelve  thousand 
thalers'  worth.  The  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  90  feet 
in  one  very  rich  deposit.  Widening  the  range  we  find  it, 
much  more  thinly  distributed,  in  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  Saxony,  The  Mark,  Mecklenburg, 
and  Holstein.  But  in  all  these  places  valuable  discoveries 
have  in  recent  times  been  made.  In  South  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  and  Upper  Italy  amber  is  not  absolutely 
lacking.  Pieces  have  been  found  near  Bologna ;  and  in 
1874,  a  piece  of  exceptional  beauty  turned  up  at  Cam- 
paolo,  near  Mercato  Saraceno  in  the  province  of  Forli, 
and  not  far  from  Cesena.  Such  a  discovery  was  very 
noticeable  in  a  locality  where  the  presence  of  amber  had 
never  been  suspected.  Some  years  ago  amber  was  found 
in  a  coal  mine  at  Ischl,  in  Upper  Austria.  According  to 
Runge,  the  oldest  stratum  in  which  amber  is  encountered 
is  the  Segeberg  gypsum.  "  It  occurs,"  he  says,  "  in  small 
quantities,  yellowish-white  or  yellow  in  colour,  and  mixed 
with  boracites ;  the  gypsum  itself  belonging  to  the  trias 
formation.  Of  more  recent  origin  is  the  amber  appearing 
in  Westphalia,  in  the  lower  oolithical  formation.  Mention 
is  made  from  time  to  time  of  amber  in  the  chalk  formation. 
In  pitch-coal,  not  far  from  Richenburg,  Germany,  it  has 
also  been  seen  ;  and  at  various  places  in  the  same  country, 
in  the  greensand  formation,  lying  under  the  coal  strata." 
Sicilian  amber  has  been  met  with  at  Asaro,  Centorbi, 
Leonforte,  S.  Filippo,  Girgenti,  Terranova,  Spaccaforno, 
Scicli,  Ragusa,  Castrogiovanni,  and  Caltascibetta ;  in  the 
last  mentioned  place  it  rests  in  a  brownish-grey,  loose 
sandstone,  in  contact  with  small  pieces  of  quartz,  similar 
to  peas  in  size,  along  with  clay,  and  wood  resembling 
lignite.  From  these  strata,  that  rightly  or  wrongly  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  chalk  formation,  the 
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Giarretta  or  St.  Paul's  River  carries  off  the  amber  into  the 
sea,  by  which  it  is  thrown  back  upon  the  coast  of  Catania, 
near  the  river's  mouth.  Ferrara  (1805)  mentions  82 
varieties  of  Sicilian  amber,  but  he  distinguishes  not  only 
shades  of  colours  but  also  pieces  containing  insects,  flowers 
and  other  things.  All  the  different  hues  of  amber,  from 
black  to  white,  are  met  with  in  Sicily.  "Amber  is 
encountered  in  France,"  continues  Runge,  "in  grey 
schistose-clay  in  some  spots ;  at  others  it  is  in  coal,  while 
at  Saissons  and  at  Homblieres,  near  Saint-Quentin,  it  is 
found  in  a  pyritiferous  layer,  a  yard  and  a-half  thick. 
For  the  last  hundred  years  it  has  been  obtained  at 
Trabenieres,  in  Hainault,  where  it  lies  in  a  fine,  grey, 
firm  clay,  containing  fossil  coniferous  wood  and  gypsum 
crystals.  This  amber,  which  is  reddish  orange  in  colour, 
possesses  the  characteristic  odour  and  is  chiefly  used  as 
fumigating  or  incense  powder.  In  the  Magothy  river, 
near  Cape  Sable,  in  North  America,  and  in  the  Anne 
Arundel  district  of  the  Maryland  State,  amber  is  met  with 
in  pieces,  yellow,  grey,  or  brown  in  colour,  with  beautiful 
agate-like  or  jasper-like  aspects  and  concentric  lines ;  or 
in  friable  porous  fragments.  When  it  is  burned  it  emits 
the  true  scent  of  the  Prussian  amber.  It  lies  in  or  above 
lignite  strata,  and  in  contact  with  fossil  wood,  which 
itself  contains  amber.  At  Mizun,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Lutta,  amber  of  a  yellow  or  green  colour  frequently 
presents  itself  in  marly  sandstone  strata.  Galicia,  in  the 
Austrian  Empire,  contains  amber,  intermingled  with  sea- 
shells.  In  Bukowina,  south-east  of  Galicia,  detached  masses 
of  amber  having  the  imprint  of  reeds  upon  them  figure 
by  the  side  of  fragments  of  bituminous  wood.  In  other 
parts  of  Galicia  amber  has  been  dug  from  what  is  called 
Carpathian  sandstone.  In  the  forest  of  Klobouk,  in 
Moravia,  amber  appears  in  the  ferruginous  Carpathian 
sandstone,  belonging  to  the  chalk  formation,  according  to 
some  geologists.  At  Santiago,  in  San  Domingo,  in  the 
valley  of  the  brook  Acagua  amber  pieces,  some  as  large 
as  the  egg  of  a  goose,  reward  the  explorer.  The  Acagua 
brook  carries  away  the  amber  from  hills  of  marl,  which 
is  rich  in  petrifactions,  and  bears  a  near  resemblance  to 
the  miocene  clay  of  the  Vienna  basin.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  village  Kaltschedanskoi,  in  Siberia,  a  stratum 
of  alum  earth  covered  by  sandstone  contains  a  mass  of 
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lignite,  of  ferruginous  flints  and  of  amber.  Amber  has 
also  a  resting  place,  which  few  are  bold  or  diligent  enough 
to  disturb,  in  the  black  tertiary  coal  strata,  near  the  River 
Tizil,  in  Kamtschatka." 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  possesses 
pieces  of  amber  said  to  have  come  from  beyond  Turu- 
khansk;  and  Ruprecht  and  Sawelief  found  bituminous 
wood  and  yellow  amber  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Kanin  Island,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea 
generally.  Howorth  mentions*  that  amber  is  largely 
used  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  Mongolia ;  it  is 
procured  from  Borneo  through  the  Chinese,  who  from 
very  ancient  times  have  traded  with  that  island.  Amber 
is  likewise  reported  to  have  been  met  with  in  China  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  but  speaking  generally  sub- 
stances having  the  appearance  of  amber,  found  in  warm 
countries,  the  East  Indies,  Brazil,  Africa  and  Madagascar, 
have  turned  out  to  be  copal,  or  a  resin  resembling  amber, 
and  which  frequently  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the 
true  article  by  burning.  Captain  Hannay  records,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  1837,  that  he 
saw  amber  diggings  in  the  Hiikong  valley,  Burmah.  "  The 
whole  country,"  he  says,  "  presents  a  succession  of  small 
hills,  the  soil  whereof  consists  of  reddish  or  yellowish 
clay.  The  freshly  dug  earth  has  a  very  agreeable  scent. 
The  diggings  are  from  6  to  1 5  feet  deep.  Amber  is  found 
in  large  quantities.  The  deeper  the  digging  the  better  the 
amber.  The  variety  most  esteemed,  which  is  of  a  brilliant 
pale  yellow,  can  only  be  found,  it  is  stated,  at  a  depth  of 
40  feet.  As  in  Prussian  diggings,  the  amber  is  only 
found  in  small  veins,  which  do  not  extend  far,  or  in 
irregular,  scattered  clumps."  One  is  inclined  to  suspect 
from  these  closing  words  that  Captain  Hannay's  ideas  of 
Prussian  amber  diggings  were  not  formed  from  personal 
inspection. 

After  leaving  behind  such  opulent  traces  of  former 
existence  the  amber  forests  have  vanished ;  not  one 
remains  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  trees  have  not 
only  disappeared,  but  beyond  the  amber  itself  they 
have  left  no  substantial  indications  of  their  former 
presence  on  the  earth.    It  is  true  that  in  the  blue  earth 
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of  Samland  we  find  with  the  amber  ligneous  remains, 
but  they  are  merely  chips  and  small  boughs ;  no  trunk  of 
any  size  has  yet  been  discovered.  These  fragments, 
which  bear  visible  signs  of  having  been  borne  along  by 
the  water,  are  such  as  lie  about  in  every  forest ;  that  they 
belong  to  the  amber  forests  is  indubitable,  for  among 
them  may  be  seen  small  boughs  of  the  amber  tree,  entirely 
filled  with  the  resin.  In  connection  with  all  geological 
strata,  we  find  accumulated  the  remains  of  the  corres- 
ponding vegetation,  and  why  should  we  not  find  the 
remains  of  the  amber  forests?  The  few  particles  that 
are  found  do  not  in  the  remotest  degree  represent  the 
mass  of  wood  they  must  have  possessed  in  order  to 
produce  the  quantities  of  resin  we  know  to  exist  in  the 
form  of  amber.  Runge  has  estimated  that  the  forests 
yielded  100  million  hundredweights  of  resin;  a  mass 
that  would  make  a  cube  of  which  each  side  would 
measure  about  531  feet.  At  present  no  satisfactory 
reason  is  forthcoming  to  explain  the  entire  absence  of 
substantial  remains  of  these  immense  forests.  A  possible 
theory  is  that  of  Agassiz,  who  suggests  that  the  sudden 
advent  of  an  ice  period  annihilated  all  organisms  with  a 
single  stroke. 

The  origin  of  amber  veins  has  been  the  object  of  much 
interesting  investigation.  A  general  opinion  is  that  the 
veins  and  masses  of  amber  are  a  coast  formation  and  not 
primitive  deposits  in  the  soil  in  which  the  amber  trees 
grew.  Of  this  view,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is 
correct,  a  very  interesting  explanation  is  given  by  Berendt. 
After  a  northern  storm,  he  says,  we  may  see  on  the  South 
Baltic  shores  a  dark  brown  marine  deposit,  stretching  in 
a  long  line  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  This  mass  is  left 
at  the  furthest  point  reached  by  the  waves,  and  distributed 
in  unequal  bulk,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  feet  thick, 
according  to  the  wind  prevailing  and  the  form  of  the 
strand.  It  consists  of  many  sea  growths,  some  of  them 
extinct,  all  chaotically  mixed  together.  Intermingled  with 
the  heap  are  amber  pieces,  and  sometimes  other  resinous 
lumps  and  sea-shells.  Winds  from  another  direction 
either  cover  the  long  line  with  sand  or  scatter  it,  so  that 
within  a  short  time  the  whole  accumulation  disappears. 
In  the  days  when  the  amber  was  deposited,  the  sea-streams 
from  the  north  dislodged  remains  from  the  amber  islands 
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they  had  inundated,  and,  sweeping  it  southward  upon  the 
emerging  mainland,  built  up  stratum  after  stratum  of 
vegetable  matter  mixed  with  amber,  exactly  in  the  same 
fashion  as  is  revealed  to  us  in  a  much  smaller  degree  at 
the  present  day.  The  girdle  would  stay  in  the  same 
position  until  the  waves  from  another  direction  tore  it  in 
many  places,  dislodging  and  sweeping  on  the  upcast 
material  from  one  region  to  another,  leaving  sometimes  two 
or  more  parallel  lines,  or  piling  them  one  above  another 
with  layers  of  sand  between ;  fashioning,  in  short,  the  very 
formations  which  in  our  own  days  the  amber  veins  and 
nests  present.  The  veins  are  no  more  than  the  former 
border  lines  of  land  and  sea,  and  the  nests,  or  detached 
masses  of  amber,  are  but  cavities  and  sheltered  spots  in 
the  ancient  shores,  into  which  accident  gathered  the 
marine  refuse.  If  human  hands  were  no  longer  to  gather 
the  amber  of  the  Baltic,  the  layers  would  go  on  forming 
exactly  as  they  did  ages  ago. 

In  the  course  of  many  thousands  of  years  the 
retreating  sea  built  up  the  amber.  The  shattered  trunks 
and  the  larger  amber  clumps  lying  near  them  in  the  soil 
of  the  inundated  forest  would  be  the  first  to  be  torn  away, 
which  explains  the  finding  of  the  most  valuable  pieces 
chiefly  in  the  deepest  strata.  On  the  gradual  rising  of  the 
continent,  the  sand  and  clay,  heaped  up  irregularly,  grew 
higher  and  higher,  and  ultimately  became  covered  with 
vegetation  and  forests.  The  accumulations  being  cut  off 
from  the  air,  and  perhaps  brought  into  contact  with  water 
by  further  inundations — for  repeated  sinkings  and  up- 
heavals of  the  soil  are  not  improbable  during  so  long  a 
period — there  necessarily  followed  the  transformation  of 
all  woody  fragments  and  of  all  vegetable  matter,  except 
the  immutable  resin,  into  brown  coal,  and  through 
gradual  decay  into  bituminous  earth.  Both  substances 
are  joyful  signs  to  the  amber  seeker,  and  often  lead  the 
way  to  rich  veins. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  formation  of  amber  and  its 
distribution  are  events  of  two  very  different  periods.  The 
formation  begins  with  the  appearance  from  the  sea  of  the 
island  group,  assuming  the  land  to  have  been  in  the  shape 
of  islands,  embracing  the  whole  time  of  duration  of  the 
amber  forests ;  whilst  the  distribution  does  not  start  until 
the  final  destruction  of  the  amber  trees,  and  lasts  in  a 
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diminished  degree  to  the  present  day.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  the  strata  containing  amber  belong 
to  the  time  of  amber's  submergence,  and  consequently 
are  of  later  date  than  its  formation. 

Johann  Christian  Aycke,  whose  investigations  were 
published  in  1835,  made  a  minute  examination  into  the 
origin  of  amber.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  amber  trees, 
subsequently  named  by  Goppert  the  Pi?ius  Succinifera 
or  Pinites  Succinifer,  must  have  been  in  a  diseased  con- 
dition to  exude  the  resin  in  such  excessive  quantities. 
From  observations  he  made,  it  would  appear  that  some- 
times portions  of  the  solid  wood  became  entirely  trans- 
formed and  issued  forth  as  amber  fluid.  The  white, 
opaque  amber  and  the  transparent  amber  appear  often 
in  one  piece,  either  in  layers  with  definite  limits,  or  each 
passing  into  each  after  the  manner  of  an  incomplete 
mixture  of  clear  and  muddy  water..  Aycke  pointed  out 
that  both  kinds  must  have  been  poured  forth  by  the  tree 
at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  aperture.  The  resin 
issued  in  varying  conditions  of  consistency,  as  is  shown 
by  the  different  shapes.  The  so-called  "  petrified  pins  " 
are  especially  interesting,  so  far  as  their  shape  is  concerned. 
They  were  formed  from  long  tough  threads  of  the  resin, 
and  were  retained  in  their  original  shape  by  a  subse- 
quent flow  pouring  over  and  enclosing  them.  These  pins 
must  have  been  produced  by  a  viscous  fluid  thicker  than 
that,  for  instance,  into  the  centre  of  which  small  insects 
such  as  midges,  water  moths,  ants,  termites  and  spiders 
were  able  to  work  their  way  after  being  entrapped.  The 
liquid  resin  would  no  doubt  often  come  into  contact  with 
leaves  lying  upon  the  ground,  though  specimens  bearing 
the  impression  of  leaves  are  comparatively  rare.  It  is 
obvious  that  delicate  external  impressions  would  soon  be 
obliterated  by  friction  against  the  sand  of  the  sea  during 
the  immersion  of  amber,  and  innumerable  specimens 
must  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  zoology  and  botany  of 
amber  has  only  been  commenced  within  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  but  already  the  history  cf  the  substance  has 
been  much  enriched  thereby.  Berendt,  Menge,  Germar, 
Loew,  Hagen  and  Zaddach  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  studies  of  the  amber  fauna.  Zaddach 
has  told  us  that  the  amber  forest  was  inhabited  by 
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creatures  possessing  the  forms  of  the  existing  animal 
world.  Sometimes,  however,  the  remains  found  in  amber 
point  to  animals  different  in  species  and  often  in  genus 
from  those  now  living.  Occasionally  in  one  individual 
are  combined  the  characteristics  of  various  families  and 
orders  of  animals  at  present  existing;  and  such  indi- 
viduals, therefore,  exhibit  a  form  from  which  two  different 
orders  have  been  developed  in  the  later  evolution  of  the 
animal  world — a  circumstance  often  noticed  in  dealing 
with  the  living  forms  of  an  earlier  period.  This  is  the 
case  with  a  small  insect  which,  by  the  structure  of  its 
feelers,  feet  and  mouth,  belongs"  to  the  neuroptera,  whilst 
the  scaly  covering  of  the  fore-wings  reveals  affinity  with 
butterflies.  In  the  amber  fauna  we  meet  larvae,  cater- 
pillars, bees,  ants,  flies,  chafers,  earwigs,  galley-worms, 
spiders,  myriapods,  small  crustaceans,  small  butterflies, 
land  snails  and  others.  Altogether  over  a  thousand 
species,  and  some  hundreds  of  genera  have  already  been 
described  or  mentioned. 

As  early  as  1830,  Berendt  had  recognised  many  plants 
from  particles  preserved  in  amber,  of  which  he  had  col- 
lected, polished  and  examined  over  two  thousand  pieces 
containing  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  In  1845, 
Goppert  became  associated  with  Berendt  in  his  inves- 
tigations. Menge  had  made  a  rich  collection  of  vegetable 
remains  in  amber,  and  denned  163  species,  which  Gop- 
pert, in  his  celebrated  notice  in  the  Monthly  Reports  of 
the  Berlin  Academy,  1853,  distributed  into  24  families 
and  64  genera.  The  portions  of  plants  most  generally 
preserved  are  those  which  fell  off  at  regular  periods  of  the 
year,  or  which  were  easily  torn  off  by  the  wind  and  scat- 
tered about  the  forest.  Such  were  the  acicular  leaves  of 
the  conifers,  blossom  catkins  with  their  stalks,  small 
remnants  of  boughs,  leaves,  flowers,  filaments,  anthers, 
ramenta,  and  similar  particles,  from  which  all  deductions 
in  regard  to  the  flora  of  the  amber  forest  have  to  be 
drawn.  Amongst  other  trees  and  plants  included  in  this 
flora  have  been  recognised  the  beech,  the  birch,  the  alder, 
the  hornbeam,  the  poplar,  the  oak,  the  willow,  the  fir,  the 
pine,  the  cypress,  the  thuja  (  Thuja  Occide?italis ),  a  chest- 
nut, the  acacia,  the  camphor  tree,  lichens,  water-liverworts 
(Jungerma7inice),  many  kinds  of  fungus,  foliaceous  mosses, 
both  such  as  are  found  on  trees  and  such  as  grow  on  the 
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ground  in  shady  places ;  the  fern,  the  common  bilberry, 
many  heaths,  some  pyrolae,  the  great  mullein  (  Verbascum 
Thapsus),  honeysuckles  and  plants  akin  to  Caprifoliaca. 
The  most  common  tree  of  the  amber  forest,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  a  thuja,  corresponding  to  our 
Thuja  Occide?italis. 


II. 

JN  the  English  Bible  the  allusions  to  amber  occur  in  the 
Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  It  is  generally  believed 
by  Biblical  critics  and  commentators  that  the  Hebrew  word 
chashmal  in  the  original  relates  not  to  amber  but  to  a  metal. 
In  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  Exodus  there  is  the  record  of 
a  command  given  to  Moses  for  the  making  of  a  perfume, 
"  a  confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary,  tempered 
together,  pure  and  holy."  The  ingredients  are  given  in 
detail  in  the  thirty-fourth  verse,  and  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  or  not  amber  was  intended  by  the  "pure  frank- 
incense" that  was  to  be  mixed  with  the  "sweet  spice." 
There  are  several  other  suggestions  of  a  similar  nature. 
An  attempt,  worth  recording  for  its  singularity,  has  been 
made  to  bring  the  amber  land  into  connection  with  the 
Bible.  Proof,  so  called,  has  been  brought  forth  intended 
to  show  that  the  Land  of  Havilah  was  no  other  than 
Samland,  and  that  the  river  Pison  was  the  Baltic;  that 
Paradise  was  in  Samland,  and  above  all  that  the  Tree  of 
Life  was  the  amber-yielding  tree.  Those  who  care  for 
curiosities  of  literature  will  find  ample  material  for  the 
gratification  of  their  taste  in  Johann  Gottfried  Hasse's 
book,  entitled  Prussia's  Claims,  as  the  Amber  Land,  to  be 
the  Paradise  of  the  Ancients,  a?id  the  Earliest  Home  of  the 
Human  Race. 

Amber  not  infrequently  figures  in  the  works  of  ancient 
classical  writers.  The  oldest  allusions  occur  in  the 
Odyssey,  in  which  Electron,  the  Greek  name  of  amber, 
is  found  three  times.  The  word  Electron  was  also 
used  for  a  mixture  of  gold  and  a  small  portion 
of  silver,  but  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  belief 
that  it  is  employed  in  the  Odyssey  for  amber.  The 
first  passage  (Book  iv.  73),  is  in  the  description  of 
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the  palace  of  Menelaus,  which  is  said  to  be  ornamented 
with  the  brilliancy  of  copper,  of  gold  and  electron,  and 
silver  and  ivory.  Considering  that  the  metallic  electron 
was  a  compound  of  gold  and  silver,  the  enumeration  of 
it  as  distinct  from  gold  and  silver  would  seem  superfluous. 
The  supposition  that  amber  is  intended  is  maintained 
too  by  the  very  natural  contrast  of  gold  and  amber,  and 
silver  and  ivory.  In  each  of  the  two  other  places  where 
it  appears  (Book  xv.  460  and  Book  xviii.  295)  mention  is 
made  of  a  gold  necklace  bound,  or  held  together  with 
ambers,  the  plural,  which  alone  is  almost  sufficient  to 
prove  that  amber  beads  are  meant."*  The  Greek  electron 
was  also  used  for  gold,  and  with  this  signification  it 
appears  in  Sophocles'  tragedy  Antigone,  in  which  the 
tyrant  Creon  declares  that  all  the  Sardinian  electron  would 
not  tempt  him  to  give  up  the  body  of  Polynices  for  burial. 
The  electron  here  mentioned  was  the  gold  that  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  was  found  in  the  river 
Pactolus,  and  which  was  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth 
of  Crcesusj  whose  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  In 
Hesiod's  description  of  the  shield  of  Hercules  (v.  141), 
electron  is  mentioned  as  a  component.  Amber  would,  of 
course,  be  useless  for  defensive  purposes,  and  we  might 
be  tempted  to  give  the  preference  to  the  metal  in  this 
case,  if  other  things  were  not  described,  as  forming  por- 
tion of  the  shield,  that  are  neither  harder  nor  stronger 
than  amber.  Consequently,  amber  is  here  also  the  most 
natural  interpretation.  Herodotus  f  has  a  casual  reference 
to  amber.  He  says:  "Of  the  extreme  tracts  of  Europe, 
towards  the  west,  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty; 
for  I  do  not  allow  that  there  is  any  river,  to  which 
the  barbarians  give  the  name  of  Eridanus,  emptying 
itself  into  the  Northern  Sea,  whence  (as  the  tale  goes) 
amber  is  procured ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  islands  called 
the  Cassiterides  (Tin  Islands),  whence  the  tin  comes 
which  we  use.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  name  Eridanus 
is  manifestly  not  a  barbarian  word  at  all,  but  a  Greek 
name,  invented  by  some  poet  or  other;  and,  secondly, 
though  I  have  taken  vast  pains,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  the  assurance  from  an  eye-witness  that  there  is  any 


*  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  art.  Electntm. 
+  iii.,  115. 
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sea  on  the  further  side  of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  tin  and 
amber  do  certainly  come  to  us  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  Even  from  this  short  passage  we  can  see  that 
"the  father  of  history"  was  not  given  to  putting  implicit 
faith  in  every  tale  he  heard,  though  his  reputation  would 
probably  have  lost  little  by  his  admitting  the  existence  of 
the  Scilly  Isles  (Cassiterides).  With  regard  to  the  Eri- 
danus,  the  existence  of  which  Herodotus  also  questioned, 
Dr.  George  Rawlinson  points  out  that  the  name  still 
lingers  in  the  Radaune,  the  small  stream  which  washes 
the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Danzig.  Much  doubt  exists 
as  to  what  river  the  name  Eridanus  was  originally  applied 
to  by  the  Greeks.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  the 
name  was  given  to  a  great  river  somewhere  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  which  amber  was  produced, 
and  of  which  some  vague  report  had  reached  the  Greeks 
through  the  traders  who  brought  the  amber  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  In  later  times  the  name  Eridanus  was 
also  given  to  the  Po,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  probably  from 
the  idea  that  as  the  amber  was  shipped  from  Adria,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Po,  that  must  also  have  been  the  spot 
where  it  was  found.  It  is  stated  by  Aristotle  and  Hippias 
that  the  force  of  attraction  and  even  a  soul  were  attributed 
to  the  magnet  and  to  amber  by  Thales,  who  was  appa- 
rently acquainted  with  the  electrical  qualities  of  amber 
in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  Aristotle  himself, 
drawing  his  conclusion  from  the  insects  found  in  it, 
recognised  that  it  must  originally  have  been  in  a  fluid  state. 

There  are  also  allusions  to  amber  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Metcorologica  of  Aristotle,  in  the  Timceus  of  Plato, 
in  the  fifth  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (who  relates 
the  fable  of  Phaethon's  Sisters),  in  the  treatise  of 
Theophrastus  on  Siones,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Materia 
Medica  of  Dioscorides,  and  in  a  host  of  other  Greek 
writings,  most  of  which  are  cited  by  Pliny.  The 
remarkable  fable  of  the  Sisters  of  Phaethon,  invented 
by  the  Greeks,  we  find  at  some  length  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  Phaethon, 
the  son  of  Phcebus  (the  sun-god)  and  the  beautiful 
Clymene  of  Libya,  entreated  his  father  to  be  entrusted 
for  a  day  with  the  guidance  of  the  sun-chariot.  He 
started  on  his  course,  but  he  could  not  restrain  the  wild 
sun-horses;  soon  he  utterly  lost  control  of  them,  and 
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coming  too  near  Tellus,  the  earth,  set  her  on  fire.  The 
Eanh  passionately  implored  Jupiter  not  to  let  her  be 
burned;  Jupiter  killed  Phaethon  with  a  thunderbolt,  and 
his  body  fell  into  the  Padus  (Po).  The  naiades  of  the 
river  buried  the  corpse  on  the  bank  upon  which  it  had 
been  thrown  by  the  stream.  Clymene  and  the  Heliads 
(the  three  sisters  of  Phaethon)  found  the  grave,  over  which 
they  ceaselessly  wept,  unable  to  tear  themselves  away. 
At  last  the  sisters  took  root  in  the  ground,  bark  rapidly 
covered  their  bodies,  their  arms  became  boughs,  and 
their  hair  leaves,  and  they  were  entirely  changed  into 
trees.  Still  the  tears  continued  to  flow,  and  these,  hard- 
ened by  the  sun,  became  amber,  with  which  women  love 
to  adorn  themselves.*  A  somewhat  similar  legend  is  told 
by  Sophocles,  but  instead  of  Phaethon's  sisters  we  have 
the  mythical  hero  Meleager.  This  story  is  referred  to  by 
Moore,  in  Lalla  Rookh,  and  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History 
alludes  to  it,  and  indulges  in  a  little  criticism  on  its 
merits.  Pliny  f  discusses  amber  more  fully  than  any 
other  ancient  writer,  and  freely  cites  the  theories  and 
speculations  of  many  who  went  before  him. 

Virgil  has  a  passing  reference  to  amber  in  the  Bucolics 
(viii.)  Much  more  interesting,  however,  are  the  allusions 
in  the  following  epigrams  of  Martial,  all  of  which  deal 
with  enclosures  in  amber  : 

(Book  vi.  xv.) 
"  An  ant  beneath  a  poplar  found, 
An  amber  tear  has  covered  round  ; 
So  she  that  was  in  life  despised, 
In  death  preserved,  is  highly  prized." 

(Book  iv.  xxxii.) 
"  In  the  bright  tear  Phaethon's  sisters  shed 
A  bee  is  seen,  as  in  its  nectar,  dead. 
Its  many  toils  have  earned  a  guerdon  high, 
For  such  a  tomb  a  bee  might  wish  to  die." 

(Book  iv.  lix.) 
"  On  weeping  poplar  boughs  a  viper  crawls, 
An  amber  drop  upon  the  reptile  falls, 
Amazed  she  feels  the  gummy  chains  around, 
But  in  their  hardening  mass  she's  safely  bound. 
Her  royal  tomb  Cleopatra  need  not  prize, 
For  in  a  nobler  one  a  viper  lies." 

*  This  is  the  ancient  story  the  artist  has  represented  in  the  frontispiece, 
t  Natural  History,  Book  xxxvii.,  Chapters  n,  12  and  13. 
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Some  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  Martial  in  the 
last  instance  has  not  mistaken  a  lump  of  copal  for  amber; 
and  the  same  doubt  has  been  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  amber  containing  lizards,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  How- 
ever, it  is  possible  that  the  substance  really  was  amber, 
for  numerous  pieces  have  been  found  quite  large  enough 
to  hold  these  creatures.  Nowadays  the  special  value 
possessed  by  pieces  containing  fragments  of  plants,  insects, 
and  other  relics  of  past  ages,  has  suggested  to  fraudulent 
individuals  the  manufacture  of  imitations.  Sometimes 
the  imitation  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  fishes  which 
could  not  possibly  find  their  way  into  amber  in  a  natural 
manner  have  been  enclosed.  In  making  these  spurious 
specimens  the  fish,  or  whatever  else  is  chosen,  is  placed 
into  a  piece  of  amber  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  crevices  are  filled  up  with  mastic,  a  species  of  gum 
resin  yielded  by  the  Mastic  or  Lentisk  tree  of  Morocco. 
A  second  and  exactly  similar  piece  of  amber  is  procured 
and  shaped  to  fit  on  the  aperture  of  the  first  piece ;  the 
two  are  then  moistened  with  caustic,  and  when  warm  they 
are  pressed  closely  together.  The  whole  is  often  marked 
with  furrows  and  lacings  to  hide  its  real  character,  but 
the  deception  is  readily  exposed  by  an  immersion  in 
boiling  water  or  in  spirits  of  wine,  either  of  which  causes 
the  two  pieces  to  fall  asunder. 

Many  different  opinions  are  held  as  to  which  was  the 
country  to  yield  the  amber  used  by  the  ancients.  Some 
refuse  to  believe  that  Prussia  was  the  land,  and  maintain 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted  with  Sicilian 
amber.  In  Tacitus  there  is  a  paragraph  which  clearly 
shows  that  in  the  time  of  the  writer  the  amber  employed 
by  the  Romans  came  from  Prussia  (Germam'a,  chap  45). 


III. 

"yyTTH  the  exception  of  metals  and  ivory,  there  is  no 
article  of  commerce  of  which  the  history  can  be  traced 
sd  far  back  as  that  of  amber.  It  was  the  search  for  tin 
and  amber  that,  at  a  very  remote  period,  first  brought  t;  e 
ancients  into  the  wilder  regions  of  the  west  and  north  of 
Europe.   A  thousand  years  before  Christ  the  Phoenicians 
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were  not  only  acquainted  with  amber,  but  they  were 
already  trading  in  it.  To  the  Greeks  it  was  known  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
allusions  in  their  earliest  writers. 

It  is  possible  that  amber  was  known  to  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  the  kings.  Early  in  the  present  century, 
on  Monte  Crescendo,  near  Marino,  and  under  a  volcanic 
rock,  varying  from  40  to  60  inches  in  thickness,  were 
found  a  number  of  terra  cotta  urns  of  inferior  quality, 
surrounded  by  yellow  volcanic  ashes.  In  each  urn  was 
the  model  of  a  peculiarly  formed  dwelling-hut,  also  of 
rough  terra  cotta,  and  in  each  model  were  the  remains  of 
charred  human  bones.  Amber  and  bronze  articles,  as 
well  as  various  vessels,  lay  about  the  huts  within  the  urns. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  the  ancients 
obtained  their  amber  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea,  or  from  Sicily.  Of  all  these  we 
may  say  at  once  that  Sicily  is  the  most  improbable.  In 
the  whole  of  the  literature  of  antiquity  there  is  not  a 
single  passage  which  suggests  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  Sicilian  amber.  We  find  it  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  by  Carrera  in  1639,  and  he  was  followed 
by  Gassendo,  Campanella  and  Mongitore.  Boccone  in 
1684,  and  Sendelius  in  1762,  speak  of  Sicilian  amber, 
and  the  latter  cites  Sicily  as  the  only  region  of  Italy 
producing  it.  From  that  time  we  find  no  further  mention 
of  Sicilian  amber,  until  1805,  when  Ferrara's  very  com- 
plete work  was  published.  Although  there  is  such  a  great 
lack  of  evidence  that  the  amber  of  Sicily  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  it  certainly  seems  strange  that  it  should  have 
escaped  their  notice,  since  it  is  produced  in  large  quantities, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Catania.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  North  Sea  was  the  only  source  known  to 
the  ancients,  but  this  theory  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
discoveries  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  in  Samland. 
Pliny  in  his  Natural  History  tells  us  that  the  Greek 
traveller  Pytheas  (fourth  century  B.C.)  said  the  Goths, 
who  inhabited  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Southern 
Baltic,  traded  in  amber,  which  was  gathered  on  an 
island  distant  from  them  a  day's  sail.  From  the  proofs 
collected  by  Nilsson,  many  are  of  opinion  that  the 
presence  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic, 
and,  consequently,  their  sea  traffic  in  amber  is  fully 
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demonstrated.  Other  authorities,  however,  explain  the 
presence  in  Scandinavia  of  objects  of  Asiatic  art  in 
another  fashion.  Lenormant,*  for  instance,  says  that 
amber  was  carried  by  caravans  across  Germany,  and  in 
return  objects  of  Asiatic — in  later  times  of  Etruscan — art, 
were  dispersed  throughout  Germany  and  Scandinavia  by 
the  same  means,  where  they  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  the  infant  art  of  the  natives. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  amber 
used  by  the  ancients  was  carried  overland  to  the 
south  by  the  traders  of  Etruria.  The  Etruscans  were 
most  probably  acquainted  with  amber  (perhaps  through 
the  Phoenicians)  before  we  have  any  knowledge  of  their 
obtaining  it  directly  from  the  north.  It  is  found  wrought 
even  in  the  oldest  tombs  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city, 
Caere,  now  known  as  Cerveteri.  As  far  back  as  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  it  was  perhaps  chiefly  through 
Etruscan  channels  that  the  Greeks  obtained  it. 

The  latest  investigations  of  the  early  trade  between  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe  are  contained  in  Genthe's 
work,  The  Etruscan  Barter  Trade,  and  Sadowski's 
Polish  book,  Commercial  Routes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
These  two  books  were  published  about  the  same  time, 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  both  authors,  writing  simul- 
taneously and  unknown  to  each  other,  have  arrived  at 
practically  the  same  conclusions  from  different  methods 
of  working.  Genthe,  who  chiefly  relies  upon  antiquities 
which  have  been  recovered  from  graves,  traces  three 
important  routes  by  which  the  productions  of  Italian 
industry  were  carried  to  the  north  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  precious  amber.  Commencing  at  Hatria,  (Adria)  on 
the  Adriatic  coast,  the  first  route  led  over  the  Alps  into 
Switzerland  ;  another  route,  starting  at  the  same  point, 
passed  up  the  Adige  Valley  by  Verona,  Trient,  Botzen  to 
Hallstadt ;  and  the  third  ran  from  Hatria  by  Cilli,  Mar- 
burg and  Gratz  to  Carnuntum,  f  all  in  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Beyond  the  Danube,  Genthe  does  not  venture, 
but  here  in  the  remoter  east,  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Niemen  and  Dnieper,  Sadowski  is  at  home.    He  traces 

*  Ancient  History  of  the  East. 

f  Carnuntum  is  usually  identified  with  the  modern  Haimburg,  a 
town  on  the  Danube,  about  27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Vienna. 
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routes,  from  Hallstadt  to  Konigsberg,  from  Hallstadt 
to  Danzig,  and  from  Carnuntum  to  Konigsberg.  The 
Danzig  route  runs  over  the  ford*  of  the  Sazawa  river  by 
Glatz,  f  Schweidnitz,  Glogau  on  the  Oder,  Priment,  across 
the  Obra  to  Gostyn,  over  the  Warthe  at  Schrimm,  and 
over  the  Netze  at  Czarnikau  |  to  Danzig.  A  branch  road 
leads  from  this  route  at  Glatz,  passing  over  the  Oder 
at  Dyhernfurt,  and  by  Herrnstadt  to  meet  the  main  road 
again  at  Gostyn.  The  Konigsberg  route  takes  the  same 
line  as  the  last  as  far  as  Glatz ;  from  here  it  runs  by 
Dyhernfurt,  Massel,  Kalisz,  over  the  Warthe  at  Kolo, 
across  the  Vistula,  by  Konojady,  over  the  little  river  Ossa, 
a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  and  by  Elbing,  Braunsberg  and 
Konigsberg  to  the  amber  coast.  From  the  Danzig  road, 
just  above  Schrimm,  a  branch  runs  to  the  Konigsberg 
road ;  it  passes  between  two  small  lakes  at  Znin,  crosses 
the  Netze  at  Tur,  and  the  Brahe  near  its  embouchure 
into  the  Vistula,  and  finally  over  the  last-mentioned  river 
to  meet  the  Konigsberg  route  at  the  Ossa  ford.  The 
road  from  Carnuntum  runs  by  Romerstadt  §  over  the 
Vistula  at  Cracow  and  again  at  Warsaw,  across  the  Bug, 
and  the  Narevv,  turning  abruptly  north-west  at  Lyck  to 
Konigsberg.  In  support  of  the  theory  that  these  routes 
once  formed  the  great  commercial  highways  between 
north  and  south,  may  be  cited  the  numerous  discoveries 
of  articles  of  ancient  art  made  upon  them.  Such  dis- 
coveries have  been  made,  for  instance,  in  Bohemia,  at 
Schweidnitz,  Hirschberg  and  Priment,  near  Nimptsch,  and 
at  Massel,  Braunsberg,  Konojady,  and  many  other  places. 
The  articles  brought  to  light  were  certainly  not  made  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  found,  but  must  have 
journeyed  thither  at  some  period  from  the  civilised  south. 

Genthe  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  demonstrated,  that 
the  Germans  first  entered  into  relations  with  the  Italians 
by  the  ancient  Rhine  route,  from  which  amber  travelled 
through  Switzerland  and  over  the  Alps  to  the  Etruscans 
and  to  the  Massiliots,  the  Phoenician  inhabitants  of  Mas- 
silia,  the  present  Marseilles.  By  following  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Germans  reached  the  frontiers  of  the 

*  At  the  Budorgis  of  Ptolemy.       t  The  ancient  Stragona. 
£  The  ancient  Limiosaleum. 
§  The  Carrhodunum  of  Old  Germany. 
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Helvetians  ;  but  that  the  amber  trade  followed  that  valley 
only  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Aar,  is  shown  by  the  rare 
occurrence  of  amber  ornaments  in  the  graves  along  Lake 
Constance,  as  well  as  by  the  frequent  discovery  of  Etruscan 
bronzes  in  the  Aar  valley.  The  route  ran  along  the 
valley  of  the  Aar,  by  the  channels  of  international  com- 
munication, from  Lake  Bienne  and  Lake  Neufchatel,  to 
the  Geneva  Lake  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  from 
here  over  the  Alps  into  Italy.  The  importance  of  this 
route  is  eclipsed  by  the  others  which  have  been  named. 
Genthe  himself  surmises  that  it  was  only  the  amber  of  the 
North  Sea  coasts  that  first  went  southwards  by  the  Rhine 
and  Aar  route,  though  considering  it  probable  the  Baltic 
amber  was  borne  along  the  same  paths  at  a  very  early 
time. 

We  have  seen  that  the  great  commercial  roads  all  led 
to  Hatria,  whence  the  much  prized  amber  took  its  depar- 
ture with  other  Etruscan  wares  for  Athens.  In  the  earliest 
days  amber  was  not  carried  direct  by  Etruscan  mariners 
to  Athens,  nor  was  it  fetched  by  the  Athenians  themselves 
from  Hatria.  Genthe  suggests  that  probably  in  this  case, 
as  in  other  instances  of  the  interchange  of  northern  pro- 
ducts, Tarentum  was  the  entrepot.  At  a  somewhat  later 
date  direct  voyages  were  made  from  Athens  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 

The  substance  lyncurium  (also  called  higcourion,  lig- 
courion  and  liggonrion ),  the  existence  of  which  Pliny 
refused  to  admit,  was,  without  doubt,  amber  itself.  From 
the  statements  of  Theophrastus  and  others,  however 
wide  of  the  truth  they  may  be  as  to  particulars,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Greeks  obtained  amber  from  Liguria,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Italy,  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  trade  most  likely  became  depressed,  and  finally  died 
out  by  reason  of  the  more  lucrative  traffic  carried  on  at 
Hatria. 

There  was  still  another  trade  route  from  the  amber 
coast,  running  in  a  totally  different  direction  from  those 
which  had  their  outlet  at  Hatria.  At  one  time  the  Greeks 
and  their  colonies  maintained  a  well-developed  amber 
traffic  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Black  Sea.  The  direc- 
tion taken  by  this  commerce,  which  is  marked  by  Greek 
and  Roman  discoveries,  has  been  traced  by  Wiberg. 
Starting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bug  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
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route  followed  the  River  Ingul,  and  afterwards  the 
Dnieper,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiev.  So  far  the  chain 
of  Greek  discoveries  is  continuous.  Higher  up  they  are 
lacking,  but  we  find  Roman  coins  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pripet,  which  the  traders  were  forced  to  navigate,  in  order 
to  pass  the  morass  of  Pinsk-Rokitno.  Thence  the  route 
led  to  the  Upper  Narew,  and  along  the  Angerapp  and  the 
Pregel  valleys  to  Konigsberg.  The  traffic  along  this 
route  died  out  when  the  Greeks  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  and  when,  after  the  formation  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  a  new  commerce  sprung  up  on  the  north  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  amber  was  deserted  by  fashion,  and  its 
place  was  occupied  by  furs  and  other  products  of 
northern  regions. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  influx  of  amber  into  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  amber  ornaments  existed  there  in  much 
greater  numbers  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  old 
civilised  world.  The  substance,  which  elsewhere  held 
rank  with  gold,  in  this  region  sank  to  a  very  low  level. 
In  Pliny's  time  the  women,  north  of  the  Po,  wore,  instead 
of  collars  of  brass,  necklaces  of  amber  beads.  Articles 
found  in  Etruscan  and  Celto-Etruscan  tombs,  belonging 
to  the  first  and  second  centuries  afier  Christ,  give  con- 
firmation of  the  fact ;  and  proofs  of  the  abundance  of 
amber  extend  as  far  as  Ancona.  Paul  Boccone,  the 
Italian  botanist,  in  1667,  described  some  ancient  sepul- 
chres, near  Ancona.  The  cofhns  were  of  stone,  and  in 
one  were  found  strings  of  amber  beads,  some  as  large  as 
hens'  eggs,  and  in  such  numbers  that  "  a  bushel  measure 
could  have  been  filled  with  them."  On  this  side  of  the 
Alps  it  is  only  Hallstadt,  in  Austria,  which  contains  any 
very  abundant  traces  of  amber.  There,  however,  it  was 
manifestly  so  common  as  to  be  extensively  used  as  an 
ornament  by  the  peasnntry.  One  string  of  beads  was 
found  nine  feet  in  length,  and  containing  four  hundred 
pieces  of  amber  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  along  with  sixty 
blue  and  green  glass  pearls.  The  bronze  articles  found 
in  the  Hallstadt  cemetery  present  the  entire  development 
of  Etruscan  art,  from  the  Assyrian-Phoenician  style  to 
the  Celto-Etruscan  mixed  forms,  and  show  the  whole 
duration  of  the  commercial  movement.  In  the  Hallstadt 
tombs  elaborately  made  Etruscan  ornaments  are  numerous, 
and  offer  a  complete  contrast  to  those  manufactured  by 
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the  barbarians  themselves.  In  the  numerous  beads,  discs, 
necklaces  and  other  amber  articles  which  have  been 
found  in  the  graves  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  periods,  a 
certain  degree  of  skill  in  perforating,  cutting  and  polishing 
is  unmistakable ;  but  nowhere  do  native  artistic  produc- 
tions, whether  found  in  the  North  Sea  or  Baltic  coast 
districts,  or  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  show  the  incom- 
parable accuracy  and  fineness  in  perforating  and  turning, 
and  especially  the  precision  in  cutting,  which  are  seen  at 
Hallstadt  in  certain  necklaces,  and  in  the  zigzag  inlaying 
of  hilts  of  ivory. 

Amber  ornaments  found  in  graves  in  Great  Britain  are 
very  similar  to  those  found  elsewhere  in  Europe.  The 
beads  of  necklaces  found  in  British  graves  are  of  exactly 
the  same  form  as  those  found  at  Hallstadt.  Jet  necklaces 
of  the  same  form  have  been  met  with  in  Britain,  and  as 
jet  is  a  special  product  of  the  country,  some  have  thought 
that  the  jet  ornaments,  and  therefore  also  amber  orna- 
ments of  a  similar  form,  have  been  made  at  home.  But 
it  seems  more  likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
country  exchanged  the  rough  jet  for  the  same  material 
wrought  into  ornamental  shapes,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  natives  of  the  amber  coast  with  regard 
to  amber. 

Single  beads  were  found  in  several  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  graves  opened  in  Kent  by  the  Rev.  Bryan 
Faussett  *  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
supposed  power  of  amber  against  witchcraft  and  evil 
spirits  offers  the  most  likely  explanation  of  the  use  of 
these  beads.  Most  of  the  tombs  in  which  Faussett  found 
amber,  however,  contained  more  than  one  bead,  but  in 
none  of  them  were  they  found  in  large  quantities — six 
and  seven  are  the  highest  numbers  he  mentions.  Many 
of  these  were  apparently  of  home  manufacture,  being  cut 
irregularly  as  if  with  a  knife.  The  whole  were  in  graves 
of  women  and  children.  In  a  tomb  opened  by  Faussett 
at  Sibertswold  Down,  near  Sandwich,  Kent,  was  found  a 
silver  ring,  set  with  a  piece  of  amber. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  cemetery  was  dis- 
covered at  Sarr,  in  Kent,  and  in  the  tomb  of  a  woman 
were  found,  along  with  other  valuable  relics,  140  beads, 


*  Invenlorium  Sepulchrale, 
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of  which  133  were  of  red  amber.  The  number  was 
unusually  high.  Further  researches  in  the  same  cemetery 
revealed  beads  in  great  variety,  but  those  made  of  amber 
were  comparatively  rare. 

Towards  the  end  of  1890,  "  an  interesting  discovery  was 
made  at  Rome,  in  the  course  of  excavating  the  founda- 
tions for  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  the  ancient  gardens  of 
Domitian.  Two  sarcophagi  were  discovered,  one  of  them 
being  the  tomb  of  a  young  bride,  Crepereia  Tryphaena 
by  name,  who  is  represented  as  asleep  upon  her  funeral 
couch,  at  the  foot  of  which  stand  a  man  and  woman  with 
faces  expressive  of  their  grief.  In  the  coffin  were  the 
remains  of  the  corpse,  the  head  still  covered  wiih  long 
and  beautiful  hair.  Near  the  head  of  the  dead  girl  was  a 
finely  carved  oaken  doll,  with  jointed  limbs.  Tryphaena 
had  worn  several  rings,  and  on  one  of  *hese  is  the  word 
'Filetus,'  perhaps  the  name  of  her  husband.  Another 
of  red  jasper  has  engraved  on  it  two  clasped  hands  holding 
the  stalk  of  some  ears  of  wheat — an  allusion,  it  is  supposed, 
to  the  ceremony  of  marriage  by  confarreatio.  Amongst 
other  objects  was  an  amber  hairpin.  A  crown  of  myrtle 
leaves — still  in  good  preservation — is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  nuptial  wreath  of  the  young  Roman  damsel 
whose  pathetic  story  is  thus  made  public  after  so  many 
centuries  of  oblivion.  The  tomb  of  Crepereia  Tryphaena 
has  been  placed  in  the  Museo  Capitolino.  English  anti- 
quaries will  be  reminded  of  the  young  Romano-British 
girl  whose  bright  tresses  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  York 
Museum.  The  Roman  '  find '  is,  however,  much  more 
important  archgeologically.  The  tomb  is  believed  to 
belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines." 


IV. 

^FTER  an  existence  of  over  a  thousand  years  the  amber 
trade  between  Italy  and  the  Baltic  began  to  droop, 
and  finally  died  out  entirely.  Different  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  the  fall  of  the  traffic,  but  the  migration 
of  European  nations,  after  the  formation  of  the  East 
Roman  Empire,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  true  cause. 
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Kohn,  the  German  translator  of  Sadowski,  suggests  with 
some  show  of  reason  that  it  was  fashion  that  inflicted  on 
the  trade  the  most  serious  injury,  if  not  the  actual  death- 
blow. In  the  classical  territory,  at  the  time  of  Pliny, 
amber  must  have  been  exceedingly  plentiful,  or  the 
country  women,  north  of  the  Po,  could  not  have  replaced 
their  bronze  necklaces  with  strings  of  amber  beads.  The 
Celto-Etruscan  graves  of  peasants,  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries  after  Christ,  offer  some  testimony  in  favour  of 
this  view,  in  the  profuseness  of  amber  ornaments  they 
reveal.  "What  would  become  of  the  diamond  trade," 
asks  Kohn,  "if  the  diamond  fields  were  to  pour  forth 
their  riches  in  such  abundance  that  our  village  maidens 
could  afford  to  deck  their  comely  little  persons  with 
quantities  of  the  brilliant  stones?"  The  diamond  trade 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  destroyed  in  such  a  case.  One 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with  such  a 
theory  of  Kohn's,  which  may  have  some  effect  upon  its 
worth.  In  a  half-civilised  country,  the  jewellery  of  the 
women  often  represents  the  savings  of  the  household, 
and,  consequently,  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
amber  articles  among  the  peasantry  would  not  alone  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  amber  had  lust  its  value.  Further 
damage  to  the  amber  trade  Kohn  attributes  to  its  trans- 
formation into  direct  traffic  after  it  had  existed  as  barter 
for  centuries. 

On  their  first  appearance,  the  bright  Roman  coins 
may  have  been  gladly  accepted  by  the  northern  barbarians, 
but  at  a  later  period  when  the  coins  multiplied,  and  dis- 
honest traders  ascribed  to  them  higher  values  than  they 
possessed  at  home,  they  were  less  readily  accepted  by  the 
amber  finders. 

After  the  decline  of  the  northern  traffic,  the  first  we 
hear  of  amber  is  in  connection  with  the  Ostrogothic  King, 
Theodoric  the  Great.  On  one  occasion  the  ^Estii,  the 
inhabitants  of  what  we  now  call  Samland,  sent  a  quantity 
of  amber  as  a  present  to  Theodoric,  and  the  gift  was 
acknowledged,  as  we  learn  from  Cassiodorus.  This 
incident  wou'd  seem  to  have  given  Theodoric  a 
special  interest  in  amber,  for  we  learn  from  Procopius 
that  he  sent  a  mission  to  the  distant  Baltic  shores  in 
quest  of  amber,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
piece  weighing  from  seven  to  eight  pounds. 
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From  the  time  of  Cassiodorus  and  Procopius  amber 
disappears  from  view  for  centuries,  and  little  is  known 
either  of  the  amber  land  or  its  inhabitants  until  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  latter  make  their  appearance  in  history 
under  the  name  of  Borussians  or  Porussians.  After 
Bishop  Adalbert,  of  Prague,  had  been  martyred  in  997, 
by  the  Prussians,  Boleslav,  Duke  of  Poland,  succeeded 
in  making  Christians  of  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Prussians  to  throw 
off  Christianity  and  the  Polish  yoke,  which,  after  many 
disappointments,  they  succeeded  in  doing  in  1161.  The 
fear  of  losing  their  freedom  by  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity, caused  the  Prussians  to  resist  every  effort  for  their 
conversion.  The  inroads  made  by  the  pagan  Prussians 
upon  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  Christians,  and  their 
advance  into  Pomerania,  induced  Conrad,  Duke  of 
Masovia,  to  appeal  to  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
who  willingly  offered  their  services  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  keep  possession  of  the  territories  they  subdued. 
The  Knights  entered  Prussia  in  1230,  and,  after  half  a 
century  of  warfare,  found  themselves,  in  1283,  absolute 
masters  of  the  country,  which  they  had  succeeded  in 
converting  by  an  almost  complete  extermination  of  the 
pagan  inhabitants.  During  the  struggle,  the  Knights 
founded  the  cities  of  Thorn,  Kulm,  and  Marienwerder ; 
and  later,  Memel  and  Konigsberg.  Ceaseless  and  unfor- 
tunate wars  with  Poland  and  internal  decay  of  the  Order, 
greatly  accelerated  its  decline,  and,  in  the  days  of  their 
misfortune,  the  Knights  began  to  oppress  the  subjects 
whom  they  had  previously  governed  well.  In  1454,  the 
plundered  cities,  allying  themselves  with  Poland,  rose 
against  their  persecutors,  and  the  Knights,  reduced  to 
their  lowest  state,  were  finally  compelled  to  accept  peace 
almost  at  any  price.  To  aid  them  against  their  enemy, 
Poland,  the  Teutonic  Order,  in  15 11,  elected  as  their 
Grand-master  the  Markgraf  Albert  of  Anspach  and 
Baireuth,  a  kinsman  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and  a  scion 
of  the  Frankish  line  of  the  Hohenzollern  family.  His 
election  had  not  the  immediate  beneficial  results  the 
Knights  had  desired,  but,  ultimately,  it  was  fraught  with 
undoubted  advantages  to  the  whole  country.  In  1525, 
the  Grand-master  became  Duke  of  Prussia,  and  the  con- 
stitution was  changed  from  an  ecclesiastical  to  a  temporal 
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duchy.  Albert  proved  a  judicious  ruler,  and  the  people 
prospered  in  many  ways  under  his  direct-ion.  He  died 
in  1568,  at  the  age  of  78,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Johann  Sigismund,  Elector  of  Brandenburg ;  and 
since  that  time  the  Prussian  throne  has  been  occupied  by 
the  Hohenzollern-Brandenburg  House. 

During  these  stormy  times  in  the  amber  region,  amber 
itself  gives  but  little  evidence  of  its  existence.  In  1394, 
it  figures  in  a  Konigsberg  charter,  in  which  the  unlawful 
acquisition  or  possession  of  the  precious  substance  is 
strictly  prohibited.  Kulm  received  more  attention  and 
formed  the  subject  of  certain  charters  over  600  years  ago. 
It  gave  its  name  to  the  Jus  Culmense,  a  code  of  laws  in 
which  there  is  reference  to  many  kinds  of  mines  and  their 
products,  though,  what  is  somewhat  surprising,  amber  is 
passed  over  unmentioned. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  amber 
beads  make  a  frequent  appearance  in  wills.  They  were 
evidently  held  in  high  esteem,  for  a  couple  of  them  some- 
times represent  a  legatee's  sole  benefit  under  a  will.  In 
fact,  will-makers  would  appear  to  have  had  a  weakness 
for  dividing  their  amber  beads  into  pairs  before  making 
them  the  subject  of  bequests.  A  certain  John  Baret,  for 
instance,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  left  by  his  will,  made  in 
1463,  a  pair  of  amber  beads  to  each  of  seven  legatees, 
as  well  as  to  "eche  yoman  of  household."  The  same 
testator  bequeathed  to  the  Abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
"  for  a  tokne  of  remembraunce,"  his  "  bedys  of  white  ambyr 
with  the  ring  of  silvir  and  ovir  gilt  longyng  therto." 
"  My  lord  Abbott  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,"  figured  again 
in  1504,  in  the  will  of  Anne  Barett,  who  gave  him  her 
"grete  bedys  of  whyght  ambyr."  In  earlier  centuries 
amber  was  sometimes  written  "lambre,"  and  in  old  wills 
we  often  find  the  word  in  that  form.  The  will  of  Wm. 
Askme,  made  at  York  in  1389,  contains  a  bequest  of 
a  "payr  bedys  of  lawmbyr;"  and  Sir  Brian  Stapleton, 
whose  will  was  proved  in  the  same  city  in  1394,  gives  his 
"grandes  paters  nosters  de  l'awmbre"  to  his  nephew. 

The  origin  of  amber  has  in  all  ages  presented  a  pro- 
blem exciting  the  deepest  interest.  In  the  remotest 
times,  in  the  narratives  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  in  the 
myths  with  which  the  ancient  poets  so  freely  dealt,  we 
see  the  resinous  nature  of  amber  recognised.    The  error 
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made  by  the  ancients  at  first  was  in  the  selection  of  the 
black  poplar  as  the  amber  tree ;  but  Pliny  got  very 
near  the  truth  when  he  represented  the  resin  as  flowing 
from  a  tree  belonging  to  the  pine  family.  Pliny  cites 
many  ancient  writers  who  held  to  the  resinous  nature 
of  amber.  Aristotle  ventured  even  to  speak  of  petrified 
poplar  gums.  Naturally,  among  a  poetic  race,  fanciful 
notions  arose,  and  fiction  dreamed  of  amber  as  the 
petrified  semen  of  elephants,  fishes,  whales,  dolphins, 
seals,  and  other  animals.  Pliny  was  inclined  to  poke  fun 
at  Sophocles  for  the  fable  he  gives  of  the  origin  of  amber, 
and  wondered  "  how  he  could  hope  any  one  would  credit 
such  a  story."  But  it  is  not  probable  that  Sophocles 
either  believed  in  it  himself  or  expected  his  readers  to  do 
so.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  ancients  were  fully 
aware  of  amber's  true  origin,  notwithstanding  the  fantastic 
stories  met  with  in  their  literature.  In  the  middle  ages, 
however,  the  matter  was  different.  Most  writers  rejected 
the  old  theory,  and  some  even  ventured  to  scoff  at  the 
imagined  blindness  of  their  predecessors.  Some  con- 
fusion seems  to  have  existed  in  those  days  between  amber 
and  spermaceti,  a  waxy  matter  obtained  from  a  cavity  in 
the  head  of  the  whale,  which  was  sometimes  called  white 
amber.  The  confusion  may  probably  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  believed  that  amber  was  a  product 
of  the  same  animal. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  amber  treatises  began  to  issue 
from  the  press  pretty  rapidly.  One  of  the  earliest  was 
from  the  pen  of  Simon  Grunovius,  a  Dominican  monk, 
though  it  was  not  published  until  1677,  when  Philip 
Jacob  Hartmann  printed  it  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to 
his  own  work  on  amber.  Grunovius  indulges  in  some 
rather  fabulous  speculations,  but  he  also  gives  us  a  few 
details  of  dealings  with  amber  in  his  own  time,  which  are 
much  more  reliable.  He  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  amber  coasts  were  obliged  to  fish  for  amber  by  task- 
masters appointed  by  the  Government,  and  that  one 
bushel  of  coarse  salt  for  every  bushel  of  amber  collected 
was  the  gatherer's  only  remuneration,  although  the  occu- 
pation was  so  hazardous,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  searchers  to  lose  their  lives  by  drowning.  Amber 
poachers  were  remorselessly  hanged,  without  delay,  on 
the  tree  nearest  the  place  of  capture.    Grunovius  teaches 
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us  something,  too,  of  the  commercial  value  of  amber  in 
his  day.  "Very  pretty  images,"  he  remarks,  "are  carved 
from  this  stone,*  which  are  held  in  high  estimation.  In 
the  year  1520,  I  had  to  bring  an  affair  at  Rome  before 
Pope  Leo  X.  I  could  not  obtain  a  signature  to  a  petition 
which  I  had  to  present.  I  thereupon  went  to  Cardinal 
John  N.,  and  made  a  present  to  him  of  a  heart  of  gold- 
gleaming  amber,  a  half-finger  in  length.  In  the  bright 
sparkling  amber  was  carved  the  image  of  John  the  Baptist 
as  a  child.  The  whole  was  valued  by  the  Pope  at  2000 
florins,  though  it  had  cost  in  Prussia  only  ten  vierdings." 
George  Agricola,  the  learned  mineralogist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  one  of  the  scoffers  at  the  ancients'  theory  of 
the  origin  of  amber.  "  How  can  amber,"  he  demands, 
"  be  derived  from  the  trees,  seeing  that  it  is  thrown  forth 
from  the  sea?  No  trees  grow  in  the  sea."  He  took  no 
trouble  to  prove  the  views  of  the  ancients  to  be  wrong, 
but  boldly  stated  that  no  other  refutation  was  needed 
than  the  simple  statement  that  they  were  false.  Summing 
up  the  variety  of  stories  prevailing  among  the  ancients, 
he  remarks:  "All  these  opinions  contradict  each  other. 
Fortunately,  they  are  all  wrong !"  His  own  theory  is  as 
follows  :  "Amber  is  fat  and  burns.  It  consists,  therefore, 
either  of  sulphur  or  of  bitumen.  The  latter  supposition 
we  are  driven  to  accept  by  the  following  facts.  The 
springs  throw  forth  bitumen  of  various  colours,  white, 
yellow,  reddish,  black,  dark  purple-red,  dark  azure.  By 
heating,  amber  is  soon  changed,  partly  into  an  oil  of  a 
peculiar  colour,  partly  into  a  black  bitumen,  which,  through 
rubbing,  becomes  purple-red,  and  is  similar  to  the  bitumen 
of  Judea,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  it  therefrom; 
partly  into  black  ashes,  and  partly  into  a  fine  white  matter, 
which  has  some  likeness  to  salt." 

With  few  exceptions,  those  who  came  after  Agricola, 
shared  his  erroneous  views.  Among  these  were  Andreas 
Aurifaber,f  a  professor  of  medicine  at  Konigsberg,  155 1; 
Sebastian  Munster,  J  1554;  Johann  Wigand,§  1584;  Sir 

*  The  German  name  of  amber  is  Bernstein^  i.e.,  ig7iiiiblc  slone. 
f  Kurzer  griindlicher  Bericht  woher  tier  A gt stein  oder  Bomstein 
kommc,  (/ass  er  kein  Baumharz  sey  sondcrn  ein  Geschlecht  des  Berg- 
wachs,  wid  ivie  man  jenen  in  Arzeneycn  nidge  gebrauchen. 

X  Kosmographia  Universalis. 
§  Vera  Hisloria  de  Succino  Borussicot  written  in  1584,  though 
not  published  until  1690. 
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Thomas  Browne,*  1646;  and  Philip  Jacob  Hartmann,  in 
his  Succini  Prussia  Physica  et  Civilis  Historia,  published 
in  1677,  with  the  treatise  of  Grunovius  as  an  appendix. 
Hartmann  refuted  many  fables  about  amber,  but  he  him- 
self committed  the  blunder  of  adopting  a  ridiculous  myth 
to  explain  its  origin. 

Amber  was  treated  by  many  writers  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  the  question  of  its  origin 
was  still  unsettled  in  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  who  endeav- 
oured to  prove  its  vegetable  nature.  Linnaeus  mentions 
that  the  substance  is  found  on  the  English  coast,  chiefly 
in  Suffolk.  It  was  not  until  the  last  century  that  all 
doubt  on  the  formation  of  amber  was  dispelled.  Bock, 
in  1767,  and  Biorn,  in  1808,  classed  amber  as  a  pine 
or  fir  resin.  The  latter  conjectured  that  at  some  time 
when  the  Baltic  extended  further  south  than  at  present, 
amber  was  carried  to  it  by  streams  from  the  south. 
He  imagined  that  there  had  been  a  conflagration  of 
forests,  and  supposed  that  the  home  of  the  amber  trees 
had  been  in  the  Carpathians  or  in  the  region  of  Poland 
and  Posen.  Schweigger  s  celebrated  treatise  on  amber 
made  its  appearance  in  181 9.  From  the  anatomy  of  the 
wood,  between  the  layers  of  which  amber  is  found,  from 
the  bough  nodes  and  the  visible  year  rings,  Schweigger 
showed  that  the  amber  tree  could  not  have  belonged  to 
the  family  of  palms,  as  had  often  been  supposed,  but 
that  it  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  dicotyledons.  He 
thought  it  probable  that  amber  was  the  product  of  various 
trees,  but  was  unable  to  determine  their  species,  as  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  had  not  been  sufficiently  examined. 
Forming  his  judgment  on  the  animals  and  plants  pre- 
served in  amber  (though  he  mistook  some  pieces  of 
copal  for  it),  he  believed  that  the  climate  of  the  amber 
period  was  warmer  than  the  present  climate  of  the  same 
region,  yet  still  not  a  tropical  one.  With  the  publication 
of  the  researches  of  Schweigger  was  finally  solved  the 
problem  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  amber,  the  discussion 
of  which,  having  been  commenced  by  Aristotle  and 
continued  by  Pliny,  had  existed  over  two  thousand 
years. 


*  Pscudodoxia  Epidemica,  or  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors. 
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V. 

^MBER  is  encountered  in  very  many  parts  of  Europe, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  Occasionally,  in  places  of 
little  repute  as  amber-yielding  districts,  the  quantity 
obtained  is  large  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  amber 
found  in  commerce  is  the  product  of  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic.  The  places  of  honour  must  be  assigned  to 
the  west  coasts  of  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
the  north  coast  of  Prussia,  from  Stralsund  to  Memel. 
The  former  region,  Runge  tells  us,  yields  three  thousand 
pounds  of  splendid  amber  yearly.  The  amount  has  been 
variously  stated,  and  by  one  authority  it  was  placed  as 
low  as  two  thousand  pounds.  The  latter  region,  however, 
is  the  great  amber  land  of  the  world.  Its-most  important 
portions  are  the  Frische  Nehrung,  and  the  coast  of  Sam- 
land,  from  Pillau  to  Briisterort,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial have  formed  the  amber  domain.  The  supply  of 
amber  in  these  places  is  at  times  so  abundant  that,  during 
one  night  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  4000  pounds,  worth 
12,000  thalers,  were  obtained  near  Palmnicken  and 
Noderns.  Samland,  which  unfortunately  is  not  marked 
in  the  majority  of  English  atlases,  forms  the  peninsula 
between  the  small  inland  seas,  the  Frische  Haff  and  the 
Kurische  Haff. 

The  Grand-masters  of  the  Teutonic  Order  took  pos- 
session of  the  amber  fishery  during  their  rule,  and  derived 
a  large  revenue  from  it.  Subsequently,  it  became  the 
monopoly  of  the  Crown,  and  the  amber  was  gathered 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  permanent  officer,  who 
disposed  of  the  proceeds  by  public  auction ;  it  was  also 
his  duty  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  coast,  and  any  one 
caught  gathering  fragments  on  his  own  account  was  liable 
to  capital  punishment.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  right  of  collecting  amber  has  been  let  to 
contractors,  who  have  the  monopoly  of  the  shore  upon 
payment  of  an  annual  rent. 

In  the  most  important  amber  district  (the  Frische 
Haff  and  the  coast  to  Briisterort),  the  violent  north-west 
winds  are  mainly  instrumental  in  loosening  the  amber 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  sweeping  it  to  the  shore. 
The  specific  gravity  of  amber  (1*07)  is  little  greater  than 
that  of  sea  water  (1*026),  which  makes  it  easily  carried  by 
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the  waves,  especially  as  it  is  mixed  with  a  tangle  of  sea 
weeds.  Experience  shows  that,  in  driving  the  amber 
upon  particular  points  of  the  coast,  less  is  due  to  the 
direction  of  the  gale  than  to  the  direction  of  the  wind 
that  succeeds  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  special  winds 
favour  special  parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  dwellers  at  one 
point  of  the  shore  sometimes,  during  an  unfavourable 
breeze,  have  the  dissatisfaction  of  seeing  the  amber  at  a 
short  distance  from  them  borne  along  to  their  neighbours. 

The  amber  gatherers,  however,  by  no  means  content 
themselves  with  that  only  which  the  waves  throw  upon 
the  beach.  One  favourite  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  by 
fishing  or  scooping  up  the  tangle  as  it  floats  along  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  To  this  process  the  name  of 
Schopfen  is  given.  The  net  is  called  Kascher;  it  is  shaped 
like  a  butterfly  net,  and  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  strong 
stick,  or  light  pole  about  20  feet  long.  Men,  women  and 
children  ar?  employed  in  the  work.  The  men  wade  out 
as  far  as  tney  can  go,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  nets 
gather  the  amber  tangle  as  it  is  borne  along  by  the  surge; 
it  is  then  thrown  upon  the  beach  where  the  women  and 
children  pick  out  the  amber  and  arrange  the  pieces 
according  to  their  size  and  value.  This  process  goes  on 
day  and  night  throughout  the  year,  for  the  amber  fishers 
have  to  watch  continually  for  a  propitious  moment.  The 
most  violent  and  most  productive  storms  occur  in 
November  and  December ;  and  the  occupation  calls  for 
hardy  and  vigorous  men.  Often  the  cold  is  severe,  and 
at  such  times  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  protect  them- 
selves with  leathern  cuirasses,  which  frequently  before 
being  put  on  and  after  being  taken  off  have  to  be  thawed 
by  the  fires  kept  up  on  the  beach  by  the  women.  Some- 
times in  rough  weather  it  is  impossible  to  stand  against 
the  waves  which  break  over  the  men's  heads  and  carry 
them  off  their  feet.  On  such  occasions  it  is  customary 
to  form  a  line  connected  by  a  strong  rope,  after  the 
manner  of  travellers  on  the  Alps.  It  is  also  said  by 
Runge  that,  at  times  when  a  billow  is  threatening,  a  man 
will  firmly  fix  his  fishing  pole  in  the  sand  and  nimbly 
climb  it  until  the  fury  of  the  wave  is  spent. 

The  product  of  this  special  mode  of  amber  gathering 
is  subject  to  fluctuation.    Two  hundred  years  ago,  Hart- 
mann  stated  that  when  the  fishing  was  favourable,  from 
7  d 
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twenty  to  thirty  bushels  could  be  got  in  three  or  four 
hours.  A  bushel  of  amber  weighs  about  seventy  pounds, 
and  this  special  kind  is  worth  in  the  average  two  and  a 
half  thalers  a  pound ;  so  that  on  the  lower  calculation 
the  yield  would  be  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  amber, 
worth  three  thousand  five  hundred  thalers.  Nowadays, 
such  rich  hauls  are  exceedingly  rare,  if  they  ever  occur  at 
all.  Some  shores  remain  unproductive  for  years,  until 
suddenly  a  favourable  wind  blows  supplies  to  them. 
This  form  of  amber-gathering  is  the  most  ancient.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  from  the  earliest  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  practised  without  any  change  in  this 
very  simple  modus  operandi. 

In  places  where  large  stones  lie  close  to  the  beach,  a 
different  system  has  to  be  adopted,  as  the  force  of  the  waves 
is  broken  by  the  stones  and  the  amber  falls  among  them. 
The  manner  of  getting  in  such  places  is  named  the 
Bernsteinstecken,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Aurifaber  (1551) 
and  by  Wigand  (1584).  The  men  engaged  in  this  way 
put  out  in  boats,  each  of  which  has  four  or  five  occupants. 
The  work  can  only  be  carried  ori  in  a  clear,  calm  sea,  as 
the  amber  has  to  be  fished  up  from  the  bottom,  and  a 
sharp  and  practised  eye  is  needed  to  distinguish  it  even  in 
the  smoothest  sea.  One  boatman  loosens  the  amber  with  a 
particular  sort  of  spear,  while  another  holds  his  Kdschery 
or  net,  in  readiness  to  catch  it.  The  length  of  the 
Kascher  poles  and  spear  poles  varies  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet.  The  iron  spear  head  is  a  plate  of  iron,  the  shape  of 
a  half-moon,  or  triangle,  three  or  four  inches  in  length 
and  the  same  in  width.  The  net  is  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  When  large  blocks  of  stone  have  to  be 
moved  to  set  the  amber  free,  crooked  forks  with  prongs, 
sometimes  eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve  inches  apart, 
are  employed.  During  operations  the  boat  leans  over,  and 
the  gunwale  is  brought  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Briisterort,  a  way  differing  somewhat 
from  the  last,  is  in  vogue.  It  is  known  as  Steckerei.  A 
rich  deposit  of  amber  lies,  at  a  depth  varying  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet,  on  a  tract  three  or  four  hundred  paces  wide 
and  six  hundred  paces  long,  extending  east  and  west 
along  the  shore  at  Briisterort.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  tranquil 
before  the  work  can  proceed.    The  large  stones,  which 
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are  present  here  in  great  numbers,  are  first  brought  to  the 
surface  and  carried  away  on  rafts,  and  then  the  bottom  is 
swept  with  nets  provided  with  sharp  rims,  to  dislodge  the 
small  stones  and  pieces  of  amber.  Hooks  similar  to 
those  already  referred  to,  are  used  for  loosening  the  large 
stones,  which  are  afterwards  raised  to  the  surface  between 
the  strong  prongs  of  other  instruments.  The  sea,  near 
Briisterort,  bears  a  most  striking  aspect,  dotted  with 
hundreds  of  boats,  all  bending  to  the  gunwale,  and  filled 
with  eager  men  devoting  the  whole  of  their  attention  to 
the  gathering  of  amber. 

The  latest  method  employed  for  raising  amber  is  that 
of  dredging,  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  Kurische 
Haff  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
dredging  machines  employed  to  keep  open  one  of  the  most 
important  channels,  brought  up  pieces  of  amber  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Haff.  The  firm  of  Becker  and  Stantien, 
of  Memel,  undertook  to  keep  open  the  channel  and  pay 
a  considerable  rent  for  the  privileges,  on  obtaining  the 
right  to  get  amber  in  the  Kurische  Haff.  Forthwith, 
three  hand  and  nine  steam  dredgers  were  set  to  work, 
and  kept  going  for  six  months  in  the  year.  The  annual 
yield  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  enterprise  was  73,000 
lbs.  of  amber,  worth  about  180,000  thalers.  The  cost 
of  working  was,  of  course,  high,  and  as  many  as  six 
hundred  men  were  employed.  This  amber  stratum  in 
the  Kurische  Haff,  apparently  is  of  recent  formation. 
The  amber  rests  in  a  green  sand,  along  with  many 
ligneous  remains  and  old  sea  tangle.  In  companionship 
with  it  are  sometimes  articles  of  art,  similar  to  those 
found  in  old  Prussian  graves.  The  presence  of  this  amber 
in  the  Kurische  Haff  is  accounted  for  by  the  assumption 
which  is  supported  by  old  maps,  that  the  Haff  was 
formerly  open  to  the  Baltic.  The  presence  of  the  artistic 
ornaments,  which  now  and  then  are  also  found  in  the 
Baltic,  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  repeated  inunda- 
tions of  the  coast  districts,  by  which  the  articles  would 
be  washed  from  graves. 

The  gathering  of  amber  from  the  sea  and  beach  is 
the  most  ancient  way  of  getting  it,  but  for  a  little  over 
two  hundred  years  amber  has  also  been  obtained  on  the 
Peninsular  of  Samland  by  mining.*    From  Hartmann's 

*  Wilhelm  Runge's  Der  Bernstein  in  Cstpnussen  and  Die 
Bemsteingrabereien  im  Samlande. 
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work,  published  in  1677,  we  learn  that  fifteen  years 
before  that  time  amber  diggings  were  first  investigated 
and  worked.  The  Samland  Peninsula  exhibits  three 
distinct  systems  of  strata.  Lowest  of  all  rests  a  layer  of 
sand  with  a  greenish-grey  tint ;  next  comes  a  brown-coal 
formation  with  the  lighter  sands  and  grey  clays  apper- 
taining to  such  strata ;  and  on  the  top  lies  a  deposit  of 
marl  and  sand  with  northern  erratic  blocks.  All  these 
systems  contain  amber,  though  in  the  two  upper  ones  it 
occurs  only  at  long  intervals.  Throughout  the  lowest 
green  sand,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  distributed  evenly  and 
in  abundance.  It  is  in  this  stratum  that  is  found  the 
famous  dark  clayish-sandy  vein,  known  as  the  blaue  Erde 
or  blue  earth,  which  is  the  great  treasure-chamber  of 
amber.  It  varies  from  four  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness, 
and  in  it  are  found  in  company  with  amber,  remains  of 
wood,  sea  crabs,  mussels,  sea  urchins,  sharks'  teeth, 
saurians'  teeth,  and  so  on.  In  earlier  centuries,  the 
systematic  mining  for  amber  in  Samland,  was  limited  to 
the  brown-coal  sands,  which  here  and  there  are  fairly  rich 
in  amber.  They  are  easily  reached  in  all  places,  and, 
consequently,  were  readily  worked.  The  first  disturbance 
of  the  blue  earth  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  a  digging  was  made  at  Warnicken,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  the 
stratum  as  a  whole  attracted  special  attention,  and  became 
an  important  source  of  the  amber  supply.  The  blue 
earth  stretches  along  the  Peninsula  from  Kraxtepellen  to 
Rantau,  for  the  most  part  below  the  sea  level,  and  prior 
to  the  present  century  Warnicken  was  the  sole  spot  at 
which  it  had  been  opened.  Capital  for  working  mines 
was  soon  forthcoming,  when  the  value  of  the  deposits 
was  recognised.  Large  pits  were  excavated  in  the  sides 
of  the  cliffs,  and  as  the  earth  was  dug  out  it  was  conveyed 
by  means  of  tramways  to  the  beach.  The  workman's 
spade,  well  sharpened  with  a  file,  is  forced  slowly  into 
the  e.irth,  until  its  passage  is  obstructed  by  a  piece  of 
amb.r,  which  is  then  carefully  dug  out.  The  operations 
aie  frequently  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  inrush  of 
water,  especially  where  the  mines  descend  as  far  as  forty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  at  Warnicken,  Hub- 
nicken  and  Kraxtepellen.  Chain  pumps  are  used  to 
overcome  the  water,  but  such  attempts  are  often  in  vain, 
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and  many  mines  have  been  abandoned  long  before  they 
were  worked  out.  Overseers  stand  near  the  miners,  to 
see  that  the  precious  substance  is  not  purloined.  About 
eight  hundred  men  find  employment  all  the  year  round 
in  the  Samland  mines. 

Felix  Dahn  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the 
amber  mines  : 

"  At  Palmnicken,"  he  says,  "  we  visited  the  diggings  in  which, 
about  thirty  paces  from  the  domain  of  the  waves,  the  sea-gold  is 
sought.  It  is  an  amazing  sight  !  In  the  downs,  shafts  and  galleries 
are  made.  The  fresh  water  is  pumped  out.  Forty  feet  under  the 
sea  level  the  pits  are  dug,  and  the  perpendicular  boring  reaches  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet.  The  workmen  stand  in  three  parallel  rows, 
knocking  to  pieces  every  clod  of  the  blue  earth,  the  stratum  in  which 
amber  is  oftenest  found.  A  group  of  six  or  eight  men  is  placed 
under  each  overseer.  While  he  stands  watching,  that  which  is 
found  is  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  water.  The  men  grouped  nearest 
the  sea  when  they  have  examined  the  blue  earth,  throw  it  with  large 
shovels  from  the  lowest  floor  of  the  pit  to  the  higher  platform, 
which  is  reached  by  long,  narrow  ladders.  Here  the  refuse  material 
is  taken  in  charge  by  a  group  of  men  and  women,  and  flung  from 
shovels  to  the  third  or  uppermost  platform,  whence  it  is  carted  away. 
All  the  operations  accord  with  the  rhythm  of  a  slow  and  monotonous 
melody  which  the  overseers  sing.  This  regularity  of  movements  is 
intended  partly  to  prevent  pilfering,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
altogether  prevented,  although  the  miners  are  carefully  searched 
before  leaving  the  pit  after  the  day's  work.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that  in  the  whole  range  of  diggings  not  less  than  twenty  hundred- 
weights are  raised  on  many  a  day.  Men,  women  and  children,  in 
all  imaginable  costumes,  in  the  oddest  of  attires,  shielding  them- 
selves against  the  sharp,  whistling  winds,  digging  vigorously  or 
swinging  their  shovels  to  the  languid  strain  of  the  sombre  melody  ; — 
what  a  singular  spectacle  is  this  ! " 

The  yield  of  the  blue  earth  varies  from  a  twentieth  to 
a  third  of  a  pound  per  cubic  foot ;  the  average  is  estimated 
by  Runge  at  about  a  twelfth  of  a  pound.  A  pound  of 
well-sorted  pit  amber  is  worth  from  four  to  five  thakrs. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  layer  of  blue  earth 
often  reaches  considerably  below  the  level  cf  the  sea. 
Naturally,  it  is  also  continued  under  the  sea  itself,  and 
hence,  as  Runge  points  out,  we  have  an  explanation  of 
the  presence  of  amber  in  the  Baltic.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  under  the  Baltic  a  line  of  blue  earth  about  fifty 
miles  long,  portions  of  which  the  sea  is  constantly  dis- 
lodging. Statistics  show  that  the  annual  product  of 
amber  fishing  has  not  greatly  varied,  and  it  is  sup;  o  <  d 
that  quite  a  third  more  than  that  which  comes  under 
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review  in  the  statistics  is  purloined  by  the  amber  fishers. 
From  the  quantity  of  amber  obtained  from  the  sea  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  it  is  conjectured  that  something  like 
600,000  cubic  feet  of  the  blue  earth  are  annually  destroyed 
by  the  motion  of  the  water.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  amber  dislodged  is  thrown 
upon  the  coast,  and,  if  such  is  the  case,  the  destruction 
of  the  blue  earth  is  naturally  more  extensive  than  is 
estimated.  In  all  such  calculations  there  is  a  strong 
element  of  the  hypothetical,  but  it  is  looked  upon  as 
certain  that,  in  whatever  light  the  point  is  viewed,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  submarine  layer  needs  annually  to 
be  torn  away  to  yield  the  amber  which  the  fishers 
obtain. 

Prussia  yields  about  220,000  pounds  of  amber,  worth 
over  a  million  thalers,  out  of  a  total  of  something  like 
250,000  pounds  yearly  for  the  whole  world.  Samland 
alone  produces  200,000  pounds,  of  which  the  mines  give 
35,000  pounds,  the  fishing  from  80,000  to  100,000 
pounds,  and  about  73,000  pounds  are  obtained  by 
dredging.  The  quantity  found  in  Sicily  is  comparatively 
small,  but  it  is  beautiful  in  colour  and  is  sold  at  a 
high  price.  Amber  occurs  in  very  irregular  shapes,  gener- 
ally in  roundish  lumps,  grains  or  drops.  The  pieces  are 
small,  and  rarely  exceed  one  pound  in  weight,  although  one 
was  once  obtained  in  Jutland  weighing  27  pounds.  There 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  amber  in  the  Royal  Mineral  Cabinet 
at  Berlin,  which  is  13  y2  pounds  in  weight,  and  worth 
^1500.  This  rich  specimen  was  found  in  1803,  at 
Schlappachen,  between  Insterburg  and  Gumbinnen ;  it  is 
13^  inches  long,  8^  inches  broad,  5^3  inches  high  at 
one  side,  and  i>/i  inches  at  the  other.  Fabulous  accounts 
have  been  given  of  the  size  of  lumps  of  amber.  Regnard, 
in  1 68 1,  recorded  that  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  pre- 
sented the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  a  chair  of  amber, 
that  was  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the 
world  ;  and  that  he  also  gave  the  dauphin — by  whom  he 
probably  meant  the  hereditary  grand  duke — a  mirror  of 
the  same  substance,  which  was  considered  a  masterpiece. 
Santos  speaks  of  a  lump  found  on  the  coast  of  Melinda, 
in  1596,  so  large  that  a  man  could  easily  hide  behind  it. 
He  adds,  that  the  piece  had  to  be  broken  into  fragments, 
as  no  one  was  rich  enough  to  purchase  it  whole. 
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The  uses  to  which  amber  has  been  put  are  numerous. 
Although  it  is  not  now  so  much  prized  for  jewellery  as 
it  formerly  was,  we  cannot  judge  in  what  favour  it  is  still 
held  from  its  employment  in  England  alone.  In  Holland, 
brooches,  earrings,  necklaces  and  similar  articles,  are 
extensively  manufactured  from  it,  and  it  is  highly  valued 
by  smokers  in  all  countries  for  the  mouthpieces  of  pipes. 

Amber  is  found  in  almost  innumerable  degrees  of 
cloudiness,  some  qualities  being  as  clear  and  colourless 
as  water.  The  more  opaque  varieties,  especially  those  of 
a  light  greenish-yellow  tint,  are  in  the  greatest  demand  in 
Europe.  They  are  also  the  dearest.  The  colour  ranges 
from  a  bright  white,  to  yellow,  green,  blue,  red  and  brown. 
Of  red  there  are  several  shades,  some  bright  and  fiery ; 
the  green  and  blue  sorts  are  rare.  Unusually  beautiful 
emerald-green,  as  well  as  violet  and  purple-red  varieties 
are  found  in  Sicily. 

The  amber  pieces  are  valued  according  to  their  form, 
colour,  purity  and  size ;  and  before  the  sale  of  the  raw 
amber  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  outer  coating  and 
smoothen  the  surface,  so  that  the  interior  may  be  seen. 

Over  a  hundred  separate  classes  are  distinguished  by 
traders,  each  class  containing  only  pieces  of  similar  colour, 
size  and  form,  so  as  to  make  all  in  one  class  suitable  for 
a  certain  purpose.  An  amber-worker,  for  instance,  who 
only  made  mouthpieces  of  pipes  and  cigar  holders  would 
have  no  use  for  small  round  pieces. 

The  principal  class,  known  as  So?'timent,  is  formed  of 
pieces  over  10  decagrammes  (about  3^3  ounces)  in  weight; 
the  next  class,  To7inenstein,  is  subdivided ;  it  contains 
pieces  of  which  from  five  to  eight  make  a  pound,  and 
others  of  which  to  make  up  the  pound,  10,  20  and  30 
pieces  are  needed — known  as  tens,  twenties,  thirties,  and 
so  on.  The  name  of  Koralle?i  is  given  to  another  class, 
consisting  of  round  pieces,  suitable  for  making  beads  of 
different  sizes.  Lastly,  the  fragments  which  are  too  small 
for  working,  or  are  defective,  are  converted  into  incense 
powder,  succinic  acid,  amber  oil  and  varnish.  Probably, 
about  1  y2  per  cent,  of  all  the  pieces  found  are  fit  to  be 
placed  in  the  Sortiment  class,  of  which  the  mines  yield 
somewhat  more  than  the  sea.  The  Tonnensfein  class 
claims  10  per  cent. ;  and  the  Korallen  from  40  to  45  per 
cent,  whilst  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  fragments. 
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The  amber  obtained  by  dredging  from  the  Kurische 
Haff  alone,  is  divided  into  fifty-eight  classes.  One  pound 
of  this  amber,  of  a  certain  purity  of  colour,  and  containing 
only  nine  pieces,  is  worth  sixty-six  shillings;  a  similar 
weight  made  up  of  eighteen  or  forty  pieces,  is  worth 
forty-five  shillings  for  the  lower  number,  or  thirty  for  the 
higher.  The  price  decreases  with  the  size  of  the  amber, 
and  a  pound  weight,  consisting  of  100  or  200  pieces,  is 
only  valued  at  twelve  or  nine  shillings,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Transparent  pieces  of  the  same  size  fetch  forty  per 
cent.  less.  All  these  classes  consist  of  amber  in  shapes 
suitable  for  mouthpieces.  The  round,  or  Korallen  class, 
is  somewhat  cheaper.  A  pound  of  this  sort,  containing 
thirty  pieces,  is  sold  for  thirty  shillings,  and  the  same 
weight  made  up  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  pieces,  is  worth 
eighteen  or  twelve  shillings.  The  sea  amber  has  less 
defects  than  that  dug  from  the  mines,  but  the  latter  is 
preferred,  as  it  is  mostly  of  a  better  colour.  The  cheapest 
fragments  of  amber  are  sold  for  as  little  as  fivepence  a 
pound,  whilst  the  value  of  rare  and  large  "  cabinet  pieces" 
of  fine  colour  is  very  high. 

In  the  working  of  amber,  the  pieces  are  first  cut  into 
the  required  shape  with  a  fine  saw,  and  then  reduced  to 
their  permanent  form  by  rasping,  filing  and  scraping,  or 
by  turning  on  a  lathe.  After  being  rubbed  smooth  with 
fine  pumice-stone  and  water,  they  are  finally  polished 
with  a  little  spirit  of  wine  and  Vienna-chalk,  on  the  rough 
side  of  a  strip  of  cotton  fustian.  Sometimes  amber  has 
to  be  bent  to  make  mouthpieces  of  a  certain  form.  In 
this  case,  the  substance  is  laid  in  oil  for  a  time,  before 
receiving  its  final  polishing.  Such  a  precaution  prevents 
the  surface  of  the  amber  and  the  opening  of  the  bore 
from  drying  up  when  the  heat  is  applied.  It  is  then  gradu- 
ally warmed  over  a  gentle  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and 
bent  with  the  greatest  care.  The  process  demands  of  the 
worker  considerable  knowledge  of  the  substance,  as  only 
the  most  practised  eye  can  distinguish  with  any  certainty 
the  quality  of  amber  which  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
treatment  from  that  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  such 
a  manner  with  safety.  The  slightest  speck  or  defect, 
almost  invisible  to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  amber  to  break  at  the  first  attempt  to 
bend  it,  spoiling  the  piece  and  rendering  futile  all  the 
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labour  spent  in  shaping  it.  Some  kinds  of  amber  may  be 
bent  repeatedly,  but  the  operation  is  seldom  repeated 
with  success  on  the  ordinary  quality. 

Clouded  amber  is  made  clear  by  being  soaked  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  warm  oil,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  gradually  increased  without  being  allowed  to 
reach  boiling  point.  The  colour  of  the  material  is  slightly 
darkened  by  the  process.  For  the  manufacture  of  brooches, 
earrings,  etc.,  amber  is  often  coloured  artificially. 

Among  the  many  imitations  of  amber,  perhaps  the 
best  is  the  production  of  a  mixture  of  copal,  camphor  and 
turpentine.  The  composition  bears  a  very  near  resem- 
blance to  the  real  substance,  but  its  true  character  is 
exposed  by  its  softening  in  cold  ether,  which  leaves  amber 
untouched.  Amber  melts  at  536*  Fahrenheit,  whilst  the 
imitation  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  at  a  lower  heat- — a  fact 
that  suggests  another  test  by  which  the  two  may  be 
distinguished. 


VI.  . 

JN  English  literature  the  allusions  to  amber  are  numerous, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  It  is  generally  employed 
as  a  colour  word,  to  give  the  idea  of  a  clear  liquid  gold 
colour.  Its  use  in  this  manner  is  daily  becoming  com- 
moner, and  a  certain  class  of  novelists  even  indulge  their 
characters  in  "  amber  drawing-rooms."  One  of  the  earliest 
references  to  the  fossil  resin  amber,  if  not  actually  the 
earliest  in  English  literature,  occurs  in  the  Early  English 
version  of  Colonna's  Destruction  of  Troy,  (line  1666) 
written  about  the  year  1400.  Since  that  time,  we  meet 
with  numerous  passing  allusions  in  the  works  of  Skelton, 
Shakespeare,  Crashaw,  Gray,  Burns,  C.  Bronte,  and  others 
too  many  to  mention. 

In  Milton's  Comus*  we  find  the  attendant  spirit 
beginning  his  song  to  the  beautiful  water-nymph  thus  : 

"  Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair." 

*  Line  863. 
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Carlyle,  in  the  Sartor  Resartus*  speaks  of  an  amber- 
locked  maiden,  and  further  instances  are  met  with  in 
the  comedy  of  George  a  Greene,  ascribed  to  Robert  Greene, 
in  George  Wither's  Epithalamia,  in  Sylvester's  translation 
of  Du  Bartas,  and  in  Robert  Greene's  Orlando  Furioso. 
The  resemblance  in  colour  between  amber  and  the  sun 
was  not  first  pointed  out  by  modern  poets,  as  comparison 
between  the  two  is  as  old  as  Homer,  f 

The  amber  light  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun  is  often 
alluded  to  by  English  writers.  The  expression  occurs  in 
some  passionate  lines  in  Tennyson's  Lover's  Tale : 

"  O  Love,  O  Hope  ! 
They  come,  they  crowd  upon  me  all  at  once — 
Moved  from  the  cloud  of  unforgotten  things, 
That  sometimes  on  the  horizon  of  the  mind 
Lies  folded,  often  sweeps  athwart  in  storm — 
Flash  upon  flash  they  lighten  through  me — days 
Of  dewy  dawning  and  the  amber  eves 
When  thou  and  I,  Camilla,  thou  and  I 
Were  borne  about  the  bay,  or  safely  moored 
Beneath  a  low-brow'd  cavern  ..." 

Later  on  in  the  same  poem  we  read,  in  a  scene  at  sunset : 
"  The  loud  stream, 
Forth  issuing  from  his  portals  in  the  crag, 
Ran  amber  toward  the  west    .    .  " 

Here  the  colour  of  the  stream  was  the  reflection  of  the 
hues  of  the  western  sky. 

The  following  lines  are  from  Milton's  V Allegro  : 
"  Some  time  walking,  not  unseen, 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  slate, 
Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight." 

Bryant  has  a  similar  use  of  the  word  in  Sella : 

"  As  the  sun 
Stooped  towards  the  amber  west  to  bring  the  close 
Of  that  sad  second  day,  and,  with  red  eyes, 
The  mother  sat  within  her  home  alone, 
Sella,  was  at  her  side." 

Professor  Tyndall  refers,  in  the  Hours  oj  Exercise  (xiii.), 
to  the  crown  of  the  Jungfrau  being  "embedded  in  amber 
light "  after  the  sun  had  set ;  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of 
"  the  amber  of  the  western  sky." 


*  Book  i.,  chap.  v.       f  Odyssey  xviii.,  295. 
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Similar  allusions  are  common  enough.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  find  the  epithet  amber  applied  to  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  yet  in  Tennyson  *  it  is  used  in  reference 
to  both  luminaries. 

In  the  Laureate's  picture  of  "  sweet  pale  Margaret," 
written  so  far  back  as  1830,  we  read  : 

"  The  very  smile  before  you  speak, 
That  dimples  your  transparent  cheek, 
Encircles  all  the  heart,  and  feedeth 
The  senses  with  a  still  delight 

Of  dainty  sorrow  without  sound, 
Like  the  tender  amber  round, 
Which  the  moon  about  her  spreadeth, 
Moving  thro?  a  fleecy  night." 

The  same  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  Comus,  in  the  line 
addressed  to  the  moon  : 

"  Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud." 

A  frequent  application  of  the  word  amber  is  to  clear 
water.  In  the  Wanderer,  Savage  refers  to  "yon  amber- 
hued  cascade and  in  the  narrative  of  the  temptation  of 
Christ  in  Paradise  Regained^  Satan  pointing  to  the  great 
cities  of  the  earth,  names 

"  Susa  by  Choaspes'  amber  stream, 
The  drink  of  none  but  kings." 

The  second  portion  of  this  quotation  relates  to  a 
curious  custom,  though  the  poet  exaggerates  the  fact  by 
making  none  but  the  kings  drink  the  water,  instead  of 
making  the  kings  drink  no  other.  Herodotus  tell  us  that 
when  Cyrus  marched  against  Babylon,  he  took  with  him 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  Choaspes.  James  Silk  Buck- 
ingham, the  founder  of  the  Athenaum,  says  in  his  Travels 
in  Assyria,  Media,  atid  Persia  : 

"  The  Kara  Soo  is  unquestionably  the  Choaspes  of  Antiquity, 
celebrated  as  furnishing  always  the  drink  of  the  Persian  kings.  And 
it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark  that  at  this  moment  (1830),  while 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Kermanshah  drink  of  the  stream  Aub  Dedoong, 
and  of  the  spring  called  Aub-i-Hassan-Khan,  the  king's  son  alone 
has  the  water  for  himself  and  his  harem  from  the  stream  of  the 
Kara  Soo." 

Buckingham  had  the  curiosity  to  taste  the  water  him- 
self as  he  passed  by,  and  he  testifies  to  its  superiority. 

*  Further  allusions  to  amber  in  Tennyson  appear  in  the  Palace 
of  Art  (169),  and  in  the  Prologue  to  The  Princess  (19). 

t  Paradise  Lost  (hi.,  359)  contains  a  similar  passage. 
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Amber  is  fortunate  in  receiving  most  tender  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  our  poets.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  meet  any 
but  the  most  flattering  allusions  to  it.  The  poet  who 
perhaps  has  done  it  the  greatest  honour  of  all  is  Milton, 
for  he  has  not  hesitated  to  adorn  with  it  the  chariot  of 
the  Messiah  {Paradise  Lost,  book  vi.,  759). 

Some  very  interesting  allusions  to  amber  occur  in  the 
poems  of  Pope.  The  most  notable  of  them  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  where  the  amber  inclusa  are 
used,  as  Pope  alone  could  use  such  apparently  harmless 
weapons,  to  add  venom  to  an  already  scathing  satire. 
To  show  the  neatness  of  the  application  the  whole  pas- 
sage must  be  quoted : 

"  Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad, 
If  wrong  I  smiled  ;  if  right  I  kissed  the  rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence, 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Each  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 
Each  word-catcher,  that  lives  on  syllables, 
Even  such  small  critic  some  regard  may  claim, 
Preserved  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakespeare's  name. 
Pretty  !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms  ! 
The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there." 

In  the  Hesperides  we  find  : 

THE    AMBER  BEAD. 

I  saw  a  fly  within  a  bead 

Of  amber  clearly  buried  ; 

The  urn  was  little,  but  the  room 

More  rich  than  Cleopatra's  tomb. 

We  find  amber  beads  included  among  the  many 
attractions  offered,  in  Marlowe's  Passionate  Shepherd,  to 
the  unwilling  maiden.  The  shepherd  pleads  to  his  lady 
love  thus : 

"  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  field, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 
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A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love." 

But,  alas  !  if  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  recorded  the  truth 
in  his  Nympfis  Reply,  all  pleading  was  in  vain.  The 
answer  was  decisive : 

"  If  that  the  World  and  Love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  season  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love." 

The  fable  making  amber  the  product  of  tears  of  birds, 
recorded  by  Sophocles,  is  referred  to  by  Moore  in  some 
melodious  lines  in  Lalla  Rookh  (The  Fire-Worshippers) : 

"  Farewell — farewell  !  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter  ! — 
(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  the  dark  sea) — 
No  pearl  ever  lay,  under  Oman's  green  water, 
More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  Spirit  in  thee. 

Oh  !  fair  as  the  sea-flower  close  to  thee  growing, 
How  light  was  thy  heart  till  Love's  witchery  came, 

Like  the  wind  of  the  south  o'er  a  summer  lute  blowing, 
And  hushed  all  its  music,  and  withered  its  frame  ! 

But  long,  upon  Araby's  green  sunny  highlands, 
Shall  maids  and  their  lovers  remember  the  doom 

Of  her  who  lies  sleeping  among  the  Pearl  Islands, 
With  nought  but  the  sea  star  to  light  up  her  tomb. 

Farewell  ! — be  it  ours  to  embellish  thy  pillow 

With  everything  beauteous  that  grows  in  the  deep  ; 

Each  flower  of  the  rock,  and  each  gem  of  the  billow 
Shall  sweeten  thy  bed  and  illumine  thy  sleep. 

Around  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 

That  ever  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  has  wept ; 
With  many  a  shell,  in  whose  hollow-wreathed  chamber 

We,  Peris  of  Ocean,  by  moonlight  have  slept. 

Farewell — farewell  ! — until  Pity's  sweet  fountain 
Is  lost  in  the  hearts  of  the  fair  and  the  brave, 

They'll  weep  for  the  Chieftain  who  died  on  the  mountain, 
They'll  weep  for  the  Maiden  who  sleeps  in  the  wave." 
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One  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  to  which  amber  can 
claim  relationship  is  Mrs.  Browning's  sonnet,  Coi?ifort. 
We  copy  the  whole  of  it,  to  avoid  the  sin  of  desecrating 
so  rare  a  gem  : 

COMFORT. 

"  Speak  low  to  me,  my  Saviour,  low  and  sweet 
From  out  the  hallelujahs,  sweet  and  low, 
Lest  I  should  fear  and  fall,  and  miss  Thee  so, 
Who  art  not  missed  by  any  that  entreat. 
Speak  to  me  as  to  Mary  at  Thy  feet  ! 
And,  if  no  precious  gums  my  hands  bestow, 
Let  my  tears  drop  like  amber  while  I  go 
In  reach  of  Thy  divinest  voice,  complete 
In  humanest  affection — thus,  in  sooih, 
To  lose  the  sense  of  losing.    As  a  child, 
Whose  song-bird  seeks  the  woods  for  evermore, 
Is  sung  to  in  its  stead  by  mother's  mouth, 
Till,  sinking  on  her  breast,  love-reconciled, 
lie  sleeps  the  faster  that  he  wept  before." 

Carlyle  alludes  to  amber  in  an  incisive  paragraph  in 
the  History  of  Frederick  the  Great  (chap,  ii.,  2).  After 
mentioning  the  origin  of  the  substance  and  the  manner 
of  getting  it,  he  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  No  doubt,  Pytheas  had  his  eye  upon  this  valuable  product, 
when  he  ventured  into  survey  of  those  regions, — which  are  still  the 
great  mother  of  amber  in  our  world.  By  their  amber-fishery,  with 
the  aid  of  dairy-produce  and  plenty  of  beef  and  leather,  these 
Heathen  Preussen,  of  uncertain  miscellaneous  breed,  contrived  to 
support  existence  in  a  substantial  manner  ;  they  figure  to  us  as  an 
inarticulate,  heavy-footed,  rather  iracund  people.  Their  knowledge 
of  Christianity  was  trifling,  their  aversion  to  knowing  anything  of  it 
was  great." 

Of  course,  in  this  passage,  Carlyle  is  dealing  with  the 
Prussians,  to  whom  he  gives  their  own  German  name  of 
the  tenth  century.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  travels 
of  Pytheas,  to  which  Carlyle  here  alludes.  Pytheas  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Massilia,  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  and  his  voyages  are  mentioned  by  Polybius, 
Strabo,  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  many  other  writers  of 
antiquity.  In  our  own  day,  the  aim  of  his  journeys 
has  been  widely  discussed,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
them  into  connection  with  amber.  The  latest  writer  is 
Karl  Blind,  whose  essay  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
September,  1891,  is  well  worth  careful  attention. 
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In  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Smollett's  Roderick 
Ra?idom,  we  find  an  amber-headed  cane  forming  part  of 
the  "  get  up  "  of  the  foppish  Captain  Whiffle. 

No  literary  work  relates  so  nearly  to  our  subject  as 
the  Amber  Witch,  a  cleverly-written  story  by  Wilhelm 
Meinhold,  which  was  translated  into  English  about  fifty 
years  since,  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  It  is  a  painful  record 
of  the  trial  of  a  young  girl  for  witchcraft,  and  is  written  in 
a  quaint,  antiquated  style.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Coserow, 
in  the  Island  of  Usedom,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  in  the 
time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  We  are  introduced  to  the  chief  characters  just  after 
the  imperialist  troops  had  departed  from  the  district  with 
all  the  food  and  valuables  upon  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands,  leaving  the  country  destitute  for  miles  around. 
Parson  Schweidler,  a  rigorous  old  Protestant,  tells  of  the 
great  need  and  hunger  of  the  whole  parish,  including  his 
own  household,  which  consisted  of  himself,  a  daughter  in 
her  'teens  and  an  bid  maid-servant.  Mary,  the  pastor's 
daughter,  is  a  lovable  young  creature,  who  endears  her- 
self to  the  reader  by  many  generous  acts.  When  she  is 
weakened  by  hunger  and  sorely  in  need  herself,  she  gives 
her  food  to  the  children  of  the  parish,  leaving  the  larder 
of  the  manse  absolutely  bare.  In  the  midst  of  the 
trouble  Mary,  while  seeking  blackberries  in  a  dell  near 
the  shore,  found  a  rich  vein  of  amber.  She  hastened 
home  to  acquaint  her  father  of  her  fortunate  discovery, 
taking  her  apron  full  of  the  precious  substance.  The 
pieces  were  large,  two  of  them  being  nearly  the  size  of  a 
man's  head,  and  the  whole  were  sold  to  a  Dutch  merchant 
for  500  florins.  The  parson  was  careful  to  hide  the 
source  of  his  sudden  wealth  from  his  neighbours,  lest  the 
amber  should  be  seized  by  Baron  Wittich,  the  sheriff,  who 
was  a  notorious  villain.  This  discovery  virtually  ended 
the  starvation  in  the  village,  for  Pastor  Schweidler  and 
his  daughter  kept  every  house  well  supplied  with  food 
until  the  famine  was  passed.  In  the  winter,  a  "goodly 
quantity  of  amber"  was  washed  upon  the  shore  during 
a  storm,  and  the  villagers  again  began  to  fill  their  fields 
with  cows  and  sheep.  But  the  pastor's  worst  time  was 
still  to  come.  Just  as  the  village  was  recovering  from 
the  destruction  the  soldiers  had  done,  some  of  the  cattle 
suddenly  became  sick,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
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the  time,  their  illness  was  attributed  to  witchcraft.  Mary 
was  now  in  great  request.  A  belief  existed  that  if  a 
maiden  were  to  pluck  three  hairs  from  the  tail  of  a 
bewitched  animal  and  bury  them  "under  the  threshold 
of  the  stall,"  the  animal  would  recover;  and  as  Mary 
was  the  only  grown-up  girl  in  the  village,  she  had  the 
office  to  perform  pretty  frequently.  To  her  surprise  the 
"cure"  succeeded  in  some  cases,  though  it  very  naturally 
failed  in  others,  of  which  circumstance  her  enemies  took 
care  to  avail  themselves.  The  pastor,  good  Christian, 
had  as  much  faith  in  the  truth  of  witchcraft  as  in  that  of 
the  Gospel.  The  state  of  his  mind  is  admirably  shown 
in  the  remarks  he  makes  concerning  Riidiger  von  Nieu- 
kerken,  who  was  in  love  with  Mary.  "  Meanwhile,"  he 
relates,  "it  befell  that  Riidiger  came  riding  one  day  to 
gather  news  cf  the  terrible  witchcraft  that  went  on  in  the 
village.  When  I  told  him  all  about  it,  he  shook  his  head 
doubtingly,  and  said  he  believed  that  all  witchcraft  was 
nothing  but  lies  and  deceit ;  whereat  I  was  struck  with 
great  horror,  inasmuch  as  I  had  hitherto  held  the  young 
lord  to  be  a  wiser  man,  and  now  could  not  but  see  that 
he  was  an  Atheist." 

Finally,  at  the  instigation  of  the  villainous  sheriff, 
Mary  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft.  After 
repeatedly  denying  her  guilt  and  undergoing  many 
painful  examinations,  she  was  put  to  the  torture.  The 
sole  object  of  this  proceeding  was  to  extort  a  confession 
of  guilt  from  the  person  accused.  As  may  be  imagined 
the  method  was  a  sure  one.  The  supposed  witch  was 
brought  into  the  torture  chamber  with  nothing  on  but  a 
black  "torture  shift,"  and  after  having  once  more  denied 
the  accusations,  she  was  bound  upon  the  torture-bench  and 
the  thumb-screw  applied.  At  this  point  she  very  wisely 
decided  to  yield,  knowing  that  the  torture  would  be  per- 
sistently increased  until  a  "confession"  had  been  forced 
from  her.  She  was  now  questioned  again  and  answered 
"Yes"  to  all  the  interrogatories,  until  one  of  a  most 
horrible  nature  was  asked,  which  caused  her  to  weep  and 
sob,  and  to  which  after  hesitating,  she  replied  "No." 
The  "court,"  however,  in  such  cases  was  pledged  not  to 
listen  to  the  truth,  and  it  was  accordingly  cemmanded 
she  should  once  more  be  tortured,  whereupon  she  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Having  now  admitted  every  thing, 
she  was  taken  back  to  the  cell  to  await  sentence  of  death. 
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At  this  juncture,  old  Lizzie  Kolken,  who,  with  Baron 
Wittich,  the  sheriff,  had  done  all  the  mischief,  confessed 
to  the  pastor  her  own  guilt  and  also  accused  Baron  Wittich 
of  being  a  warlock.  But,  unfortunately,  no  witnesses 
were  present,  and  the  court  would  put  no  faith  in  the 
poor  father's  somewhat  incoherent  accusations.  The 
maid  was  finally  condemned  to  be  burned,  and  the  whole 
court  set  out  to  witness  the  execution,  along  with  Baron 
Wittich,  the  sheriff.  When  some  distance  had  been 
traversed,  the  party  came  to  a  bridge  over  a  stream. 
Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  crossing  this  bridge. 
Men  and  horses  fell  to  the  ground  almost  as  soon  as  they 
set  foot  upon  it.  Everyone  believed  the  bridge  was  be- 
witched, and,  of  course,  the  blame  was  laid  on  the  head 
of  Mary.  It  afterwards  turned  out  that  the  only  bewitching 
the  bridge  had  undergone,  had  been  effected  with  a  coat 
of  tallow,  well  pasted  on  by  the  miller's  assistant  ;  why 
the  grease  was  not  noticed  by  those  who  slipped  and 
fell  whilst  crossing,  is  unexplained.  After  many  had 
attempted  to  cross,  but  had  withdrawn  from  fear  of  the 
witchcraft,  the  sheriff,  impatient  of  the  delay,  spurred  his 
charger  forward.  Before  he  had  reached  the  other  side, 
however,  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder  caused  the  horse  to 
rear,  and,  falling  over  the  parapet,  it  shot  headlong  with 
its  rider  upon  the  great  mill-wheel  below.  The  sheriff 
was  killed  upon  the  spot. 

So  slight  an  accident,  of  course,  was  not  allowed  to 
delay  matters  when  there  was  a  witch  to  be  burned,  and 
the  march  to  the  stake,  which  was  already  in  sight,  was 
continued.  But  before  they  had  proceeded  much  further, 
a  horseman  was  seen  rapidly  following,  who  was  shortly 
recognised  as  Riidiger  von  Nieukerken.  As  soon  as  the 
constable,  who  had  charge  of  Mary,  identified  the  new 
comer,  he  perceived  his  object  was  to  rescue  the  prisoner. 
He,  therefore,  made  a  vile  attempt  to  stab  her,  but  the 
Lord  of  Nieukerken  was  too  sharp  for  him,  and  before 
he  could  effect  his  purpose  he  fell  pierced  through  the 
chest.  While  the  fellow  lay  on  the  ground  in  a  dying 
state,  he  admitted  to  have  listened  at  the  door  when  the 
old  witch,  Lizzie  Kolken,  confessed  to  the  pastor  that  she 
and  the  sheriff  had  done  all  the  witchcraft  in  the  village.  . 

Mary  was  now  immediately  released,  and,  after  a  little 
more  delay  and  another  touch  of  sorrow,  she  was  happily 
married  to  Riidiger  von  Nieukerken. 
7  E 
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Now  we  have  concluded  our  glance  at  the  History  of 
Amber.  We  have  followed  it  through  the  successive  ages 
of  its  existence,  down  to  our  own  times.  We  have  seen 
how  the  trees  that  bore  it  sprang  into  being  and  nourished 
in  the  mild  and  genial  climate  of  their  period,  pouring 
forth  in  rich  abundance  their  beautiful  resin,  which,  rolling 
over  the  soil,  caught  up  and  preserved  for  our  gaze  small 
and  delicate  relics  of  a  bygone  age.  We  have  traced  the 
gigantic  forests  through  the  varying  stages  of  their  life ; 
we  have  seen  their  partial  destruction,  their  temporary 
renovation,  and  the  final  annihilation  of  the  whole  of 
their  enormous  mass.  We  have  seen  the  fate  of  the 
hardened  resin  after  the  disappearance  of  the  trees; 
traced  it  into  the  deep,  to  be  cast  up  again  upon  a  new 
shore,  and  stored  in  the  soil  by  Nature's  hand,  with  her 
many  other  priceless  gifts.  We  have  followed  with  in- 
creasing wonder  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ancient  trader, 
picturing  to  ourselves  the  great  fatigues  of  his  labour  as 
he  travelled  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  hostile  country, 
often  to  meet  his  death  in  the  far-off  wilderness  from  sick- 
ness or  violence.  We  have  looked,  subdued,  into  tombs 
of  wives  and  daughters  and  tiny  children — tombs  opened 
after  many  centuries  of  absolute  repose— revealing  the 
love  and  sorrow  of  those  that  mourned  in  the  simple 
jewels  and  amber  beads  they  contained.  We  have  listened 
to  the  dreamy  songs  of  poets  on  the  origin  of  amber.  We 
have  also  seen  the  manner  of  its  formation  recognised  by  the 
ancients,  and  smiled  at  the  emphatic  denial  of  the  truth 
of  their  theories  by  those  who  succeeded  them.  We  have 
likewise  seen  the  many  ways  adopted  to  procure  it 
in  our  own  day;  how  it  is  snatched  from  the  sea  and  dug 
from  the  earth,  and  wrought  into  many  shapes  for  our 
pleasure  and  delight.    And  here  we  will  leave  it. 
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APPENDIX. 

FROM    PLINY'S    NATURAL  HISTORY. 


No  ancient  writer  has  treated  of  amber  so  copiously,  or,  on  the 
whole,  so  intelligently,  as  Pliny  the  Elder,  though  the  credulous  and 
uncritical  spirit  which  he  blames  in  others,  he,  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  to  some  extent  himself  displays.  We  shall  quote  freely 
from  his  work  on  natural  history,  because  he  does  not  merely  give 
his  own  opinions  and  theories  but  those  of  many  others  among  the 
ancients.  Having  spoken  of  Murra  (a  substance  from  which  drink- 
ing cups  were  made)  and  of  crystal,  he  continues  : — "Amber  holds 
the  next  place  among  the  objects  that  delight  as  luxuries,  though  it  is 
only  among  women  that  it  has  so  far  found  favour.  All  these  three 
substances  are  held  in  as  much  regard  as  precious  stones.  There  are 
not  wanting  reasons  for  liking  the  two  first  :  crystal  cups  are  useful 
for  cold  drinks  ;  murrine  cups  are  useful  both  for  cold  drinks  and 
for  hot  ;  but  even  a  luxurious  taste  has  not  yet  been  able  to  assign 
any  cause  for  the  liking  which  amber  inspires.  Here  I  am  offered  a 
fitting  occasion  of  exposing  the  falsehoods  of  the  Greeks.  My 
readers  must  pardon  me  if,  in  recording  the  marvels  which  the 
writers  of  that  nation  have  uttered  about  the  origin  of  amber,  I  am 
somewhat  lengthy  ;  for,  in  truth,  it  is  useful  to  know  what  they  have 
thought  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,*  they  have  declared  that 
the  sisters  of  Phaethon,  mourning  for  the  sad  death  of  their  brother, 
who  was  struck  by  lightning,  were  changed  to  poplars,  and  that 
every  year  their  tears  produce  electrum  on  the  banks  of  the  Eridanus, 
which  we  call  the  Pad  us  (Po) — the  substance  bearing  the  name  of 
Electrum,  from  Elector,  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun.  Such  is  the 
statement  made  by  many  poets  ;  and  the  first  who  so  spoke  were,  as 
I  believe,  /EschyluSj  Philoxenus,  Nicander,  Euripides,  Satyrus ; 
but  it  is  a  fable,  merely  invented,  as  all  Italy  can  testify.  The  more 
cautious  and  exact  Greek  writers  have  said  that  in  the  Adriatic  Sea 
are  the  E/ec/ru/esf — islands  to  which  amber  is  carried  by  the  Padus. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  islands  with  that  appellation  were 
ever  known  in  those  regions,  and  that  no  islands  exist  in  this  quarter 
to  which  anything  by  the  current  of  the  Padus  can  be  borne.  That 
/Eschylus  should  place  the  Eridanus  in  Iberia — that  is  to  say,  Spain — 
and  give  it  the  name  of  Rhodanus  (Rhone) ;  that  Euripides  and 
Apollonius  should  make  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Padus  flow  by  a 
common  channel  into  the  Adriatic  Sea  ;  X  these  two  errors,  I  say. 

*  Euripides,  Hippolytus  1.  737;  Apollonius,  Argonautica  iv.  596 — 626. 
t  Apollonius,  Argo.v.  iv.  580;  Strabo  p.  215. 
+  Apollonius,  Argon,  iv.  627,  628. 
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urge  us  more  readily  to  pardon  men  for  being  ignorant  of  the  origin 
of  amber,  wrro  are  so  ignorant  of  geography.  Others,  who  were 
more  moderate,  have  stated,  what  nevertheless  was  equally  false, 
that  in  the  extreme  recesses  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  on  inaccessible 
rocks,  are  trees,  which  pour  forth  this  gum  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Dog  Days.  Theophrastus  says  that  in  Liguria  amber  is  dug  from 
the  ground.  Chares  asserts  that  Phaethon  perished  in  Ethiopia,  on 
the  territory  of  Ammon,  by  reason  whereof  a  temple  and  an  oracle 
are  found  there,  and  electrum  is  produced  there.  Philemon  thinks 
that  the  substance  is  fossil,  and  that  in  Scythia  it  is  extracted  in  two 
places,  these  furnishing  an  amber  which  is  white,  and  an  amber 
which  is  the  colour  of  wax,  both  called  Electrum  ;  but  that  in  a 
third  region  red  amber  is  found,  which  is  named  Sualiternicum. 
Demostratus  calls  amber  Lyncuridn,  and  says  that  it  is  produced  by 
the  urine  of  the  lynx  ;  the  distinction  being  that  the  urine  of  the 
male  forms  red  and  fire-like  amber,  while  that  resulting  from  the 
urine  of  the  female,  being  more  imperfect,  is  much  paler  in  colour. 
Others  have  called  amber  Langutnum,  and  have  said  that  there  are 
in  Italy  animals  called  Langiiria  (creating  amber  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lynxes).  Zenothemis  names  the  animals  Lang<z,  and 
says  that  they  live  in  the  lands  through  which  the  Padus  Hows. 
Sudines  thinks  amber  the  product  of  a  certain  tree  which  grows  in 
Liguria,  and  Metrodorus  agrees  with  him  in  opinion.  Sotacus 
opines  that  in  the  Britannic  Islands  the  amber  drops  from  certain 
rocks  which,  on  that  account,  are  called  Electrides.  The  notion  of 
Pytheas  is  that  the  Guttones,  a  Germanic  people,  inhabit,  in  a  space 
extending  to  six  thousand  stadia,  the  shores  of  the  Mentonomon — for 
such  is  the  name  they  give  to  an  estuary  of  the  ocean  ;  that  a  day's 
journey  therefrom  is  the  island  of  Abalus,  on  whose  coasts  the  amber 
is  thrown  by  the  waves  in  the  spring,  being  a  sort  of  excrement  of 
the  congealed  sea ;  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  as  fuel,  instead  of  wood, 
and  sell  it  to  the  Teutons  in  their  neighbourhood.  Timsens  likewise 
believes  this,  but  he  calls  the  island  Basilia.  Philemon  has  denied 
that  electrum  gives  a  flame.  Nicias  protests  that  amber  is  a  sap 
created  by  the  sun's  rays.  He  maintains  that  these,  when  the  great 
luminary  is  setting,  are  hurled  with  such  force  toward  the  earth  as 
to  leave  behind  a  fat  sweat,  which,  taken  up  by  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  is  thrown  on  the  shores  of  Germany  ;  that  in  similar  fashion 
amber  is  produced  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  called  Sara/;  likewise  in 
India,  where  it  is  more  highly  valued  than  incense.  Finally,  he 
informs  us  that  the  whirls  of  spindks  are  made  of  amber  by  the 
women  of  Syria,  where  amber  is  called  Harpax,  because  it  attracts 
leaves,  straws,  and  the  fringes  of  garments.  According  to  Theo- 
chrestus,  the  floods  of  the  ocean  scatter  amber  on  the  promontories 
of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  this  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Xenocrates,  who 
has  recently  written  on  the  subject,  and  who  lives  still.  Asarubas 
declares  that  near  to  the  Atlantic  Sea  is  the  lake  Cephisisj  which  the 
Moors  call  Electrum  ;  that  when  this  lake  is  dried  up  by  the  sun  the 
mud  throws  forth  electrum,  which  floats  on  the  surface.  Mnaseas 
gives  the  name  of  Sicyon  to  a  certain  place  in  Africa,  and  the  name 
of  Crathis  to  a  river  flowing  from  a  lake  frequented  by  birds  which  he 
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calls  Meleagrides  and  Penelopes,  and  propounds  that  there  electrum 
is  produced  in  the  mode  indicated  above.  Theomenes  avers  that 
near  the  Great  Syrtis  are  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  and  the 
pool  called  Electrum  ;  that  on  the  banks  of  the  pool  are  poplars, 
from  whose  tops  the  amber  falls  into  the  water,  and  that  the 
daughters  of  the  Hesperides  go  thither  to  gather  it.  If  we  accept 
the  authority  of  Ctesias,*  we  must  believe  that  in  the  Indies  there 
is  a  river  called  Hypobarus,  a  word  which  signifies  bringing  all 
blessings;  that  this  river  flows  from  the  north  toward  the  Oriental 
Ocean,  into  which  it  throws  itself,  near  a  mountain  covered  with 
trees  which  produce  electrum  ;  that  these  trees  are  called  Siptachorce, 
a  word  which  means  very  luscious  sweetness.  The  statement  of 
Mithridates  is,  that  on  the  coast  of  Germany  is  an  island  named 
Osericta,  covered  with  a  species  of  cedar  trees,  from  whose  branches 
the  amber  flows  down  upon  the  stones.  Xenocrates  assures  us  thai 
in  Italy  this  substance  is  not  only  called  Succinum  but  also  Thyon  ; 
that  in  Scythia,  where  it  is  also  found,  it  is  called  Sacrium  ;  and 
others  declare  that  it  is  produced  in  Numidia.  But  he  who  surpasses 
them  all  is  Sophocles,  the  tragic  poet,  whereat  I  am  the  more 
astonished  when  I  consider  the  imposing  gravity  of  his  dramas,  the 
glory  of  his  life,  his  birth  among  the  higher  classes  of  Athens,  his 
exploits  and  his  military  commands.  He  makes  amber  the  product 
of  a  region  beyond  India,  and  says  that  it  comes  from  the  tears  of  the 
birds  Meleagrides,  weeping  for  Meleager.  How  can  we  help  being 
surprised  that  he  could  believe  such  a  fable,  or  that  he  could  hope 
to  persuade  others  to  believe  it  ?  Is  there  a  child  ignorant  or  silly 
enough  to  imagine  that  birds  weep  annually,  that  tears  are  so 
abundant,  and  that  birds  can  go  from  Greece,  where  Meleager  was 
born,  to  mourn  for  him  in  lands  inhabited  by  the  Indians  ?  But  it 
may  be  asked  whether  poets  do  not  narrate,  or  picture,  many  things 
equally  fabulous.  In  regard,  however,  to  a  thing  so  abundant  as 
amber,  and  which  is  incessantly  brought  to  us  as  an  article  of  trade, 
to  advance  gravely  an  absurdity  so  monstrous,  when  the  proof  of 
lying  is  so  easy,  is  to  treat  everybody  as  a  fool,  and  to  tell,  without 
shame,  preposterous  fables.  It  is  certain  that  amber  is  produced  in 
the  islands  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  that  it  is  called  Glessum  by  the 
Germans,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  when  Germanicus  Caesar  was 
commanding  a  fleet  in  those  regions,  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of 
Glessaria  to  one  of  these  islands,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
barbarians,  bears  the  name  of  Austeravia.  Amber  is  formed  by  the 
pith  ( medulla,  or  marrow )  which  flows  from  trees  of  the  pine  species, 
as  gum  flows  from  cherry-trees  and  resin  from  pines.  It  is,  first  of 
all,  a  liquid  which  bursts  forth  in  abundance  ;  then  it  is  congealed 
by  the  cold,  or  by  the  heat,  or  by  the  sea,  when  the  great  tides  rise 
and  sweep  it  from  the  islands.  At  all  events,  it  is  thrown  on  the 
coasts,  in  so  light  a  form,  that  it  seems  to  be  suspended  in  the  water, 
and  does  not  sink  to  the  bottom.  Our  ancestors,  thinking  that  it 
■was  the  sap  ( sulcus )  of  a  tree,  called  it,  on  that  account,  succinum. 
What  proves  that  amber  is  the  product  of  a  species  of  pine,  is  that 


*  Ctesias  Indica,  c.xix. 
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when  rubbed  it  exhales  an  odour  like  that  of  the  pine,  and  that 
when  set  on  fire  it  burns  after  the  fashion,  and  with  the  scent,  of  a 
resinous  torch.  It  is  conveyed  by  the  Germans  into  Pannonia 
(Hungary)  chiefly  ;  thence  the  Veneti  (Venetians),  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Heneti,  who  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  Pannonia,  and  who 
live  round  the  Adriatic  Sea,  have  brought  it  into  vogue.  The  fable 
which  has  connected  the  Padus  with  amber  has  an  evident  cause. 
In  our  own  day,  the  Transpadanian  peasant  women  wear  an  amber 
necklace,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  no  doubt,  but  also  as  a  remedy, 
forasmuch  as  amber  is  deemed  good  for  affections  of  the  tonsils  and 
the  fauces,  the  throat  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  body  being- 
subject  to  maladies  produced  by  the  different  kinds  of  waters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Alps.  From  Carnuntum,  in  Pannonia,  to  the 
coast  of  Germany,  whence  amber  is  brought,  there  are  six  hundred 
miles,  a  fact  not  known  till  recently.  There  still  lives  the  Roman 
knight  who  was  sent  to  procure  amber  by  Julianus,  superintendent 
of  the  gladiatorial  games  given  by  the  Emperor  Nero.  This  knight 
travelled  over  the  markets  and  the  shores  of  the  country,  and  brought 
back  such  an  immense  quantity  of  amber  that  the  nets  intended  to 
protect  the  podium  from  the  wild  beasts  were  studded  with  buttons 
of  amber.  Adorned,  likewise,  with  amber,  were  the  arms,  the  biers, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  for  one  day.  The  largest  piece  the  knight 
brought  weighed  thirteen  pounds.  It  is  certain  that  amber  is  also 
a  growth  of  India.  Archelaus,  who  reigned  in  Cappadocia,  states 
that  from  that  country  (India)  amber  is  brought  in  the  crude  state, 
and  still  adhering  to  the  pine  bark.  It  is  polished  by  being  sodden 
in  the  fat  of  a  sucking  pig.  What  proves  that  the  amber  first  flows 
as  a  liquid  is,  that  owing  to  its  transparency  different  objects  may 
be  seen  in  the  interior,  such  as  ants,  small  flies,  lizards.  It  is 
manifest  that  those  objects  got  entangled  in  the  amber  when  it  was 
still  in  the  liquid  state,  and  that  they  remained  imprisoned  when  the 
amber  hardened.  There  are  many  kinds  of  amber :  the  white  is  that 
which  has  the  sweetest  scent ;  but  neither  the  white  nor  the  wax- 
coloured  is  worth  much.  The  deep  yellow  ( fulvus,  tawny,  fallow ) 
is  the  most  esteemed.  Though  the  transparency  of  the  deep  yellow 
amber  is  a  recommendation,  intense  brilliancy  is  objectionable.  To 
please  there  must  be  present,  not  fire  but  the  resemblance  of  fire. 
The  amber  most  in  request  is  the  Falernian,  so  called  because  it  has 
the  colour  of  Falernian  wine.  It  is  transparent,  and  has  a  softened 
splendour.  Certain  kinds  attract  by  a  tender  shade,  like  the  tint  of 
boiled  honey  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  known  that  any  colour  can  be  given 
to  amber  that  is  thought  fit.  A  particular  dye  can  be  given  to  it  by 
means  of  kid  fat,  or  of  the  anchusa  root ;  it  can  even  be  made  to 
take  a  purple  tinge.  Moreover,  when,  by  being  rubbed  in  the  hand, 
amber  is  enriched  with  an  animating  heat,  it  attracts  straw,  dry 
leaves,  thin  bark,  just  as  the  loadstone  attracts  iron.  Bits  of  amber 
in  oil  burn  with  a  brighter  and  more  enduring  flame  than  wicks  of 
flax  tow.  Such  is  the  excessive  commercial  value  of  this  substance, 
that  a  small  human  effigy  in  amber  is  sold  for  a  higher  price  than 
living  and  vigorous  men.  But  this  single  ground  for  censure  is  not 
enough.    In  the  objects  called  Corinthian,  copper  mixed  with  silver 
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and  gold  pleases  ;  in  carved  objects  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  artist 
delight.  We  have  shown  what  recommends  murrines  and  crystals. 
Pearls  are  worn  upon  the  head  ;  gems  on  the  fingers.  In  short,  in 
all  foolish  superfluities  there  is  either  the  satisfaction  of  vanity  or 
there  is  real  use  ;  but  as  regards  amber  there  is  nothing  to  charm 
beyond  the  consciousness  of  possessing  an  article  of  luxury.  Domitius 
Nero  (the  emperor),  along  with  his  numerous  other  absurdities,  had 
given  the  name  of  amber  to  the  hair  of  his  wife  Poppaea,  and  he 
had  even  celebrated  the  hair  as  amber  in  some  verses  ;  for  fine 
names  are  never  lacking  for  corporeal  defects.  From  that  moment 
amber  was  a  third  *  colour,  much  in  request  with  the  (Roman)  ladies. 
Amber,  however,  is  found  to  be  of  some  value  in  medicine  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  reason  why  women  are  fond  of  it.  Worn  as  an 
amulet  by  children,  amber  is  advantageous.  According  to  Calli- 
stratus,  whether  taken  in  a  drink  or  worn  as  an  amulet,  amber  at 
all  ages  is  medicinal  in  cases  of  madness  and  dysuria.  This  writer 
mentions  a  fresh  variety,  which  is  called  chryselectrum,  and  which 
is  (as  the  name  indicates)  of  the  colour  of  gold,  and  in  the  morning 
presents  the  most  charming  gradations  of  hue.  For  fire  it  has  a 
signal  hunger,  and  if  it  is  near  fire  it  catches  flame  and  burns  with 
immense  celerity.  This  amber  (if  we  may  believe  Callistratus)  cures 
fever  and  other  diseases,  if  it  is  worn  on  the  neck  ;  cures  affections 
of  the  ear,  when  powdered  and  mixed  with  honey  and  oil  of  roses  ; 
cures  dimness  of  sight,  when  ground  with  Attic  honey  ;  cures 
affections  of  the  stomach,  either  when  taken  in  a  powder  alone  or 
drunk  in  water  along  with  mastic.  Moreover,  amber  can  be  effi- 
ciently and  extensively  employed  in  imitating  translucid  precious 
stones,  especially  amethysts  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  can  be  tinged 
of  every  colour. " 

In  that  part  of  Pliny's  work  which  is  devoted  to  geography, 
there  are  allusions  to  amber.  He  says  : — "  We  must  now  leave  the 
Pontus,  that  we  may  depict  the  exterior  parts  of  Europe.  Having 
traversed  the  Raphaean  mountains,  we  must  follow  to  the  left  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  till  we  arrive  at  Cadiz.  Numerous  nameless 
islands  situated  in  those  regions  are  spoken  of.  To  them  belongs, 
facing  the  Scythia,  called  Raunonian,  an  island  which,  according  to 
Timreus,  is  distant  a  day's  navigation,  and  on  which,  in  spring, 
electrum  is  thrown  in  by  the  waves." 

Elsewhere,  after  mentioning  a  number  of  islands,  he  proceeds  ; — 
"Facing  them,  and  dispersed  over  the  Germanic  ocean,  are  the 
Glessariae,  which  the  Greeks  have  called  Electrides,  because  they 
produce  amber." 

In  the  notice  on  Pliny  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Pliny's  "  Natural 
History  "  we  have  used  (that  ot  Littre),  there  is  a  very  fair  estimate 
of  the  famous  Latin  author,  whose  zeal  for  science  was  the  cause  of 
his  death,  the  circumstances  whereof  are  so  well  known  that  they 
need  not  here  be  recorded.  Pliny  was  a  voluminous  writer;  but  all 
his  works  have  perished  except  his  "Natural  History,"  which, 
however,  is  not  so  much  what  the  name  indicates  as  a  kind  of 


*  The  other  two  were  golden  and  pearl-coloured. 
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PLINY   ON   AMBER —  Continued. 


Cyclopaedia — a  repertory  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  almost  all 
subjects  which  an  insatiable  curiosity  could  collect.  Buffoon  seemed 
inclined  to  praise  a  writer  who,  in  some  respects,  resembled  himself, 
but  whose  parallel  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  a 
learned  and  laborious  Dominican  of  the  thirteen  century,  who  put 
into  huge  compilations  everything  he  knew.  Cuvier,  Blainville,  and 
other  real  men  of  science,  have  been  very  severe  on  Pliny.  As  a 
man  of  science,  judged  by  men  of  science,  Pliny  deserves  the  con- 
demnation. But  Egger,  Littre,  and  Pliny's  more  generous  critics, 
have  maintained  that  we  should  look  at  Pliny  in  his  whole  individu- 
ality. He  was  a  Roman  not  unworthy  of  Rome's  best  days,  though 
he  lived  at  a  time  of  corruption,  degeneracy,  and  scepticism,  when 
even  the  rule  of  a  Titus  could  not  hide  numberless  and  deepening 
evils.  In  peace,  and  in  war,  Pliny  had  served  his  country  well  ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  irruption  of  Vesuvius  occurred, 
which  cost  him  his  life  and  was  so  disastrous  to  famous  cities  of 
Compania  —which  have  recently  been  dug  from  their  sepulchres — he 
was  commanding  one  of  the  Roman  fleets.  It  is  not  denied,  besides, 
that  the  genius  of  the  literary  artist  was  eminently  his,  if  the  genius 
of  the  scientific  explorer  and  expositor  was  not.  Neither  is  it  denied 
that  there  are  a  thousand  things  in  the  life  of  the  ancients  which 
would  have  been  wholly  hidden  from  us  if  we  did  not  possess  Pliny's 
vast,  diversified,  entertaining,  though  unquestionably  unscientific, 
production.  The  credulity  of  Pliny  is  childish,  no  doubt,  and  the 
more  childish  that,  like  all  the  men  of  his  period,  he  was  a  sceptic. 
But  we  see  in  our  own  day  that  the  most  advanced,  the  most 
enlightened,  science  is  compatible  with  the  grossest  or  most  childish 
superstition.  As  regards  amber,  Pliny  is  instructive  from  the  really 
solid  information  he  furnishes,  and  amusing  from  his  scientific  pre- 
tentiousness, contrasted  with  his  scientific  ignorance.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  hear  him  scoffing  at  the  fables  of  the  Greeks,  seeing  that,  alone 
of  the  ancients,  the  Greeks  knew  the  character  and  the  requirements 
of  science  ;  and  it  is  more  than  ludicrous  to  behold  him  rebuking 
Sophocles  and  other  poets,  as  if  fables  of  every  kind  were  not  part 
of  the  poetical  stock-in-trade  ;  and  as  if  the  fables  of  the  poets  ever 
bore  any  scientific  authority.  However,  in  respect  to  the  nature  and 
origin  of  amber  Pliny  was  essentially  right,  spite  of  his  fantastic 
pictures  and  dreams. 

From  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant, 
August,  1 87 j. 


Made  in  a  Model  English  Factory. 


COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

BIRD'S  EYE   3d.  per  packet  of  12 

JULIANA   3d.  per  packet  of  10 

WHIFFS    4±  per  packet  of  10 

OUR  MUTUAL 

FRIEND  ...  4d.  per  packet  of  10 

SOLACE    6d.  per  packet  of  10 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

GOLDEN  CLOUD— 6d.  per  box  of  12, 
made  with  and  without  tubes. 

FAIRY — A  Cigar-shaped  Cigarette,  leaf 
cover,  9d.  per  bundle  of  10. 

HAVANA — A  full-flavoured  leaf-covered 
Cigarette,  1/-  per  box  of  13. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

DUBEC— Finest  Turkish— 

9d  per  box  of  10. 
1/-  per  box  of  20. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 


Not  made  in  Continental  Prisons. 


RIFLE 

CAKE. 

ROSE  BUD: 

Mild  Flavour. 
In  I,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 

MAY  FLOWER: 

Fzdl  Flavour. 
In  1,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 

A  cut  Tobacco,  made  up  in  Cakes, 
ready  for  the  Pipe,  admirably  adapted 
for  carrying  in  the  vest  pocket. 

The  Tobaccos  used  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Rifle  Cake  are  Special  Growths, 
Imported  direct  from  the  Farms  in 
Old  Virginny. 

SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists  in  1,  2,  and 
4  oz.  Cakes. 


COPE'S 
NAVY  CUT. 

In  4  Oz.  Boxes. 

In  2  Oz.  Boxes. 

In  i  Oz.  Paper 
Packets. 

Supplied  to 


"THE  QUEEN'S  NAVEE," 

COPE'S  NAVY  CUT 

I Honest,  Popular, 
Uniform,  Refreshing, 
Thoroughly  Enjoyable 

Tobacco  ever  offered  to  Smokers. 
SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists. 


89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  LONDON,  e.c. 
10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


Sold  by  all  Tobacconists, 

Cope's  Tobaccos, 

For  "All  sorts  and  conditions  of  wen." 


GOLDEN  CLOUD. 
COPE'S  NAVY  CUT. 
UNION  MIXTURE. 
COPE'S  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 
COPE'S  BRISTOL  BIRD'S  EYE. 
COPE'S  CUT  CAVENDISH. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 
COPE'S  BRIGHT  VIRGINIA. 
COPE'S  DARK  VIRGINIA. 

RIFLE    CAKE,    FULL  FLAVOUR  and  MILD  FLAVOUR. 

MAY   FLOWER,   Full  Flavour. 
ROSEBUD,  Mild  Flavour. 

COPE'S  GOLDEN  SHAG. 
COPE'S  BRIGHT  FLAKE. 
THE  RIGHT  SORT. 

All  of  which  are  sold  in  Packets  only,  i  oz.  and  upwards, 
bearing  our  Registered  Trade  Marks. 

TOBACCO  WORKS: 

10,   LORD   NELSON   STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

BRANCH   TOBACCO  FACTORY: 

89,  GREAT  EASTERN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.c. 


COPE'S 

English  Made  Cigars. 

Cope's  Courts,   Id.  Smoke. 
England's  Best,  2d.  Cigar. 
Prairie,  2d.  Cigar. 

Burgomaster,  3d.  Cigar. 
St.  George,       4d.  Cigar. 

Cope's  Shilling  Bundles. 

A  packet  of  Six  Cigars 
to  retail  at  One  Shilling. 

SOLD  By  all  Tobacconists. 

Price  List  of  the  various  Brands  of  Cigars 
in  Stock,  upwards  of  one  Hundred  varieties, 
Supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 


TOBACCO  WORKS— 10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
BS.ASOH  T0B1000  FACTORY — 89,  Great  Eastern  St.  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  "CHAMPION" 


SOLD  byallTOBACCONISTS 


"  Let  us  take  a  Pipe  together, 
"there  is  no  better  Tobacco  in 
"  the  Kingdom."— FIELDING. 


"Vhere  ish  de  lofely  Golden  Cloud?" 

HANS  BREITMA NN'S  BARTY. 
»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»»»♦♦♦■»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 

Golden  Cloud. 

Class  45.       No.  5604. 
FACSIMILE  OF  LABEL.  Registered  Trade  Mark. 


FINE  CUT 
BRIGHT  CAVENDISH 


TRADE     COPE;  MARK 


ENTERED  AT   STATIONERS  HALL. 

SOLD   IN  PACKETS  ONLY. 

— ~~ — ~      ,      _  _  — _ 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS- 

COPE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Liverpool  Address-10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET,  j 
London  Address-89,  Gt.  EASTERN  STREET,  e.c. 


A    GOOD  DOG 


AND    A    GOOD  SMOKE. 
COPE'S  MIXTURE. 


COPE'S 

Bristol  Bird's  Eye 


SOLD   IN   PACKETS  ONLY. 


TO  MAKE  A  RICH  FLAVORED  SMOKING  MlXTVRE.WITH 

Soz  of  birds  Eye  Use  Iozof  Cope's  C.  C.  Ca  vemdish 


When  you  ask  for  it, 

See  that  you  get  it. 

SOLD    BY    ALL  TOBACCONISTS. 

London  Address  : 

89,  GT,  EASTERN  STREET,  e.c. 

Liverpool  Address  : 

10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET. 


Cope's  Smohe  IRoom  Booklets. 

IRumber  Eiflbt. 


(lope's  Smofee=1Room  Booklets. 


[. — The  Smoker's  Text  Book — Ready. 

2.  — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Part  I.  — Ready. 

3.  —  James  Thomson  :  Selections  from  his  Con- 

tributions to  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant — Ready. 

4.  —Charles  Lam w*—/\eady. 

.5.—  Thomas  Carlyle— Ready,  )   .  J 

6.  — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Part  II. — Ready. 

7.  — Amrer:  all  about  it  -Ready. 

8.  —Cope's  M  t  x  ru  re— Ready. 

9.  — Pipes  and  Meerschaum  —in preparation. 
id.—  The  Smoker's  Garland — Part  III. — Ready. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists  and  Booksellers. 
Price  yi.  Each. 
Single  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office 
on  receipt  of  Threepence  in  postage  stamps. 

Publishing  Office  : 
10,    Lord   Nelson   Street,  Liverpool. 


THE    PIPE    IS   WHAT   WE   CARE  FOR. 


LIVERPOOL: 
At  the  Office  of  "Cope's  Tobacco  Plant." 
1893- 
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THE    GENTLE  ART 


OF 


MAKING    AD  VER  Tl SEME NTS 

TO  THE  INTELLIGENT  MANY 
WHO  HAVE  SOOTHED  THEIR  LIVES  BY 
THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  COPE'S  MIXTURE* 
IN  THEIR  PIPES,  THIS  ENLIVENING  MIX- 
TURE  FOR    THEIR  MINDS 


*  The  first  Smoking  Mixture  introduced  to  the  Public.  A  real  old- 
fashioned  smoke.  Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  Household  Words. 
Always  alike.  Always  in  condition.  Always  refreshing.  Sold  in 
Packets  only  by  all  Tobacconists.—  Advt. 


IS  INSCRIBED 


THE  GENTLE 


ART 

OF 

AD  VERTISING. 


^HE  papers  which  compose  this  Booklet  have  reference, 
for  the  most  part,  to  events  long  past.  They  were  of 
current  and  lively  interest  to  the  readers  of  Cope's  Tobacco 
Plant  during  the  years  1870  to  1880.  Time  has  carried 
away  some  of  that  original  interest,  but  in  its  place  has 
given  them  this  new  and  special  value,  that  they  relate 
to  curious,  out-of-the-way,  and  otherwise  forgotten  occur- 
rences, as  viewed  from  a  contemporary  standpoint; 
while  the  sprightly  and  incisive  criticism,  and  the  wit 
and  humour — the  work  of  a  man  of  bright  talent  who 
died  too  early — which  made  them  so  acceptable  then, 
are  as  fresh  as  ever  now. 

Next  to  setting  a  good  example  the  best  thing  is  to 
follow  it.  The  Society  Journal — that  noble  product  of 
the  age — adorns  its  pages  with  paragraph  advertisements; 

When  doctors  differ,  take  your  own  course  and  smoke  Cope's  Bristol  Bird's 
Eye. — Advt. 

A 


so  do  we  adorn  ours.  We  may  yet  see  this  admirable 
feature  adopted  for  books  also :  "  Edition  de  luxe, 
embellished  with  portraits,  illuminated  initials  and — 
advertisements ;  the  productions  of  the  Kelsmcott  press 
with  notices  of  Cackle's  pills  and  Crabapple's  soap  at  the 
foot  of  the  pages."  While,  however,  we  give  honour  to 
the  Society  paper  for  originating  this  idea,  we  claim  to 
have  made  a  distinct  advance.  Hitherto,  no  guarantee 
has  been  demanded  from  the  advertisers,  save  and  except 
that  the  bills  would  be  paid,  and  none  has  been  given  to 
the  public  as  to  the  quality  of  the  articles  advertised  or 
the  truthfulness  of  the  advertisements.  We  give  such  a 
guarantee.  Every  article  advertised  in  this  Booklet  is  of 
unrivalled  excellence  and  is  indispensable  to  every  well 
regulated  family  circle. 

And  now,  ye  Elderly  Smokers,  for   a  final  puff. 

Cope's  Cigars  and  Cigarettes  are  made  by  English  girls, 

the  sisters  or  sweethearts  of  your  sons. 

Dickens  delighted  a  world  with  "  Our  Mutual  Friend."  So  have 
Cope's.    It's  flavour  is  superb.    Sold  in  I  oz.  packets. — Advt. 


COPE'S  MIXTURE^ 


OR  THE 

GENTLE    ART    OF  ADVERTISING. 


"  What  Tobacco  has  done  for  the  Human 
Race  "  is  a  fine  heading  for  a  paragraph, 
and  would  be  a  respectable  title  even  for 
a  volume.  A  very  pretty  volume  might 
be  constructed  out  of  the  materials  which 
would  appropriately  range  themselves 
under  such  a  title ;  and  every  page  and  line  of  it  would 
be  full  of  human  interest.  It  is  not  all  summed  up  in 
the  two  romantic  incidents  for  which  it  was  made  to  do 
duty  in  an  American  paper  the  other  day.  I  am  not  at 
present  disposed  to  controvert  the  statement  that  "A 
Vermont  farmer  who  was  attacked  by  a  bear  dosed  Bruin's 
eyes  with  fine  cut,  and  thus  saved  his  life."  The  only 
question  I  should  be  disposed  to  raise  upon  that  episode 
is — Which  was  the  greater  bear  of  the  two  ?  It  was  not 
gentlemanly  on  the  part  of  the  Vermont  farmer ;  and  in 
the  land  of  six-shooters  and  bowie-knives  I  fancy  he 
would  have  hesitated  to  bestow  his  "  fine  cut "  upon  any- 
body better  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  There  is  a 
good  old  story  of  an  Irish  emigrant  out  West,  who  met 
a  bear  in  the  forest  and  treated  him  differently.  Bruin 
had  espied  or  scented  the  Hibernian  from  afar,  and 
was  advancing  towards  him,  erect  upon  his  hind  legs. 

Two  Shillings  Reward. — Missing,  an  old  gentleman  ;  was  last  seen  at  a 
Tea  Meeting  with  a  collecting  box  :  said  box  has  also  disappeared.  Height, 
five  feet  two  inches  ;  bald  head  ;  whiskers  thin  ;  marked  on  the  nose  with  gin  cold. 
Will  be  known  by  his  likeness  to  Ally  Sloper,  Esq.,  and  his  confirmed  habit  of 
trying  to  beg  a  pipe  full  of  "  Cope*s  Mixture." — Please  communicate  to  Blue- 
bottle and  Doorkey,  Lincoln's  Inn. — Advt. 
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"  Mornin'  to  yer  honour,"  was  the  salutation  addressed  to 
him  by  Paddy;  who  somewhat  bewildered  by  the  mixture 
of  red-skins,  and  negroes,  and  half-castes  he  had  lately 
met,  assumed  that  his  new  acquaintance  was  but  another 
strange  variety  of  the  human  species.  Bruin,  approaching, 
clasped  him  to  his  breast.  "  Faith  ! "  cried  Paddy,  "  but 
it's  a  warm-hearted  gintleman  ye  are,  wid  a  warrm  coat 
of  yer  own,  for  sure."  A  closer  hug  changed  the  current 
of  his  reflections.  "  Bedad,  but  it's  a  sthrong  imbracer 
ye  are ;  and — och,  murther ! — more  polite  than  comfort- 
able !  Lave  off,  if  ye  plaze,  sorr,  or  I'll  be  kilt !  Is  it  deaf 
ye  are  ?  or  only  crewl  ?  or  bo-ath  ?  Arrah  !  ye  murtherin' 
villin,  an'  ye'll  not  le'  goa  av  me,  I'll  be  com-pelled  to 
put  the  knife  intro  ye  ?  D'ye  hear  me,  at  all  ?  There, 
now — och,  by  the  holy  St.  Patrick  ! — the  saints  be  mar- 
ciful !  but  I've  murthered  the  gintleman  ! "  And  down 
went  Bruin,  with  Paddy's  knife  thrust  through  his  heart ; 
while  Paddy,  remorseful,  went  off  to  the  nearest  settlement 
with  the  mournful  confession  that  he'd  "killed  a  koind- 
hearted  gintleman"  in  the  agonies  of  an  unlooked-for 
hugging. 

I'm  rather  more  dubious  about  the  second  instance 
adduced  by  the  American  journalist.  A  "  Colorado  man," 
he  says,  "chased  by  wolves,  was  saved  by  his  'plug,' 
which  he  threw  in  front  of  the  bloodthirsty  animals. 
They  devoured  it  at  once,  got  sick;  and  he  escaped." 
It  is  not  that  I  doubt  the  sequence  of  the  story. 
If  the  wolves  "got  sick,"  no  doubt  the  Colorado  man 
escaped  ;  and  unquestionably  they  would  "get  sick,"  one 
and  all,  and  rapidly — and  seriously — if  they  swallowed 
the  Colorado  man's  "plug."  And,  further,  they  would 
swallow  his  "plug,"  or  his  boots,  or  his  infants,  or  his 
manuscript  music,  or  his  latest  edition  of  a  New  York 
paper,  or  whatever  else  that  might  be  hardest  to  swallow, 
and  that  he  might  find  it  convenient  to  fling  down  to 
delay  their  swift  pursuit.  We  have  stories  enough  of 
belated  travellers  on  the  Russian  steppes  to  warrant  that 
conclusion ;  but  the  doubt  arises  on  the  other  point — 
whether  there  are  any  possible  circumstances  under  which 
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a  Colorado  man  would  part  with  his  "  plug."  I  confess  I 
don't  see  my  way  to  such  an  admission.  The  Roman 
soldier  might  desert  his  post,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  give 
up  his  argument,  a  bumbailiff  surrender  his  prey;  but 
a  Colorado  man  part  with  his  "plug?"  There  must  be 
an  error.  It  may  be  an  unintentional  error;  but  pro- 
babilities are  against  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  narrative. 

SOLE  LEATHER. 

—  I  have  my  doubts  about 
the  world's  growing  bet- 
ter. It's  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  Geneva 
crosses  and  "  Don't- 
beat-your  carpets"  associations ;  but  what  about  that 
Vicksburg  grocery  clerk  who  sold  a  lump  of  sole-leather 
painted  black,  to  "  an  old  chap  from  back  in  the  country," 
for  chewing-Tobacco  ?  My  heart  bleeds  when  I  read  of 
that  old  man's  sufferings;  and,  though  there  has  been  no 
curdling  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  my  bosom 
yet,  I  hope  your  readers'  hearts  will  bleed  too,  when 
they  learn  the  story : — 

"At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  he  returned,  looking  downcast 
and  dejected,  and  walking  into  the  store,  he  inquired  of  the  clerk  : 
; 'Member  that  Terbacker  I  got  here  the  other  day?'  'Yes.' 
'  Well,  was  that  a  new  brand  ! '  '  No — same  old  brand.'  '  Regular 
plug  Terbacker,  was  it?'  'Yes.'  'Well,  then,  it's  me;  it's  right 
here  in  my  jaws,'  sadly  replied  the  man.  'I  knowed  I  was  gettin' 
purty  old,  but  I  was  alius  handy  on  bitin'  plug.  I  never  seed  a 
plug  afore  this  one  that  I  couldn't  tear  to  pieces  at  one  chaw.  I  sot 
my  teeth  on  to  this  one,  and  bit  and  pulled  and  twisted  like  a  dog 
at  a  root,  and  I've  kept  biting  and  pulling  for  six  days,  and  thar  she 
am  now,  the  same  as  the  day  you  sold  her  to  me.'  '  Seems  to  be 
good  plug,'  remarked  the  clerk,  as  he  smelled  of  the  counterfeit. 
'She's  all  right;  it's  me  that's  failing!'  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
'  Pass  me  out  some  fine-cut,  and  I'll  go  home,  and  deed  the  farm  to 
the  boys,  and  get  ready  for  the  grave  ! '  " 

It  would  be  well  if  that  Vicksburg  clerk  could  suffer  such 
punishment  as  befel  the  son  of  Arsene  Houssaye,  at  the 
tender  age  of  eleven.  The  cheery  correspondent  of  the 
Tribune,  writing  from  his  beloved  Paris  in  August,  tells 
his  sorrows  thus: — 

"  France  is  taking  its  vacation,  and  enjoying  the  delight  of 


If  you  can't  do  without  Tobacco,  why  not  get  the  Best?  Golden  Cloud 
is  the  Best. — Advt. 
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children  out  of  school.  The  deputies  are  beating  up  the  country  to 
secure  their  re-election;  and  the  students  are  betaking  themselves 
to  the  fields  to  perfume  their  Latin,  and  to  forget,  in  the  fruitful 
presence  of  Nature,  the  sterile  culture  of  Greek  roots.  My  second 
son,  eleven  years  old,  did  not  wait  for  the  vacation  to  begin  his 
truancy,  and  so  did  not  bring  home  any  laurels  from  the  Lyceum  of 
Henry  IV.  Once  he  was  severely  called  to  order  for  having  '  intro- 
duced smoking  Tobacco  into  the  school ; '  a  second  time  for  '  having 
introduced  snuff.'  This  was  very  grave;  for,  upon  a  signal  given 
by  him,  sixty  gamins  of  his  age  sneezed  vociferously  in  the  face  of 
their  master.    He  was  therefore  placed  outside  of  competition." 

"  Outside  of  competition  "  is  where  the  grocery 
clerk,  ought  to  be,  in  all  future  struggles  for 
t&ii*  \  the  United  States'  Presidency  and  for  the 
yT\)  moral  pre-eminence  of  man.  An  American 
paper  believes  "there  is  only  one  occasion 
when  a  man's  entire  thoughts  are  focussed  on  his  face, 
and  that  is  when  he  is  pulling  on  an  extinguished  cigar 
to  see  if  it  is  really  out;"  but  I  imagine  the  "entire 
thoughts  "  of  that  "  old  chap  from  back  in  the  country  " 
were  pretty  correctly  "focussed  on  his  face"  when  he 
"sot"  his  teeth  on  that  bit  of  sole-leather.  And  yet, 
what  good  thing  can  be  expected  from  a  country  where 
such  atrocities  as  the  following  are  not  considered  "  out- 
side of  competition  ?  " — 

"  A  cigar  manufacturer  has  entered  the  political  field  in  Dubuque 
as  a  candidate  for  alderman.  He  is  said  to  have  some  very  strong 
'backers.—  [Com.  Adv.]  And  his  friends  are  puffing  him  a  good 
deal,  we  suppose. — [New  Haven  Journal.]  And  he'll  take  the 
'stump,'  of  course. — [Boston  Post.]  But,  really,  where  can  he  find 
his  match? — [Hartford  Times.]  He  would  try  a  fresh  brand,  concha 
see? — Norwich  Bulletin.]  " 


GOOD  MANNERS. 

Of  course,  good  manners  cannot  be  looked  for 
amongst  smokers.  The  Globe's  Paris  correspondent 
relates  that  when  Carpeaux,  the  great  sculptor,  who 
died  the  other  day,  was  a  young  and  promising  student 
at  Rome,  he  tried  "Dutch  courage"  at  a  Ministerial 
dinner,  and  horrified  the  polite  company  by  pulling 
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out  and  puffing  away  at  "Stephanie/'  his  favourite  pipe. 
The  same  monster  of  Bohemian  atrocity  is  recorded 
to  have  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  faces  of  a  deputation  of 
young  ladies,  while  they  were  presenting  an  address  of 
admiration  upon  his  return  to  his  native  town  of  Valen- 
ciennes. Neither  genius  nor  benevolence  could  atone 
for  such  sins  as  these ;  and  it  is  evident  from  an  episode 
in  the  career  of  a  nameless  New  Yorkian,  just  brought  to 
light,  that  vileness  of  similar  blackness  is  eating  "  like  a 
cankerworm"  into  the  vitals  of  American  society: — "He 
was  smoking  a  cigar  on  a  car  where  there  were  ladies. 
A  lady  took  out  her  purse,  got  ten  cents,  and  handed  it 
to  the  smoker.  '  What's  this  for  ? '  said  he.  '  It's  to  buy 
you  a  good  cigar  when  you  smoke  in  the  presence  of 
ladies.'  He  threw  the  cigar  out  of  the  window,  the  cents 
in  the  lady's  lap,  jerked  the  strap,  and  jumped  out." 


THE    SHODDY  MAN. 

If  Jay  Charlton's  biographical  sketches  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  may  be  relied  upon,  America's  hope  of 
an  ameliorated  future  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Anti- 
Tobaccoites,  and  those  who  use  Tobacco  as  a  snare  for 
the  trapping  of  genuine  smokers.  There  appear  to  be 
two  men  in  existence  who  may  yet  save  Columbia  from 
the  moral  poison  of  Nicotine.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
A.  T.  Stewart,  the  "shoddy-man"  par  excelle?ice,  the 
prince  of  army  contractors,  the  millionaire  with  marble 
palaces?  Jay  Charlton  says  he  is  talked  of  as  a  "generous 
man;"  that  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  crushing-out  his 
rivals  in  trade;  that  he  will  ruin  the  market  for  calico,  for 
the  sake  of  the  sixteenth  of  a  cent  per  yard ;  that,  though 
"there  are  no  doubt  cases  where  he  has  compensated 
people  when  he  did  not  have  to,"  his  familiar  nicknames 
are  "skinflint"  and  "old  three  millions  a  year;"  and 
that  when,  one  morning,  he  carried  a  cigar  into  his  store 
and  asked  if  any  of  his  clerks  had  a  match,  and  several 
of  these  gentlemen  offered  him  matches,  he  promptly 
discharged  them  for  having  such  dangerous  things  in 

Testimonial. — 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  dying  of  yellow  fever,  blue-devils,  mosquito-bites,  and 
general  and  special  debility,  when  I  heard  of  Cope's  '  Mixture.'  Merely  hearing  of 
it  cured  me.  Send  me  a  ton  by  Parcel  Post.  Make  what  use  you  like  of  this. — ■ 
Advt. 
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their  possession.  A  man  who  can  entrap  the  evil-doer  in 
this  smart  style  may  save  his  country  yet.  But  if  Stewart 
can't  do  it,  Marshall  Rynders  will.  I  should  think  he  is 
the  sort  of  man  whose  presence  in  Gomorrah  would  have 
averted  destruction  from  that  doomed  city.  He  used  to 
organise  political  torchlight  processions  for  the  Democrats, 
and  break  up  the  public  meetings  of  their  rivals,  the 
Republicans.  "  He  is  five  feet  eight ;  a  thin,  cadaverous 
looking  jockey.  Not  a  bit  of  fat  on  him.  Such  a  man 
as  you  would  hate  at  first  sight."  "  He  talks  loudly.  When 
any  one  is  within  a  hundred  feet  of  him,  there  is  no  use 
of  speaking."  "The  first  thing  he  says  is  that  he  has  no 
vices."  "  He  does  not  smoke,  chew,  or  drink;  and  he  is 
never  tired  of  saying  so;  but  he  says  so  with  the  most 
unearthly  oaths  you  ever  heard."  "  He  swears  and  curses 
and  dirtily  blasphemes;  is  the  greatest  old  blackguard  in 
the  country;  never  drinks,  or  chews,  or  smokes;  the 
dirtiest-tongued,  smallest-minded  man  of  the  century;  and 
he  used  to  manage  Tammany  Hall."  Yet,  so  blinded  are 
men  to  their  true  interests,  that,  with  Marshall  Rynders, 
alive  in  the  land,  the  Danbury  Newsman  is  not  ashamed 
to  say — "  What  this  country  really  needs  is  a  good  five- 
cent  cigar ! " 


HE    SHOT    A  CHERUBIM. 

The  gentleman  described  in  the  following  paragraph 
was  well  acquainted  with  Connecticut  cigars,  in  the  days 
when  he  was  unreformed  : — 

"Thrilling  stories  were  told  by  reformed  drunkards  at  Mr. 
Moody's  temperance  meeting  in  Chicago,  last  Thursday.  One  of 
the  witnesses  stated  that  he  had  been  drinking  for  13  years,  and  had 
not  stopped  longer  than  six  months  at  a  time.  He  had  taken  the 
oath  time  after  time.  He  had  gone  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  had  signed  the  pledge  with  his  own  blood,  drawn  from  his  arm 
by  a  penknife.  He  had  sworn  not  to  drink  for  a  year,  under  the 
penalty  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  as  a  perjured  man. 
He  had  broken  the  oath,  and  only  escaped  the  penitentiary  by 
stepping  out  of  town.  He  had  committed  every  crime  but  murder. 
He  had  broken  up  half-a-dozen  happy  homes.  Two  years  ago  he 
had  married  a  Christian  girl,  and  made  her  life  miserable.  He  had 
seen  her  walking  about  the  house  with  only  one  shoe,  and  with 
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tattered  clothes,  and  even  then  he  stole  the  little  change  there  was 
in  her  pocket  and  spent  it  for  drink.  Four  weeks  ago  he  had 
wandered  into  the  Tabernacle,  and  he  knew  that  now  his  sins 
were  forgiven.  He  had  lost  his  appetite  not  only  for  drink  but  for 
Tobacco." 

^St*  What  I  mean  is  this: — That  the  gentle- 
^r*-*^  man  would  have  found  his  varied  laches 
jj^^y^  \  incompatible  with  an  "  appetite  "  for  true 
_S3!ltoM!JB£  Tobacco;  and  that  the  abandonment  of 
Connecticut  brands  would  just  about  match  the  strength 
of  his  self-reforming  strength  of  mind.  His  notions  of 
Tobacco  were  probably  as  hazy  as  his  conceptions  of 
religion ;  and  these  seem  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  ideal  of 
the  angelic  Orders  formed  by  the  twa  laddies  who,  when 
out  a-gunning,  shot  a  white  owl.  Gazing  on  the  stricken 
bird,  "so  sprawled  in  the  grass  as  to  present  to  view  only 
a  head  with  staring  eyes,  and  a  pair  of  wings  attached," 
one  of  them  cried  to  the  other — "  We're  in  for  it  now, 
Jock;  we've  shot  a  cherubim!"  There  is  much  of  the 
spirit  of  Brother  Higgins  about  in  the  world.  Brother 
Higgins  took  his  fighting  dog  with  him  to  a  camp-meeting; 
and  while  the  good  brother  was  exhorting,  the  faithful 
hound  got  a-fighting  with  another  of  his  tribe.  Deacon 
Thompson  contrived  to  stop  the  fight  by  spitting  in  the 
eye  of  Brother  Higgins's  dog.  "  '  But  I  just  want  to  say,' 
continued  Mr.  Higgins,  'that  outside  of  the 
sanctuary  that  dog  of  mine  can  eat  up  any 
salmon-coloured  animal  in  the  State,  and 
then  chaw  up  the  bones  of  his  ancestors 
for  four  generations  without  turning  a  hair  !  You  under- 
stand me.'  Then  the  services  proceeded."  A  dog  with 
an  eye  like  Brother  Higgins's  dog's  eye  would  be  invalu- 
able in  the  circumstances  indicated  in  this  paragraph 
(which,  I  need  hardly  say,  comes  from  the  same  fertile 
country) : — Uncomfortable. — To  be  caught  in  a  splen- 
did parlour  with  a  big  wad  of  Tobacco  in  one's  mouth, 
and  no  place  to  spit."  Splendid  "  parlours,"  however,  are 
not  the  only  places  where  a  man's  Tobacco  may  get  him 
into  difficulty.  To  illustrate  the  fact,  read  this : — Defi- 
cient Accommodation. — "Taking  his  cigar  out  of  his 

Startling  News. — As  Mother  Sniggle  was  walking  out  one  day  discovering 
things,  she  met  one  of  her  old  patients  looking  better  than  ever.  "  Ah,  ah,"  said 
the  old  lady  smiling,  ''still  take  my  mixture,  I  suppose ?"  "  No  !  "  said  he,  with 
a  wink,  "  I  take  Cope's  now." — Advt. 
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mouth,  the  minister  said  to  one  of  his  parishioners,  fond 
of  sleeping  in  sermon  time :  '  There  is  no  sleeping  car  on 
the  road  to  heaven.'  'And  no  smoking  car  either,  I 
reckon,'  said  the  man,  in  reply,  now  wide  awake."  If 
that  drowsy  philosopher  was  anywhere  near  the  truth, 
there  ought  to  be  a  place  on  the  heavenward  tramway  for 
the  street  car  conductor  who  lately  delivered  his  soul  in 
the  formula — "  If  you  want  to  smoke  in  this  car,  you 
must  put  out  your  cigar,  or  else  get  off  right  away."  I 
don't  remember  a  case  in  which  it  was  more  necessary  to 
remember  the  excellent  rule  that  a  man  should  be  judged 
by  the  spirit,  rather  than  by  the  letter,  of  his  utterances. 


WIDOW   BROOKS,   OF  ROCKINGHAM. 

It  is  well  that  one's  pet  passion  should  now  and  then 
be  moderated,  even  when  it  happens  to  be  the  adoration 
of  the  magical  herb,  and  the  check  is  painful.  How 
pleasant  is  it  to  dream  fondly  that  the  common  love  of 
Tobacco  begets  a  spiritual  freemasonry  in  human  hearts ! 
But  it  is  possible  to  presume  too  confidingly  upon  that 
cheering  fancy.  Take  the  late  Parisian  incident  of  the 
"purchaser"  of  cigarettes  who  found  he  had  "forgotten 
his  purse;"  and,  excusing  himself,  "offered  to  return  the 
cigarettes."    This  was  the  ensuing  dialogue  : — 

Tobacconist  :  "  No,  sir,  you  can  pay  me  another  time." 

Purchaser:  "Mercif"  Then  I  inspire  you  with 
confidence  ? " 

Tobacconist  :  "  Oh  !  it  is  such  a  trifling  sum." 
It  is  needful  to  take  heed,  lest,  in  a  world  where  motives 
are  so  "mixed,"  we  ascribe  to  Charity  what  is  due  to 
Contempt. 

Nevertheless,  Tobacco  has  its  virtues — even  on  the 
muscles  of  the  ladies  who  work  in  its  manufacture.  An 
Anti-Tobaccoite  lecturer,  bent  on  proving  the  debilitating 
influence  of  the  Weed,  would  find  the  Widow  Brooks,  of 
Rockingham,  a  tough  subject.  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  Raleigh  Observer  that,  while  the  widow  was  out 
in  the  barn,  stripping  Tobacco,  Doc  Horton  arrived  to 
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test  the  question  whether  he  or  she  could  bear  the  palm 
at  wrestling.    The  results  are  chronicled  as  follows ; — 

f"  '  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Brooks;  my  name  is  Horton: 
I've  come  over  to  rassle  with  you.'  '  Sir,  do  you  mean 
to  insult  me?'  asked  the  widow.  'Not  at  all,  ma'am,' 
said  Doc  ;  '  but  I've  thrown  the  crack  rasslers  in  this 
country,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  have  it  said  a  woman  can 
  throw  me,  so  cut  your  capers  ! '  and  Doc  reached  out 

for  an  under  holt  and  made  for  the  widow.  A  bulk  of  Tobacco  laid 
near  the  door;  and  as  Doc  ambled  up,  the  widow  seized  him  by  the 
coat  collar  with  one  hand  and  the  hip  of  the  pants  with  the  other, 
and  she  dashed  him  head -foremost  over  the  Tobacco,  flat  on  his 
back  to  the  floor.  As  soon  as  breath  returned  Doc  crawled  out  to 
get  his  horse,  the  widow  merely  saying  to  the  hands :  '  Don't  stand 
lookin'  at  that  fool;  go  on  with  your  bizniss.'  She's  there  yet, 
and  makes  the  best  Tobacco  in  Rockingham." 


CARLYLE  MAUDLIN. 

\y  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  mixtures  of  the 
adulterated  sort  with  which  I  have  made 
acquaintance  recently  concerns  the  veteran 
Tobaccoite  philosopher  at  Chelsea — Thomas 
Carlyle.  Most  newspaper  readers  have  seen 
the  letter  ascribed  to  him  the  other  day  by  certain  news- 
papers; but  all  those  who  read  it  don't  know  that  it  was 
spurious,  and  few  know  its  origin.  A  Yankee  interviewer 
in  London,  who  scrapes  up  personalities  in  Europe  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  Hartford  Cou?'ant,  professed  to 
report  certain  sayings  which  had  been  dropped  by  the 
Sage  in  the  free  confidence  of  a  friendly  conversation. 
The  style  of  the  historian  of  Frederick  the  Great  was 
smartly  imitated ;  but  the  imitator  succumbed  to  the 
ordinary  folly  of  his  tribe — exaggeration.  He  made  him 
describe  three  generations  of  Darwins  as  "atheists  all," 
and  travestie  the  teachings  of  one  of  the  most  modest 
and  painstaking  seekers  after  truth  this  century  has 
known.  He  made  him  libel  the  whole  generation  of 
reading  and  thinking  men  and  women  to  which  he 
himself  belongs.  Imagine  Carlyle  maudlin  in  this  wise: — 
"A  good  sort  of  man  is  this  Darwin,  and  well  meaning, 
but  with  very  little  intellect.  Ah  !  it  is  a  sad  and  terrible 
thing  to  see  nigh  a  whole  generation  of  men  and  women, 
^  professing  to  be  cultivated,  looking  around  in  a  purblind 
fashion  and  finding  no  God  in  this  universe.  I  suppose 
_  it  is  a  reaction  from  the  reign  of  cant  and  hollow  pre- 

Cope's  Bristol  Bird's  Eye  sold  in  Packets  only.  When  you  ask  for  it, 
that  you  get  it, — Advt. 
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tence,  professing  to  believe  what  in  fact  they  do  not  believe.  And 
this  is  what  we  have  got.  All  things  from  frog  sprawn  ;  the  gospel 
of  dirt  the  order  of  the  day.  The  older  I  grow — and  I  now  stand 
upon  the  brink  of  eternity — the  more  comes  back  to  me  the  sentence 
in  the  Catechism,  which  I  learned  when  a  child,  and  the  fuller  and 
deeper  its  meaning  becomes  — '  What  is  the  great  end  of  man  ?  To 
glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever.'  No  gospel  of  dirt,  teaching 
that  men  have  descended  from  frogs  through  monkeys,  can  ever 
set  that  aside." 

This  is  what  comes  of  filtering  the  wisdom 
of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  through  the  muddy 
brains  of  a  newspaper  scavenger.  But,  in  the 
interests  of  true  religion,  the  editor  of  a 
Scotch  paper  carried  the  fraud  a  little  further. 
He  turned  this  self-convicted  paragraph  into  "a  letter 
from  Mr.  Carlyle  to  a  Friend ; "  and  in  this  guise  it 
went  the  round  of  the  periodical  press  of  this  country. 
Regarded  as  a  testimony  to  the  infallible  truth  of  the 
Catechism,  it  became  itself  a  fair  specimen  of  "  the  gospel 
of  dirt."  The  advertiser  of  a  quack  pill  would  hardly 
stoop  to  the  meanness  of  the  pious  editor,  who  thus 
slandered  Carlyle  by  making  him  the  mouther  of  an 
ignorant  libel,  in  order  to  glorify  a  creed.  And  how 
soothing  is  the  picture  we  get  of  the  honour  and  peace 
which  attend  the  last  days  of  the  sturdy  Thinker  of  whom 
all  English-reading  men  have  reason  to  be  proud !  Because 
he  is  great,  forsooth !  an  impertinent  eavesdropping 
Yankee  scribbler  may  lie  as  he  listeth  about  the  words 
that  drop  in  courteous  indulgence  from  the  great  man's 
lips,  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room;  and  the  organs  of 
the  "  unco'  guid  "  may  add  a  lie  to  make  the  first  lie  tell. 
There  is  no  "Mixture"  I  should  better  like  to  "smoke," 
with  the  pillory  for  a  pipe,  than  the  compounded  relics  of 
this  well-matched  pair  of  public  malefactors  ! 


The  tale  of  Tobacco's  triumphs  is  not  yet  made  up. 
I  would  have  said  the  "Pigtail,"  but  you  might  have 
suspected  me  of  a  pun ;  especially  as  the  latest  contri- 
bution I  have  received  is  a  tale  of  "  Pigtail."  Captain  J.  E. 
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Davis,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.,  is  a  salt  with  a  kindlier  apprecia- 
tion of  the  narcotic  weed  than  had  Commander  March. 
The  captain  was  lecturing  at  Manchester  the  other  night 
about  Arctic  Exploration,  and  he  said  that  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Captain  Parry's  famous  expedition  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Parry  took  with  him  a  quantity  of  Pigtail.  This, 
he  said,  "was  measured  out  to  the  men,  so  many  inches 
apiece,  every  morning  and  every  night.  Captain  Parry 
himself  was  not  a  smoker,  but  he  took  his  share  of  the 
Pigtail  the  same  as  all  the  rest ;  and  he  (Captain  Davis) 
could  assure  them  that  Pigtail  did  more  to  spur  the  men 
on  to  work  diligently  in  the  very  difficult  enterprise  on 
which  they  had  entered  than  all  the  bullying  which  could 
have  been  accomplished."  There  is  not  much  difficulty 
in  believing  this.  Tobacco  is  a  grand  civiliser.  I  learn 
from  the  Isli?igton  Gazette  that  Bumble  has  been  human- 
ised, and  even  Bounderby  is  giving  way.  The  poor-law 
guardians  of  the  parish  which  Goldsmith  made  famous 
by  his  "Elegy  on  a  Mad  Dog"  have  positively  allowed 
an  old  pensioner  to  keep  some  of  his  own  money  to  buy 
Tobacco  with.  The  old  soldier  has  carried  his  shilling 
a-day  to  the  workhouse,  where  it  more  than  pays  for  his 
modest  board ;  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  worldlings 
and  the  horror  of  the  philanthropists,  he  has  been  suffered 
to  appropriate  his  surplus  to  his  one  darling  vice.  The 
Government  is  expected  to  interfere.  Nobody  in  Isling- 
ton feels  quite  safe.  There  are  people  who  think  the 
incident  accounts  for  the  extra  number  of  Cabinet  Councils 
that  have  been  held  lately;  and  the  knowing  ones  believe 
we  shall  "hear  something"  as  soon  as  the  Admiralty  has 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  Fleet,  and  the  Great 
Powers  have  done  smoking  Turkey.  Meanwhile,  the  old 
soldier  puffs  at  his  pipe,  and  "shows  how  fields  were 
won,"  amidst  clouds  more  peaceful  than  those  under 
which  he  earned  his  medals  and  his  pension.  Vivat 
Nicotiana  ! 


THE    ABUSE    OF  TOBACCO. 

A  polite  railway  conductor  oDjected  to  the  presence 
of  a  "gentleman  and  lady,  elegantly  dressed,"  in  one 

Property  of  a  gentleman  going  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbours. — 
To  be  disposed  of,  a  few  shattered  hopes,  two  and  a-half  carat ;  some  morbid 
inclination,  brand  uncertain  ;  and  a  complete  set  of  the  "  Anti-Tobacco  Journal." 
Will  take  a  keg  of  "  Cope's  Mixture  "  in  exchange, — Advt. 
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of  the  smoking-cars  on  a  Pennsylvania  line  lately. 
He  intimated  his  opinion  that  there  was  a  mistake. 
The  elegantly  dressed  gentleman  retorted,  "Well,  sir, 
whose  business  is  it?  Don't  I  smoke?  And  don't  my 
wife  smoke?  And  ain't  this  a  smoking-car?"  A 
moment  later,  the  man  handed  a  cigar-case  to  his 
wife,  who  with  her  delicate  fingers  selected  a  dark- 
coloured  Havana,  and  the  next  both  were  puffing  away, 
seemingly  as  contented  as  wood-choppers.  The  couple 
were  spiritual  mediums.  Your  readers  will  catch  my 
meaning :  I  don't  see  any  abuse  of  Tobacco  in  its  being 
smoked  by  elegantly  dressed  people,  of  either  sex ;  but 
I  object  to  its  being  suspected  of  aiding  and  abetting 
"spiritual  mediums."  There  is,  nevertheless,  always  this 
comfort  about  Tobacco :  even  its  abuse  is  turned  to  good 
by  the  magical  virtue  innate  in  the  weed.  How  ineffably 
beautiful  is  the  proof  of  this  elevating  power  afforded  by 
the  striking  domestic  episode  with  which  I  conclude ! — 

"  '  Mother,  I  will  chop  all  of  your  wood,  run  all  your  errands, 
holdvall  your  yarn,  say  my  prayers  every  night,  and  do  everything 
else  to  make  this  world  seem  like  a  Paradise  to  you,  if  you  will  only 
let  me  go  and  put  a  nose  on  Tommy  Nibs,  who  squirted  Tobacco 
juice  all  over  my  new  white  vest  last  Sunday.'  His  mother  gave 
him  her  blessing,  and  he  went  forth  to  seek  his  victim." 


REV.  HUGH   STOWELL  BROWN. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  will  trouble  himself 
any  more  with  these  buzzing  flies ;  but  another  manly 
Baptist,  whom  the  working-men  of  England  know  as  one 
of  their  truest  and  heartiest  friends — the  Rev.  Hugh 
Stowell  Brown — has  taken  Mr.  Moody  and  some  of  his 
very  earnest  but  not  altogether  clear-sighted  co-operators 
to  task  for  a  few  of  the  extraordinary  opinions  they 
expressed  at  the  Liverpool  convention.  In  "  Plain  Talk," 
Stowell  Brown  says  : — 

"  A  reverend  gentleman  denounced  the  wickedness  of 
smoking.    Does  he  think  that  by  putting  the  working 
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man's  pipe  out  he  will  bring 
him  to  church  ?  '  It  seemed 
to  him  that  one  of  the  curses  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  present  day  was  smoke.'  In  this  we  quite  agree  with 
him  \  only  the  smoke  which  we  feel  to  be  a  curse  to  the 
Church  is  not  the  smoke  of  Tobacco,  but  the  smoke — 
the  thick  fog  of  obscure  and  dull  theology — that  comes 
from  so  many  pulpits.  In  this  sense  many  ministers  are 
unfortunately  smokers,  and  very  heavy  smokers ;  but  we 
cannot  think  that  the  anti-Tobacco  crusade,  however 
successful  in  persuading  the  working  men  to  give  up  the 
poisonous  weed,  would  bring  a  solitary  individual  of  them 
to  hear  the  Gospel.  We  are  not  prepared  to  advocate 
such  an  imitation  of  the  '  Free-and-Easy  in  religious 
meetings  as  should  permit  the  men  to  bring  their  pipes 
with  them  and  smoke ;  but  we  do  say,  in  all  seriousness, 
that,  to  many,  such  a  freedom  might  be  an  attraction. 
In  open-air  meetings  we  have  preached  to  scores  of  men 
who  smoked  a  great  part  of  the  time ;  and  who,  we  think, 
would  not  have  come  near  us  had  it  been  understood 
that  the  practice  was  forbidden." 

These  words  have  the  true  ring  of  that 
plain  common-sense  which  is  Stowell 
Brown's  greatest  and  most  honourable 
title  to  fame.  Bishop  Marvin,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  at  a  recent  conference  in  Washington, 
called  the  attention  of  ministers  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  spittoons  in  the  church ;  and  said  there  ought  to  be 
none  in  any  church — if  any  of  the  brethren  were  so  in 
love  with  Tobacco  as  to  make  them  chew  in  church,  they 
should  make  spittoons  of  their  hats.  I  wonder  if  that 
bishop  thinks  cleanliness  has  any  relation  to  godliness. 
These  people  go  on  the  principle  which  actuated  the 
Leith  magistrates  a  few  days  ago,  when  they  fined  a  set 
of  men  ^ioo  each  and  costs  for  being  in  the  same  ship 
with  some  smuggled  Tobacco.  The  poor  fellows  had 
not  smuggled — or  touched — the  Tobacco  ;  but  they  were 
in  the  same  boat  with  it — and  must  suffer. 


"  It  was  not  a  torpedo,  as  first  supposed,  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Butt  sat  down  upon  in  the  Rochester  Osburn  House, 
last  evening,  but  a  lighted  cigar  stump."    Well,  I  really 


Golden  Cloud  is  a  registered  Trade  Mark.    Class  45.    No.  5604.  — Advt. 
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don't  see  the  difference.  The  attempt  to  indicate  it 
seems  to  me  a  mere  refinement  of  distinction.  The 
reverend  victim  must  have  felt  very  much  like  a  torpedo 
himself ;  and  if  he  didn't  blow  up,  there  is  something  of 
heavenly  calm  in  that  man's  nature.  There  was  another 
minister  who  had  need  of  some  such  sustaining  influence 
at  Hartford  lately.  He  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
for  two  young  people,  who  started  for  Europe  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  Very  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage,  the  bridegroom  found  in  his  pocket  the  $100 
note  he  had  intended  for  the  minister's  fee.  When  the 
honeymoon,  or  moons,  came  to  an  end,  and  the  happy 
pair  got  home,  the  young  man  went  and  asked  the  clergy- 
man how  about  the  fee.  "  My  friend,"  said  the  reverend 
gentleman,  "  I  received  at  your  marriage  a  very  small 
quantity  of  fine-cut  chewing  Tobacco,  folded  in  a  very 
small  piece  of  paper."  But  such  placidity  is  not  always 
available  when  a  man  puts  his  smoking  or  chewing  mate- 
rials in  the  wrong  place.  The  Burli?igton  Hawk-Eye 
gives  a  melancholy  example  of  the  effect  produced  by 
such  carelessness  in  combination  with  an  absence  of  the 
seraphic  temperament  in  woman.  The  narrative  runs  as 
follows : — 

''A  villain  of  a  North  Hill  man,  who  was  set  to  stirring  the 
mince  meat  because  his  wife  was  busy,  dropped  a  paper  of  fine  cut 
into  the  delightful  mess,  whilst  he  was  stealthily  trying  to  take  a 
chew.  After  scalding  all  his  fingers  dreadfully  by  making  ineffec- 
tual dives  after  his  lost  treasure,  he  let  it  go  and  stirred  it.  Then 
he  astonished  his  wife  and  family  by  declining  mince  pie,  and  he 
was,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  only  member  of  that  family  who 
didn't  remark  that  'it  tasted  awful  queer,'  and  who  was  not  sub- 
sequently tormented  with  the  belief  that  the  mince  meat  was  poisoned. 
They  threw  the  mince  meat  away,  and  the  man  told  the  story  down 
town,  and  it  got  around  to  his  wife  ;  and  now  there  is  a  man  on 
North  Hill  who  props  his  hat  up  on  three  lumps  every  time  he  puts 
it  on,  and  would  as  lief  eat  a  percussion  cartridge  as  take  a  chew  of 
Tobacco  within  a  block  of  his  happy  home." 

Those  domestic  passages  are  always  so  touching.  The 
Leaf  has  something  to  say  about  one  of  them.  It  seems 
that  "Old  Mrs.  Duflicker  stated  to  a  neighbour  the  other 
night,  while  comfortably  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  that 
she  had  '  allers  had  a  great  notion  to  learn  to  smoke,'  she 
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did  so  love  the  aromy  of  Tobacker.  She  added  : — '  I 
would  hev  learned  long  ago,  dear  knows,  but  I  heerd 
wunst  that  a  man  had  his  tongue  paralyzed  by  smoking,' 
and  that  skeered  me  out.  Lord  knows  I  wouldn't  want 
my  tongue  paralyzed,  for  I  couldn't  talk  none  ef  it  was.' 
Here  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  silently  gazing 
into  the  fire,  drew  a  long  sigh.  There's  no  telling  what 
the  old  fellow  was  thinking  about — no."  If  he  hadn't 
been  a  wise  man  he  would  have  told  her.  But  he  knew 
what  so  many  married  people  forget :  that  husbands  and 
wives  cannot  always  see  things  from  precisely  the  same 
point  of  view.  The  Reynolds  Herald  indulged  in  a  pro- 
found reflection  bearing  on  this  point  the  other  week  : — 
"  When  a  man  becomes  the  father  of  a  twelve-pound  girl, 
and  calico  is  only  seven  cents  a  yard,  he  can  well  afford  to 
smoke  thirteen  cigars  a  day.  It's  different  with  a  woman." 


WILKIE   COLLINS'S  CONUNDRUM. 

"  If  a  man  doesn't  smoke,  what  is  he  to  do  with  his  spare 
time?"  and  the  New  York  Tobacco  Leaf  answers — "Give  it 
to  the  poor,  of  course."  But  the  poor  have  often  more  spare 
time  of  their  own  than  they  know  what  to  do  with ;  and 
some  people  have  so  much  that  they  would  have  to  cart 
it  away,  if  they  couldn't  use  it  up  themselves.  An  Edin- 
burgh paper  makes  Mr.  Disraeli  responsible  for  a  striking 
example  of  smoking,  where  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  time  to  spare  : — "  The  most  luxurious  smoker 
I  ever  knew  was  a  young  Bohemian,  who  told  me  that 
his  servant  always  inserted  a  lighted  pipe  into  his  mouth 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  smoked  it  out 
before  he  awoke.  '  It  is  so  pleasant,'  he  observed,  '  to 
have  the  proper  taste  restored  to  one's  mouth  before  one 
is  sensible  even  of  its  wants.'"  There  is,  after  all,  an 
appalling  amount  of  anxiety  attendant  on  this  habit  of 
smoking.  "  Will  this  pipe  smoke  free  ?  "  was  the  inquiry 
of  a  purchaser.  The  vendor  with  a  heartlessness  sugges- 
tive of  what  Sidney  Smith  used  to  call  a  "  a  grammar- 
shop,"  answered — "Of  course  it  will,  if  you  can  get  your 
Tobacco  for  nothing."  But  if  the  humble-minded  pipe- 
smoker  must  such  "fardels  bear,"  neither  is  the  aspiring 
consumer  of  cigars  exempt  from  "the  whips  and  scorns 


Cope's  Mixture — Prairie  Flower,  sold  in  Packets. — Advt. 
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of  time,  the  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely," "the  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns  that 
patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes."  There  is  a  literary 
martyr  in  Logansport,  who  knows  this  all  too  well.  He 
edits  the  Pharos  of  that  city ;  and  he  writes  : — "  Our 
exchanges  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about '  editorial  ability.' 
What  a  country  editor  really  needs  is  the  ability  to  live 
on  four  shillings  per  week  and  smoke  his  own  cigars." 
The  thought  of  the  number  of  cigars  that  hapless  man 
has  to  accept  from  his  neighbours,  and  the  number  of 
editorial  puffs  they  expect  to  get  out  of  them,  makes  the 
heart  sad." 


FOR   THE   SAKE  OF  TOBACCO. 

Men  will  do  things  for  the  sake  of  Tobacco  scarcely 
to  be  predicated  of  them  with  any  other  inducement. 
That  comical  old  sea-dog,  Charley  Napier,  according  to 
the  Naval  a?id  Military  Gazette,  adopted  a  curious  expe- 
dient for  securing  his  'Baccy  once  upon  a  time.  He  had 
bought  some  snuff,  before  he  found  he  had  no  money  in 
his  pocket ;  and  the  seller,  who  didn't  know  him,  declined 
to  trust.  "  I  am  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,"  said  he. 
"  How  do  I  know  that  you  are  ?  "  asked  the  tradesman. 
"Confound  it,  I  tell  you  who  I  am,  and  you  won't  believe 
me.  Give  me  the  packet  at  once."  "  No,  sir,  not  unless 
you  pay  me."  The  old  hero,  we  are  told,  "suddenly 
thought  of  a  convincing  proof;  and  unbuttoning,  he 
hauled  out  the  tail  of  a  nether  garment,  and,  turning  it 
over,  triumphantly  pointed  out  the  name  — '  Charles 
Napier,  R.N.'"  After  that  he  got  his  packet  of  snuff; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  Government  had 
stopped  the  Tobacco  supply  when  he  went  to  the  Baltic, 
and  old  Charley  had  had  news  of  good  snuff  inside  Cron- 
stadt,  he  would  have  kept  that  grand  promise  of  his — to 
be  in  Cronstadt  or  in  hell  within  a  month — which  he 
failed  so  miserably  to  perform  in  1854.  A  man  went  to 
see  a  friend  who  edited  a  paper  down  in  Wisconsin  lately, 
and  found  another  instance  of  devotion.  "This  is  a 
mighty  dull  town,"  said  he.    "Yes,  it  is  horrible,"  said 
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the  editor.  "And  it  seems  to  be  very  sickly."  "Yes, 
every  third  inhabitant  is  down  with  some  disease."  "And 
there  isn't  enough  business  here  to  keep  a  dog  alive,  is 
there?"  "  Well,  no,  there  isn't."  "Then,  for  God's  sake, 
what  do  you  stay  here  for  ?  "  "  Well,"  replied  the  editor, 
"  you  can't  call  this  town  any  name  too  mean  for  it,  and 
you  could  hang  every  man  in  town  without  satisfying 
justice,  but  still  I  love  the  place,  William — they  give  such 
down  weights  on  quinine  and  plug  Tobacco!"  That  man 
loved  his  chew,  and  risked  the  fever.  Tobacco  is  a  great 
consoler.  Here's  a  confab  of  parting  friends,  down  in  Ole 
Virginny  : — ■"  Percy,  this  parting  seems  like  it's  mighty 
hard."  "  Oh,  it's  a  heap  worse  than  hard,  Plantagenet — 
it's  bitter,  it's  bitter."  "  Have  you  any  last  request  to 
make?"  "Yes,"  said  Percy,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "give 
me  a  chew  of  Tobacco."  I  hear  another  good  story  from 
"  ober  dere ; "  and  with  it  this  "  Mixture  "  will  be  mixed  : 
"  '  Have  you  any  five-cent  cigars? '  asked  an  impecunious- 
looking  fellow  of  an  East  side,  Oswego,  Tobacco  man. 
'Yes,'  replied  the  Tobacconist,  and  he  placed  a  handful 
on  the  show-case  for  the  man — whose  clothing  showed 
he  had  squandered  his  summer,  if  not  earnings — to 
select  from.  Running  his  eye  over  the  lot  and  without 
being  satisfied,  he  asked  for  ten-cent  ones.  The  latter 
did  not  tickle  his  fancy,  and,  assuming  the  airs  of  an 
Astor,  he  boldly  inquired  for  fifteen-cent  ones.  Selecting 
one,  he  poised  it  between  his  fingers,  and,  with  the  tone 
of  a  played-out  life  insurance  solicitor,  asked — 'Would 
you  take  a  man's  last  cent  for  a  cigar  ? '  The  unsuspecting 
merchant  replied  that  he  would,  and  that  settled  the 
bargain,  for  the  customer  placed  one  cent  on  the  show- 
case, bit  the  small  end  of  the  Havana,  applied  the  torch, 
and  leisurely  strolled  out,  puffing  his  high-toned  cigar." 
The  triumph  of  virtuous  poverty  over  the  spirit  of  sordid 
and  exacting  trade  gladdens  the  heart. 

Old  Jove  was  once  sipping  his  nectar  ripe, 

When  Hermes  the  Wise  came  in  with  a  pipe: 
"What's  in  that?"  said  the  god, 
With  a  somnolent  nod — 

"  A  new  weed  from  earth,  as  ambrosia  nice, 
Which  all  care  will  soothe, 
Make  the  roughest  things  smooth, 

And  put  you  all  right  in  a  trice." 

Cope's  Mixture. — The  First  Smoking  Mixture  introduced  to  the  Public. 
Sold  everywhere. — Advt. 
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DANIEL  DREW'S  SAFE. 

If  correct  orthography  were  essential  to  success  in  life, 
Daniel  Drew — "Uncle  Daniel"  as  they  have  been  used 
to  calling  him  in  Wall  street — would  never  have  endowed 
the  Drew  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  New  Jersey, 
with  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  the  Wesleyan  University 
at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  with  twenty  thousand,  or 
have  become  bankrupt  to  the  tune  of  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  as  he  did  a  few  weeks  back.  These  figures 
represent  "a  mons'ous  'eap  o'  money,  John,"  as  Solon 
Shingle  says  when  his  nephew  wants  to  borrow  "fefty 
dol-lars;  and  you  can't  dispute  a  man's  success  in  life 
when  he  can  tot-up  his  liabilities  to  "about  one  million, 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,"  as  Daniel  does.  But,  if 
I  should  have  expected  that  man  to  fail  in  one  place 
more  than  another,  it  would  have  been  in  a  Spelling  Bee. 
One  morning,  when  it  pleased  him  to  lie  late  in  bed,  and 
the  business  was  at  a  stand-still  for  want  of  the  books 
and  other  contents  of  the  safe,  the  bookkeeper  went  to 
ask  for  the  word  that  represented  the  combination  of 
locks  and  keys — the  "  Open  Sesame  !  "  to  unfasten  Mr. 
Drew's  treasure-cave.  He  knocked  at  the  bedroom  door : 
"  '  Who's  there  ? '  asked  Uncle  Dan'l.  '  It's  me,'  explained 
the  bookkeeper;  '  I  want  to  find  out  the  safe-combination.' 
'Door,'  shouted  back  the  disturbed  financier,  and  sunk 
on  his  pillow  in  pious  meditation.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
bookkeeper  returned  and  knocked  again.  '  Well,  what  is 
it  now  ? '  shouted  Uncle  Daniel,  indignantly.  '  What  did 
you  say  the  combination  was,  Mr.  Drew?'  asked  the 
bookkeeper.  '  Door  !  door  !  door  ! '  was  the  reply  hurled 
through  the  panels  at  forty-lung  power.  For  a  moment 
the  puzzled  clerk  stood  irresolute,  and  then  a  bright  idea 
struck  him.  'How  do  you  spell  door,  Mr.  Drew?'  he 
asked.  '  Sich  ignerance  ! '  thundered  Uncle  Dan'l  from 
under  the  covers ;  '  Why,  d-o-a-r-e,  you  d — d  fool ! 
D-o-a-r-e.' 


2  I 

FAR-REACHING    INFLUENCE  OF 
COPE'S  MIXTURE. 

An  agreeable  proof  of  your  influence 
upon  the  public  mind  is  to  be  derived 
from  a  letter  which  has  come  into 
my  hands  from  a  reader  of  "Cope's  Mixture."  I  was 
moved  to  say,  last  month,  that  if  the  passion  for  Spelling 
Bees  and  Bees  in  general  should  lead  to  the  experiment 
of  a  Smoking  Bee,  smokers  who  expectorate  should  be 
heavily  fined,  It  was  not  my  intention  to  put  any  parti- 
cular transgressor  "on  the  spit"  when  I  penned  that 
mischievous  suggestion ;  but  you  know  what  has  often 
happened  when  the  bow  has  been  drawn  at  a  venture. 
A  gentleman  writes  :  "I  must  confess  that  I  expectorate 
when  I  smoke,  and  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  ...  . 
you  would  give  me  any  hints  as  to  the  way  to  avoid  such 
a  pernicious  habit."  Now,  I  am  glad  he  acknowledges 
that  it  is  a  "  pernicious  habit."  He  clearly  does  not  need 
to  be  told  that,  just  as  the  worst  use  you  can  make  of  a 
man  is  to  hang  him,  so  the  worst  use  you  can  make  of 
your  saliva  is  to  throw  it  away ;  and  that  the  more  a  man 
spits  the  larger  store  of  indigestion,  with  all  its  attendant 
miseries  and  consequent  ills,  he  lays  up  for  his  future. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  the  truth  that, 
with  the  vast  majority  of  smokers  spitting  is  a  mere  habit, 
to  be  cured  by  a  little  resolution.  There  is  no  practical 
cause  for  it,  beyond  the  irritating  taste  of  the  smoke,  to 
which  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  very  soon  become  accus- 
tomed; and  when  that  novelty  has  passed  there  should 
be  no  further  excessive  flow  of  saliva  into  the  mouth. 
There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  smokers  ought  to  spit : 
hence  spittoons.  There  is  another,  that  smokers  must 
drink :  hence  tumblers  as  companions  for  pipes.  They 
are  equally  erroneous.  A  thoroughly  good  smoker, 
well-seasoned  and  wise,  will  take  his  Tobacco  without 
either  imbibing  or  expectorating  extra  moisture  on  that 
account.  If,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  finds  a  spitting  fit 
coming  on,  he  will  argue  that  either  his  Tobacco  is  bad, 

X  to  Z,  with  the  spindle  eye.  Flying  Tooth,  as  before.  The  Baby  is  better. 
Wooden  barrow  legs  will  not  be  there.  The  Baby's  aunt  wants  to  see  the 
Tooting  Terrifier.  Bring  some  more  of  the  "  Mixture,"  you  know,  "Cope's." — 
Advt. 
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or  his  pipe  is  foul,  or  his  stomach  is  out  of  order.  The 
obvious  remedy  is — to  put  down  his  pipe.  Let  him 
resolve  that  the  two  things — smoking  and  spitting— shall 
not  go  on  together;  and  he  will  soon  conquer  his  bad 
habit.  If  he  can't — if  he  must  expectorate  when  he 
smokes,  then  he  is  injuring  his  health  and  making  him- 
self a  nuisance  to  his  neighbours,  and  he  has  no  right 
to  smoke. 


AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

In  that  kind  of  humour  which  consists 
in  enormous  lying,  I  am  inclined  to 
grant  that  the  American  is  without  a 
peer,  though  not  without  a  rival. 
When  we  hear  that  "An  anvil  was  dropped  upon  a 
coloured  clergyman  from  a  third-story  window.  He 
complained  of  an  injury  to  his — hat,"  we  recognise  the 
nationality  of  the  statement.  My  friends  who  have 
steadily  consumed  "  Cope's  Mixture "  in  its  ordinary 
form  during  the  past  few  years,  are  familiar  with  such 
suggestive  histories  as  are  briefly  conveyed  in  the  form 
of  "a  boy  sat  on  a  keg  of  powder,  smoking  a  cigar  for 
fun — the  fun  did  not  begin  till  the  powder  exploded;" 
or,  "A  man  in  Kansas  said  he  could  drink  a  quart  of 
Cincinnati  whisky,  and  he  did  it — the  silver  mounting 
on  his  coffin  cost  thirteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents." 
But  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Cox,  in  his  book,  WJiy  we  Laugh 
(London,  1876),  is,  I  believe,  the  first  person  who  has 
found  an  example  of  this  style  of  humour  in  Holy  Writ. 
He  will  have  it  that  this  statement  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Chronicles  is  an  instance  and  prototype  of  the  American 
humour  of  hiatus: — "And  Asa,  in  the  thirty-and-ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  was  diseased  in  his  feet,  until  his  disease 
was  exceeding  great :  yet  in  his  disease  he  sought  not  to 
the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians.  And  Asa,  slept  with  his 
fathers." 

A  North  Carolinan  backed  himself  to  shell  corn  against 
a  patent  machine ;  and,  after  beating  his  antagonist, 
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exclaimed  :  "  I  ain't  got  no  time  to  shell  agin  that  thing. 
It  would  make  me  slow-motioned  for  life."  An  Indiana 
man,  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Lot's  wife,  declares  :  "  Well, 
all  I've  got  to  say  is,  if  she  dropped  in  Indiana,  and  in 
our  parts,  the  cattle  would  have  licked  her  up  before 
sundown ! "  An  American,  having  crossed  the  Alps, 
guessed  he  did  come  over  some  "risin'  greound;"  and 
another  "advised  a  man  with  big  feet,  who  wanted  a  boot- 
jack, to  go  back  to  the  forks  in  the  road,  and  pull  his 
boots  off"  with  them.  These  are  fair  specimens  of 
Yankee  extravagance. 

I  might  quote,  but  have  not  space,  the  magnificent 
burlesque  in  the  shape  of  an  hotel  prospectus,  which 
offers  amongst  other  attractions  an  office  clerk  who  "can 
lead  in  prayer;  play  draw-poker;"  "shake  for  drinks  at 
any  hour,  day  or  night;"  "amuse  children;  repeat  the 
Beecher  trial  from  memory  ; "  "  will  flirt  with  any  young 
lady,  and  not  mind  being  cut  dead  when  4 'pa  comes 
down ; '  don't  mind  being  damned  any  more  than  a  Con- 
necticut river;"  "answers  questions  in  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chocktaw,  Irish,  or  any  other  polite  language,  at  the  same 
moment,  without  turning  a  hair ;  and  has  many  other 
virtues  highly  esteemed  in  the  land  where  the  Louisianian's 
thermometer  got  so  high  it  exploded,  frightening  him 
into  old  age,  killing  one  pointer  dog,  and  wounding  two 
roosters ! " 

Judge  Lawrence  says  :  "  As  to  Andrew  Johnson,  I 
feel  as  a  man  once  said  of  Jackson,  ' 1  don't  wish  General 
Jackson  any  harm,  but  I  shouldn't  care  if  the  Almighty 
took  a  fancy  to  him."  Judge  Collamer  asks  :  "  Are  you 
not  conscious  that  you  are  labouring  under  a  prejudice 
against  the  man?"  and  the  interrogated  one  replies, 
"Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  likely  :  I  have  detected  him  stealing, 
two  or  three  times."  "What's  before  the  house — does 
the  gentleman  know  ?  "  cries  the  speaker ;  when  "  I  am," 
responds  the  "gentleman."  A  monument  is  proposed 
to  commemorate  the  services  of  Governor  Swan ;  when 
the  Governor  begs  that  the  proposer  won't  "hurry  the 
monument."  A  chaplain  being  nominated,  somebody 
asks,  "  What  are  his  politics."  "  He  has  none — he  is  a 
Christian,"  is  the  reply.    John  P.  Hale  explains :  "  I 


Cope's  Mixture.— A  real  old-fashioned  Smoke.  Familiar  in  their  Mouths 
as  Household  Words.    "  Worth  much  and  cost  little." — Advt. 
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never  said  that  all  the  Democrats  were  rascals ;  only  that 
all  the  rascals  were  Democrats."  Mike  Walsh,  reproached 
for  his  lack  of  culture,  says  :  "  I  would  rather  speak  sense 
in  one  language  than  nonsense  in  fifty."  George  D. 
Prentice  had  a  neat  gift.  His  rival  editor,  Governor 
Medary,  having  declared  "Villainy  is  afoot,"  Prentice 
asks  :  "  Has  the  editor  lost  his  horse  ?  "  Somebody  says 
Mr.  Clay  is  behind  the  age.  "Then,"  says  Prentice, 
"  the  age  must  be  tail-foremost."  Of  a  keener  edge  was 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  "  Who  signed  that  paper  ?  Is  it  signed 
at  all  ?  "  he  asks  of  Vallandigham.  "  They  didn't  make 
their  marks,"  says  Vallandigham,  sarcastically,  "And 
never  will ! "  retorts  Thaddeus.  I  sympathise  with  the 
speaker  who  answered  a  demand  for  adjournment  thus : 
"  No,  sir,  I  am  intensely  interested  in  the  remarks  I  am 
making."  There  is  a  touch  of  truth  in  the  Alabama 
gentleman's  test  of  a  just  juryman — "  A  good  laugh  has 
a  good  heart  under  it ;  but  when  I  see  a  juror  gloomy 
and  dark-browed,  cutting  his  Tobacco  into  Snuff,  I  know 
he  is  ready  to  say  '  Guilty  !  Guilty  ! ' " 

It  is  characteristic  of  Nature's  choicest  gifts  that,  like 
the  rain  which  falls  alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
they  are  distributed  freely  to  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men.  There  is  a  notable  stroke  of  philosophy  at  the 
close  of  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  George  Eliot's  last  new 
story,  where  she  shows  us  a  woman  trying  to  propitiate 
the  man  who  has  just  inflicted  upon  her  a  cruel  wrong, 
and  upon  whom  she  has  determined  to  wreak  a  terrible 
revenge: — '"Light  a  cigar,'  she  said,  soothingly,  taking 
the  case  from  his  breast-pocket  and  opening  it."  One 
likes  better  to  see  how  our  "  dear  Tobacco  "  can  soothe 
alike  the  wealthy  noble  in  his  prime  and  the  aged  lowly 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  According  to  the  Prescot 
Reporter,  a  Yankee  tourist  began  talking  to  a  "  quiet- 
looking  man"  who  was  smoking  outside  an  inn  on  the 
Chatsworth  estate,  not  long  ago ;  taking  the  man  for  the 
tavern-keeper,  and  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  domain.  "  '  Quite  a  place'  isn't  it  ? '  said 
the  American.    '  Yes,  a  pleasant  place  enough,'  returned 
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the  Englishman.  '  The  fellow  who  owns  it  must  be  worth 
a  mint  of  money,'  said  No.  i,  through  his  cigar  smoke. 
'  Yes,  he's  comfortably  off,'  agreed  No.  2,  quietly.  '  I 
wonder  if  I  could  get  a  look  at  the  old  chap,'  said  the 
American,  after  a  short  silence.  '  I  should  like  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  bird  he  is.'  Puff,  puff,  went  the  English  cigar, 
and  then  said  the  English  voice,  trying  hard  to  control 
itself:  'If  you' — puff— 'look  hard' — puff,  puff — 'in  this 
direction,  you ' — puff,  puff—'  can  tell  in  a  minute.'  1  You, 
you  ! '  faltered  Mr.  A.,  getting  up.  '  Why,  I  thought  you 
were  the  landlord  ! '  '  Well,  so  I  am,'  said  the  Duke, 
'though  I  don't  perform  the  duties.  I  stay  here,'  he 
added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  '  to  be  looked  at.' 

ABANDONING  THE  USE  OF  THE  WEED. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  when  a  band  of 
hardened  smokers  not  only  resolved  to  give  up  the  practice- 
of  their  deadly  indulgence,  but  also  to  give  to  the  world 
the  history  of  their  heroic  struggle  towards  a  better  life, 
there  would  be  encouragement  for  Drysdale  and  Co.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  and  there  may  be  crumbs  of  comfort 
for  these  philanthropists  in  the  following  story,  which  is 
written  in  the  diary  of  one  "  Pilgarlick,"  and  printed  in 
the  columns  of  the  Danbury  News.  Let  your  readers 
judge  :— 

"Tobacco  is,  next  to  liquor,  the 
worst  curse  of  the  human  race, 
and  so  on  January  first,  Smoker, 
Snoozer,  and  your  humble  servant 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  weed  for 
ever.  To  show  how  much  they 
were  in  earnest,  I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  Smoker's  diary  : — 
Jan.  I. — Am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  abandoned  the  use  of  Tobacco 
for  ever.  With  the  money  I  can  thus  save,  I  can  buy  a  good  suit  of 
clothes,  and  reading  matter  enough  to  start  a  library.  Jan.  2. — 
Feel  happy  as  a  clam  at  high  tide.  Am  determined  to  reform. 
Jan.  3. — Hair  pulls  some  this  morning,  but  never  mind.  Thank 
God  I  have  the  strength  to  resist.  Jan.  4. — Wish  I  had  never  been 
born.  Hair  pulls  worse  than  ever.  Mouth  tastes  like  a  little  purp 
dorg's  breath  smells.  Saw  Snoozer  to-day;  he  looks  as  solemncholy 
as  an  owl.  Jan.  5. — Went  into  my  woodshed  to-day  and  had  a 
smoke.  Feel  better.  God  bless  a  good  'Havana.'  Jan.  6. — Snoozer 
came  in  to-day  to  '  beg  off,'  and  found  me  with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth. 


Cope's  Mixture — Always  Alike.  Always  in  Condition.  Always  Refreshing. 
Advt. 
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Blessed  reconciliation.  Snoozer  went  away  happy.  Jan.  7. — We 
had  a  three-handed  smoke  to-day,  and  consequently  feel  happy. 
The  above  is  the  experience  of  about  nine-tenths  of  the  users  of  the 
weed.  Every  New  Year's  Day  shall  see  this  farce  repeated  until 
'Time  shall  be  no  more,'  or  the  Tobacco  crop  is  a  failure  over  the 
whole  world." 

If,  being  impatient  of  the  restrictions  of 
CaveJdishD  the  law>  and  over-lustful  of  profit,  I  try  to 

sell  to  my  fellow-men  a  quantity  of  good 
Tobacco,  without  first  paying  duty  to  the  Excise,  I  am 
fined  £20  ;  and  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  law,  who  puts  upon  me  this  penalty,  has 
mingled  mercy  with — shall  we  say  "justice?"  That  is 
what  happened  to  Albert  Lovell,  at  Cardiff ;  the  "  head 
and  front  of  his  offending"  being  1^  lb.  of  unstamped 
Cavendish.  I  should  find  it  more  convenient  to  poison 
my  fellow-creatures  than  to  shirk  my  "duties"  to  the 
Excise.  For,  if  I  expose  for  sale  300  lbs.  of  cod- 
fish, unfit  for  human  food,  as  Walter  Scott  was  proved 
the  other  day,  at  Manchester,  to  have  done,  I  shall  be 
fined  ^5,  as  he  was ;  I  have  the  luxurious  satisfaction  of 
regarding  myself  (if  I  choose)  as  a  martyr  to  vulgar  pre- 
judice. It  is  decidedly  better  to  poison  your  customers 
than  to  dodge  the  Custom  House.  WTe  rejoice  to  live 
in  an  age  when  the  moral  principles  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  civilisation  are  triumphant.  But  when  the 
Christian  state  persists  in  overriding  my  simple  ethics 
with  arguments  of  this  sort,  I  feel  like  the  poor  New 
England  vestryman,  who  was  harassed  by  the  opposition 
of  a  "  rich  and  irascible  brother."  "  The  rich  one,"  says 
my  informant,  "asked  who  he  was,  anyway,  that  he  should 
presume  to  interfere.  Quick,  and  hot  with  righteous 
wrath,  came  the  answer  : — '  I'm  a  poor,  humble  Christian, 
you  damned  old  hypocrite  ! '  " 


A   FRENCHMAN   ON  ENGLAND. 

"  I  here  send  you  " — wrote  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  soon  to  be  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wren,  the  Oxford  Professor 
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of  Astronomy,  something  over  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
ago — "I  here  send  you  the  Account  which  Mons.  de 
Sorbicre  has  given  of  his  Voyage  into  England;  and 
though  it  be  an  Insolent  Libel  on  our  Nation,  yet  I  doubt 
not  but  you  will  peruse  it  with  Delight."  There  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  patriotism  of  Dr.  Wren  ;  and  I 
would  venture  to  believe  that  his  admiration  of  his  native 
land  would  have  gone  quite  as  far  as  William  Cowper's 
did  at  a  much  later  time,  when  the  eccentric  poet  ot 
Olney  wrote — "England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee 
still."  Dr.  Sprat  might  have  differed  from  that  pretty 
sentiment ;  for  he  did  not  seem  to  see  that  his  country 
had  any  faults.  But  he  defined  the  emotion  likely  to  be 
aroused  in  an  Englishman's  breast  by  a  perusal  of  Mon- 
sieur Sorbiere's  "Voyage  into  England"  with  considerable 
shrewdness. 

I  appeal  to  you,  my  countrymen  and  contemporaries  : 
if  you  had  been  your  own  Ancestors — (pray  don't  stop 
me  to  criticise  a  Bull) — how  would  you  have  relished 
Monsieur  Sorbiere's  description  of  your  manners  ?  Read 
what  follows — and  declare : — 

"  I  know,  Sir,  you  would  have  me  give  you  an  Account  of  the 
Plays,  Walks,  Houses  of  Pleasure,  and  Feasts  I  have  been  at:  The 
English  are  not  very  Dainty:  and  the  greatest  Lords  Tables,  who 
do  not  keep  French  Cooks,  are  covered  only  with  large  Dishes  of 
Meat:  They  are  Strangers  to  Bisks  and  Pottage:  Only  once  I  saw 
some  Milk-  Pottage  in  a  large  and  deep  Dish,  some  of  which,  as  a 
singular  Favour,  the  Master  of  the  House  gave  in  a  China  Dish  to 
some  of  his  Guests:  Their  pastry  is  coarse  and  ill  baked;  their 
Stewed  Fruits  and  Confectionery  Ware  cannot  be  eat ;  they  scarce 
ever  make  use  of  Forks  or  Ewers,  for  they  wash  their  Hands  by 
dipping  them  into  a  Bason  of  Water.  It's  common  enough  for  them 
after  Meals  to  Smoke  Tobacco,  in  the  interim  of  which  they  con- 
verse a  long  time  and  freely:  People  of  Quality  do  not  use  it  so 
much  as  others;  and  there  is  scarce  a  day  passes  but  a  Tradesman 
goes  to  the  Alehouse  or  Tavern  to  smoke  with  some  of  his  Friends, 
and  therefore  Publick  Houses  are  numerous  here,  and  Business  goes 
on  but  slowly  in  the  Shops :  For  a  Taylor  and  Shoemaker,  let  his 
Business  be  never  so  urgent,  will  leave  his  Work,  and  go  to  drink 
in  the  Evening:  and  as  he  oftentimes  comes  home  late,  or  half  Seas 
over,  he  has  no  great  Inclination  to  go  to  Work,  and  opens  not  his 
Shop,  even  in  Summertime,  till  after  Seven  in  the  Morning.  This 
makes  Manufactures  dear,  and  renders  the  Natives  angry  with  the 
French  People;  for  our  Tradesmen  are  usually  more  Industrious; 
and  as  they  are  more  handy  at  their  work,  Folks  go  the  willinger  to 

Rifle  Cake.— Registered  Trade  Mark.  Class  45.  No.  5597.  A  Cut 
Tobacco,  made  up  in  Cakes  ready  for  the  Pipe,  admirably  adapted  for  carrying 
in  the  vest  pocket. — Advt. 
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Buy  of  them,  and  they  can  Sell  cheaper  than  the  English,  who 
would  have  as  much  for  the  little  they  do  as  the  others,  and  the  loss 
of  their  Time  made  up  to  them  in  that  Way.  This,  together  with 
their  voracious  and  lazy  Temper,  is  the  Reason  why  the  Dutch 
always  undersell  the  English  ;  for  'tis  certain  that  these  have  always 
more  Hands  on  Board  their  Ships,  do  not  live  so  cheap,  and  are  not 
satisfied  with  so  little  Profit." 

With  this  elegant  lampoon  of  your  forebears  fresh  in 
mind,  I  fancy  you  will  agree  with  Dr.  Sprat: — "When 
you  have  beheld  how  many  Errors  and  Falsehoods  he 
has  committed  in  this  small  Relation,  you  cannot  but  be 
pleas'd  to  find,  that  whoever  undertakes  to  defame  your 
Country,  he  must  at  the  same  time  forfeit  his  Wit,  and 
his  Understanding,  as  well  as  his  good  Manners." 


THE    MAN   WHO   SMOKED   AND  THE 
MAN   WHO  DIDN'T. 

Do  you  want  some  illustrations  of  the  personal  effects 
of  Tobaccoism  and  its  opposite?  Take  first,  then,  this 
pleasant  picture  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Stokes,  of 
Dublin — a  man  known  for  his  genius  and  his  geniality 
half  the  world  over: — 

"He  never  hurried  himself  in  walking  or  talking,  and  often  in 
the  midst  of  a  summer  tempest  of  rain  would  stop  deliberately,  take 
out  his  snuff-box,  enjoy  a  large  pinch  of  snuff,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  point  of  his  story,  while  the  rain  was  streaming  from  our  hats ; 
for  he  never  carried  an  umbrella,  and  used  even  to  laugh  at  the 
genus  of  the  umbrellifercE,  as  he  called  them." 
And  having  contemplated  that  cheerful  figure,  turn  to  the 
biography  of  Gerrit  Smith,  the  abolitionist.  "It  is 
painful,"  says  a  friendly  critic,  "to  read  that  this  man, 
who  would  not  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor,  who  hated 
Tobacco  as  heartily  as  King  James,  and  lived  on  the 
simplest  fare,  suffered  from  as  many  maladies  as  the 
pampered  aristocrat  who  abuses  all  the  good  things  of 
life."  In  truth,  the  list  of  his  ailments,  as  it  appears  in 
the  book  of  his  life,  is  too  distressing  to  be  needlessly 
inflicted  on  my  readers;  and  I  leave  it  with  the  simple 
comment  that  a  little  Tobacco  would  assuredly  have 
soothed  some  of  his  pains,  without  impairing  either  his 
usefulness  in  the  world  or  his  hopes  of  bliss  hereafter. 
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I  cannot  do  better,  by  way  of  gentle  flavour  to  my 
"  Mixture,"  than  quote  a  passage  from  Sala's  biographical 
sketch  of  the  late  George  Cruikshank,  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph. Speaking  of  the  "  Table  Book,"  the  writer  says : — 

The  artist's  portrait  of  himself,  meerschaum  in  mouth,  with 
a  little  King  Charles  on  his  knee,  is  a  charming  study,  and  esta- 
blishes, besides,  the  fact  that  at  one  period,  at  least,  of  his  life  George 
was  a  sedulous  smoker.  During  his  last  20  years,  however,  he  was 
as  resolute  in  his  denunciation  of  the  weed  as  of  the  maddening 
wine  cup.  Only  to  a  few  very  dearly  prized  literary  friends  he  would 
show  himself  tolerant  in  the  matter  of  Tobacco.  "I  want  you  to 
give  up  drinking  and  smoking,"  he  would  say,  "and  you  tell  me 
that  if  you  don't  smoke  you  can't  write.  Now,  I'll  meet  you  half 
way.    Give  up  the  drink,  and  you  may  smoke — just  a  little." 

George  Cruikshank  was  nearly  right.  My  own  view  is 
stronger : — Give  up  the  drink,  and  you  may  smoke  as 
much  as  you  like. 


R.   L.  STEVENSON  AND  HIS  DONKEY. 


Donkey,  "though  by  your  smiling  you  should  seem  to 
say  so,"  But  the  travels  are  uncommonly  refreshing 
and  lively ;  and  the  humour  is  none  the  worse  for  the 
frequent  fragrance  of  a  cigarette.  The  first  day  with 
Modestine  (the  donkey)  was  a  little  tiresome,  and  the 
traveller  records — "  I  tried  to  charm  my  foreboding  spirit 
with  Tobacco."  A  little  later,  when  Modestine  was  exces- 
sively aggravating,  he  says — "  I  came  very  near  crying ; 
but  I  did  a  wiser  thing  than  that,  and  sat  squarely  down  by 
the  roadside  to  consider  my  situation  under  the  cheerful 
influence  of  Tobacco  and  a  nip  of  brandy."  Mr.  Steven- 
son had  made  his  arrangements  for  dispensing  with  hotel 
accommodation  ;  and  he  gives  romantic  pictures  of  nights 
in  the  woods,  when  the  winds,  singing  amongst  the  yield- 
ing boughs,  sang  him  to  sleep,  or  he  lay  dreaming  under 
the  stars.  He  ties  up  his  donkey,  and  gives  her  a  supper 
of  black  bread ;  then  creeps  into  his  sleeping  bag,  and 
refreshes  himself  with  Bologna  sausage,  a  cake  of  choco- 

The  Tobaccos  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Rifle  Cake  are  Special  Growths, 
imported  direct  from  the  Farms  in  Old  Virginny. — Advt. 


I  have  been  on  an  arm-chair  "tour 
on  the  Continent."  Mr.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  has  had  me  with 
him  on  his  "  Travels  with  a  Donkey 
in  the  Cevennes."    I  was  not  the 
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late,  and  neat  brandy,  which  he  abhors;  and  goes  on  to  tell 
us — "  But  I  was  rare  and  hungry  ;  ate  well ;  and  smoked 
one  of  the  best  cigarettes  in  my  experience.  Then  I  put 
a  stone  in  my  straw  hat,  pulled  the  flap  of  my  fur  cap 
over  my  neck  and  eyes,  put  my  revolver  ready  to  my 
hand,  and  snuggled  well  down  among  the  sheep  skins." 
In  the  morning — "  It  was  wild  weather,  and  famishing 
cold.  I  ate  some  chocolate,  swallowed  a  mouthful  of 
brandy,  and  smoked  a  cigarette  before  the  cold  should 
have  time  to  disable  my  fingers."  On  another  morning 
he  says  :  "When  that  hour"  (the  "one  stirring  hour,  un- 
known to  those  who  dwell  in  houses,  when  a  wakeful 
influence  goes  abroad,"  "  and  houseless  men,  who  have 
lain  down  with  the  fowls,  open  their  dim  eyes,  and  behold 
the  beauty  of  the  night")  "came  to  me  among  the  pines, 
I  awakened  thirsty.  My  tin  was  standing  by  me  half  full 
of  water.  I  emptied  it  at  a  draught ;  and  feeling  broad 
awake  after  this  internal  cold  aspersion,  sat  upright  to 
make  a  cigarette."  "  I  lay  smoking  and  studying  the 
colour  of  the  sky.  .  .  .  As  if  to  be  more  like  a  pedlar, 
I  wear  a  silver  ring.  This  could  I  see  faintly  shining  as 
I  raised  or  lowered  the  cigarette ;  and,  at  each  whiff,  the 
inside  of  my  hand  was  illuminated,  and  became  for  a 
second  the  highest  light  in  the  landscape,  .  .  .  buckled 
into  my  sack,  and  smoking  alone  in  the  pine  woods 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  towards  the  stars." 
It  is  not  possible  to  transfer  to  this  page  more  than  the 
faintest  trace  of  the  quiet  charm  that  fills  the  book ;  but 
these  whiffs  of  Tobacco  are  enough  for  my  purpose  here. 
One  thing,  in  the  interest  of  smokers,  I  should  like  Mr. 
£tevenson  to  explain.  Was  it  the  strength  of  his  Tobacco 
that  made  him  begin  and  go  through  one  day  after  he 
had  gone  through  and  finished  the  same  day  already? 
How  to  wake  up  in  the  open  air  on  "  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 2nd"  and  have  adventures  enough  to  fill  twenty-pages 
of  a  book  ;  and  then  to  wake  up  in  an  inn  on  the  morning 
of  the  same  2nd  of  October,  to  spend  that  day  in  other 
scenes  and  adventures,  is  a  secret  worth  knowing. 
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CLERGYMEN  SMOKING. 

The  Tribune's  own  "  John  Paul "  has  been 
watching  the  clerical  holiday-makers  at  Sara- 
toga this  summer.  "John  Paul "  takes  liberties 
with  the  divines ;  but  this  little  bit  isn't 
bad 

"  I  love  to  see  a  clergyman  smoking:  in  the  first  place,  he  always 
seems  to  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  it  than  any  one  else;  and,  in 
the  second,  it  is  proof  to  me  that  I  am  not  wholly  depraved  in  my 
tastes.  In  translating  '  Charles  Douze,'  at  school,  I  think  I  remem- 
ber to  have  read  that  the  Russian  orthodox  claim  that  it  is  less  sinful 
to  drink  brandy  than  to  smoke,  insomuch  as  it  is  written  that  it  is 
not  that  which  goeth  into  a  man's  mouth  that  defileth,  but  that 
which  cometh  out.  Our  clergymen  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  always  smoke  an  excellent  brand  of 
cigars — long  nines  are  not  their  strong  sort.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  fancy  that  I  have  remarked  a  peculiarity  about  the  Calvinistic 
clergyman  when  he  'blows  a  cloud.'  It  always  occurs  to  me  that 
he  bites  and  rolls  his  cigar  about  in  his  mouth  somewhat  spitefully, 
as  though  he  had  got  hold  of  a  sinner,  and  seems  to  see  it  approach 
its  burning  end  with  glowing  satisfaction." 

Somebody  tells  of  a  smoking  clergyman, 
renowned  for  his  absent-mindedness,  who 
would  apparently  finish  his  sermon,  and  sit 
down  comfortably,  but  suddenly  rise  when 
the  congregation  were  beginning  the  hymn, 
and,  with  the  prefix  "By  the  way!"  would  add  another  divi- 
sion to  his  discourse.  His  anxiety  to  resume  his  favourite 
pipe  was  maliciously  suggested  as  the  reason  why,  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  had  finished  his  prayer  abruptly  and 
resumed  his  seat,  he  jumped  up  again  and  startled 
the  people  by  saying,  "  By  the  way — Amen  !  "  I  don't 
remember  whether  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  smoked ; 
but,  if  he  did,  the  habit  might  account  for  the  politeness 
with  which,  when  his  chaplain  said  "  Let  us  pray  !  "  His 
Royal  Highness  used  to  respond,  "  By  all  means  !  " 


CIGARETTE  PAPER. 

The  Anti-Tobacco  Society  will  be  grieved  when  they 
learn  that  the  Bible  Society  has  been  promoting  cigarette- 
smoking  in  Italy.  There  is  nothing  against  Tobacco  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  true ;  but  the  Anti-Tobaccoites  so  constantly 

Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box.— See  Whatshisname's  Pills;  worth  a  Guinea  an 
ounce;  see  "Cope's  Mixture." — Advt. 
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patronise  the  Bible,  that  it  is  unkind  on  the  part  of  the 
Bible  Society  to  give  aid  and  succour,  comfort  and  abet- 
ment, to  the  smokers.  Tell  it  not  in  Exeter  Hall,  neither 
publish  it  in  Paternoster  Row !  or  some  of  the  subscrip- 
tions will  cease,  and  the  legacies  will  fail.  Who  does  not 
know  with  what  gusto  the  agents  of  the  Bible  Society  are 
wont  to  tell  how  civilly  the  Italians  accept  presentation 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  when  proffered  by  zealous  pro- 
pagators of  Protestant  hatred  of  Popery?  I  fear  the 
next  report  of  the  Society  will  not  contain  any  reference 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  on 
the  6th  of  September  last ;  and  as  I  am  sure  Thomas 
Reynolds  and  Co.  don't  often  read  that  irreverent 
periodical,  which  tells  the  truth  in  a  heartlessly  incon- 
venient way  sometimes,  I  feel  constrained  to  give  the 
quotation  as  I  find  it : — 

"  The  Italians  are  in  the  main,  and  on  all  occasions 
of  social  intercourse,  a  courteous  and  polite  people. 
They  have,  indeed,  some  habits  and  customs  which 
are  consistent  neither  with  politeness  nor  with  de- 
cency. But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  whenever  they 
recognise  the  intention  of  a  stranger  to  confer  a  bene- 
fit upon  them,  they  reciprocate  the  wish  by  a  pleasant  and  polite 
acceptance  of  the  kindness.  At  the  same  time  they  have  a  keen  sense 
of  any  ridiculous  occurrence,  and  a  dramatic  mode  of  narrating  it. 
English  sojourners  in  Italy  will  therefore  have  often  heard  from  Italian 
lips  vivid  descriptions  of  the  solemn  gravity  with  which  English 
zealots  have  opened  their  bags  in  a  railway  carriage  and  given  to  every 
Italian  fellow-passenger  a  tract  or  a  Testament  ;  and  of  the  equally 
grave  politeness  with  which  the  gift  has  been  received.  But  it  is 
not  the  fortune  of  all  Englishmen  to  hear  the  comments  made  upon 
a  proceeding  which  even  good  intentions  cannot  divest  of  its  imper- 
tinence ;  and  we  suspect  that  fewer  still  ever  learn  the  purposes  to 
which  the  donations  are  ultimately  consigned.  There  is  a  recent 
story  that  an  Italian  officer,  a  propos  of  a  conversation  on  cigarettes, 
suddenly  startled  an  English  bystander  by  the  following  anecdote: — 
'We  were  in  garrison,'  he  said,  'and  had  exhausted  all  our  stock 
of  paper  to  make  cigarettes  with.  One  day  a  very  dignified  and 
courteous  stranger— an  Englishman — appeared,  bearing  a  letter  to 
the  commandant,  who  introduced  him  to  the  officers.  Before  going 
away,  he  very  civilly  presented  all  of  us  with  Bibles.  These  came 
most  seasonably ;  for  we  have  made  cigarettes  with  them  ever 
since  ! ' " 
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According  to  the  Spectator  calamity  has 
befallen  one  of  the  best  and  most  ably- 
conducted  religious  journals  in  Australia. 
Some  one  connected  with  it  got  hold  of 
an  engraving  which  seemed  to  be  pretty 
well  adapted  as  an  illustration  of  a  Biblical  scene,  and  it 
was  accordingly  inserted  as  a  representation  of  "  Jesus  at 
Jacob's  Well."  It  shows  a  number  of  men  seated  by  the 
side  of  a  well,  while  another  stands  in  their  midst  with 
outstretched  hand  addressing  them.  The  unhappy  editor 
evidently  did  not  observe  that  the  man  holds  a  long 
Tobacco  pipe  in  his  other  hand. 


A    SENSATIONAL  PREACHER. 

"A  foolish  sensational  preacher  named  Talmage" — 
I  am  quoting  the  New  York  Tobacco  Leaf — "  who 
preaches  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  nas  been 
having  quite  another  effect  on  his  disciples.  Some  of 
them,  who  are  young  and  simple,  are  so  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  preaching  that  they  flirt  with  one 
another  and  talk  loudly  during  the  devotional  exercises. 
Lately,  "a  young  man  insisted  on  smoking  a  cigar  during 
the  prayer."  Naturally,  that  young  man  and  the  police 
officer  fought  all  the  way  to  the  lock-up.  But,  why  did 
the  police-person  interfere  ?  The  unsophisticated  youth 
had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  Dr.  Watts,  and 
knew  he  ought  not  to  "  let  his  angry  passions  rise  ;  "  and 
the  only  antidote  to  the  provocative  parson  was  Tobacco. 
I've  known  revival  sermons  to  smoke  worse  than  the 
vilest  Tobacco  ever  invented  by  a  Jew  cigar-maker. 

Which  reminds  me  that,  with  the  warmest  desire  to 
see  Jews  in  Parliament,  and  in  heaven,  and  in  all  the 
other  places  I  don't  habitually  frequent,  I  am  somewhat 
exercised  by  members  of  that  profession  just  now.  There 
is  your  old  townsman,  Dr.  Ginsburg,  for  instance.  The 
Leeds  Mercury  will  have  it  that  that  learned  converted 
Hebrew  has  had  all  his  spare  time  occupied  lately  in 
refusing  to  let  Mr.  Walter,  the  proprietor  of  the  Times, 
build  him  a  fine  house.  What  time  he  has  that  is  not 
"spare"  he  employs,  it  seems,  in  "the  preliminary  work 

Rose  Bud.— Registered  Trade  Mark.  Class  45.  No.  5599.  Mild  Flavour. 
In  1,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. — Advt. 
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of  revising  the  Old  Testament."  I'm  glad  he  begins 
there;  for  he  might  have  taken  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Solar  System  or  the  revision  of  Eternity,  in  hand,  as  a 
"  preliminary  work."  I  feel  quite  satisfied  of  his  capabilities 
for  any  of  these  or  similar  undertakings.  I  once  saw  a 
manuscript  treatise  of  his,  which  was  four  feet  high  by 
three  and  a-half  feet  broad  and  two  feet  thick.  I  was 
given  to  know  that  that  was  preliminary — a  skeleton  intro- 
duction to  something  or  other  substantial,  no  doubt. 
But  I  don't  see  why  he  is  dealing  with  Walter,  Delane 
and  Co.  He  would  have  "grounds  more  relative"  in 
Peterborough  Court.  If  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  would  buy-up  the  copyright  of  some  of  his 
work — and  I've  always  understood  that  the  Hebrews  were 
charitable  to  their  own  kin — the  D.  T.  would  get  pages 
enough  of  antique  literature  to  last  it  till  the  History  of 
the  Gladstone  Government  is  as  ancient  as  the  tables  of 
Assurbanapul,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  Dr. 
George  Smith's  popular  romances. 


Next  to  the  joy  of  conscious  merit  is  the  bliss  of  the 
virtuous  mind  when  imitators  emulate  its  actions.  But, 
as  an  upright  master  may  mourn  over  a  degenerate  pupil, 
intellectually  noble  but  faulty  in  morals,  so  do  I  grieve 
that  the  editor  of  the  Graphic  should  have  neglected  to 
acknowledge  the  source  from  whence  he  takes  his 
"Clippings."  In  his  latest  quotations  he  gives  this 
charming  specimen  of  the  elegant  form  of  words 
employed  by  a  young  American  lady  in  presenting  a 
ball-partner  to  her  friend : — "  Miss  Jones,  allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  Mr.  Waltzer,  a  bully  dancer,  you  bet. 
Why,  he  whizzed  me  round  the  room  so  that  my  feet  never 
touched  ground,  except  when  he  quit  his  hold  to  take 
a  new  grab."  You  will  join  me  in  applauding  the  taste 
of  the  extractor,  who  took  this  paragraph  from  our  old 
friend  the  San  Fra?icisco  News-Letter,  and  cooly  said 
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he  had  it  "  from  a  spectator  at  a  fashionable  charity  ball." 
Now,  how  would  the  editor  of  the  Graphic  like  me  to 
copy  his  admirable  engraving  of  the  other  week,  in  which 
were  so  faithfully  limned  the  principal  figures  and  features 
associated  with  the  Tichborne  trial,  and  calmly  state  that 
I  had  it  "from  one  of  the  audience  in  court?"  Never- 
theless, I  will  not  be  deterred  from  setting  him  a  good 
example  once  more ;  and  I  boldly  avow  that  I  am 
indebted  to  the  News-Letter  for  the  following  piece  of 
"Advice  for  the  New  Year:  —  Give  up  the  use  of 
Tobacco,  once  for  all.  It  will  spare  you  the  mortification 
of  living  until  you  are  a  hundred  years  old."  The  New 
York  Tobacco  Leaf  tells  of  a  railway  traveller  who,  upon 
hearing  somebody  sing  "  O  !  breathe  no  more  that  simple 
air,"  got  into  a  smoking-carriage,  where  the  air  was  more 
mixed.  If  somebody  would  go  and  teach  such  a  song  in 
Rochdale,  he  might  save  the  Merchants'  and  Tradesmen's 
Association  of  that  town  some  trouble.  That  society  has 
asked  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company 
to  provide  more  smoking-carriages,  "so  that  they  (the 
smokers)  may  keep  themselves  apart  from,  and  not  offend, 
their  fellow-travellers  who  do  not  use  Tobacco."  As  all 
smokers  abhor  the  Pagans  who  don't  smoke,  as  devoutly 
as  a  Certain  Person  is  said  to  discountenance  holy  water, 
they  will  heartly  say  "Amen  !"  to  this  Rochdale  prayer. 
But  the  New  York  Tobacco  Leaf  reminds  me  that  lovers 
of  Tobacco  are  not  always  happy.  A  cross-eyed  man  in 
a  Detroit  street-car  appealed  to  the  opposite  seat  as  to 
whether  "he  had  any  chewing-Tobacco  handy."  There 
were  seven  men  on  that  seat,  and  every  one  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  to  find  the  required  plug ;  but  each,  seeing 
the  other  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  withdrew  his  own 
hand  empty.  The  moral  of  that  story  should  be  that  you 
ought  not  to  squint.  The  cross-eyed  man  thought  the 
seven  perplexed  men  on  the  other  side  mean ;  whereas 
they  were  almost  as  generous  as  the  Californian  cabman 
who,  when  his  fare  was  disputed  by  a  party  of  English 
naval  officers  whom  he  had  driven  round  San  Francisco, 
remarked,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  guess  we  won't  bustle  about 
five  dollars ; "  and  offered  each  of  them  a  prime  Havana 
cigar. 


May  Flower.— Registered  Trade  Mark.  Class  45.  No.  5598.  Full  Flavour. 
In  1,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 
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ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY. 

That  there  have  been  reverend  snuff-takers  who  did 
credit  to  their  cloth  since  John  Wesley's  time,  is  pretty 
evident  from  some  recollections  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
recently  published  in  Lippincotf  s  Magazine,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope.    Here  is  an  extract ; — 

"  The  logic  class  is  assembled.  The  door  by  which  the  principal 
is  to  enter  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  foot  of  the  stair  which  descends 
from  his  own  apartment.  It  stands  open,  and  presently  a  kind  of 
rushing  sound  is  heard  on  the  staircase.  In  the  next  instant,  Whately 
plunges  headforemost  into  the  room,  saying,  while  yet  in  the  door- 
way, '  Explain  the  nature  of  the  third  operation  of  the  mina,  Mr. 
Johnson.'  But  as  none  of  the  operations  of  Mr.  Johnson's  are  so 
rapid  as  those  of  the  energetic  principal,  the  latter  has  had  time  to 
fling  himself  into  a  chair,  cross  the  small  of  one  leg  over  the  knee 
of  the  other,  balance  himself  on  the  two  hind  legs  of  the  chair,  and 
begin  to  show  signs  of  impatience  before  Mr.  Johnson  has  suffi- 
ciently gathered  his  wits  together.  While  that  process  is  being 
accomplished  the  principal  soothes  his  impatience  by  the  administra- 
tion of  a  huge  pinch — or  handful,  rather — of  snuff  to  his  nose, 
copiously  sprinkling  his  waistcoat  with  the  superfluity  thereof. 
Then  at  last  comes  from  Mr.  Johnson  a  meagre  answer  in  the  words 
of  the  text-book,  which  is  followed  by  a  luminous  exposition  of  the 
rationale  of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  subject,  in  giving  which 
the  lecturer  shoots  far  over  the  heads  of  the  majorityof  his  hearers, 
but  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  select  few  who  are  able  to  follow 
him." 


TOM  STYLUS. 

Do  you  remember  the  scene  in  Robertson's  first  suc- 
cessful comedy,  "  Society,"  in  which  Tom  Stylus,  the 
Bohemian  journalist,  striving  hard  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
manners  of  high  life,  in  an  interview  with  Lady  Ptarmigan, 
unluckily  pulls  out  of  his  pocket  (with  his  handkerchief) 
a  dirty  black  pipe,  which  falls  at  her  ladyship's  feet, 
startles  her  out  of  all  her  self-possession,  and  secures  for 
poor  Tom  the  lasting  nickname  of  "The  Tobacco  Man?" 
Well,  of  like  nature  is  the  story  which  the  Leaf  man  tells 
of  his  experience  in  a  tramway  car — but  that  he  might 
have  made  better  use  of  the  occasion.    It  seems  that  he 
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got  into  a  Sixth  Avenue  car  the  other  morning,  and  sat 
down  amidst  a  company  of  ladies — most  of  them,  he  says, 
"young  and  good-looking,"  and  "all  elegantly  attired." 
He  was  placed  "between  two  of  the  fairest  of  the  fair 
ones;"  but  was  ill  at  ease,  and  felt  "an  indefinable  dread 
of  getting  up  to  leave  the  car."    He  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  But  get  up  I  had  to  at  last,  my  destination  being  reached,  and, 
as  I  took  hold  of  the  strap  to  steady  myself  through  the  narrow 
passage-way  faintly  discernable  at  intervals  between  the  front  and 
flanking  rows  of  velvet  and  silk,  I  became  instantly  conscious  that 
not  less  than  twenty  pairs  of  mischievous,  laughing  eyes  were  turned 
full  upon  me,  and  that  somebody  was  pulling  at  the  skirt  of  my 
overcoat  to  attract  my  attention.  The  object  of  this  violence  to  my 
person,  this  gentle  violence  albeit,  I  could  not  at  the  moment  of  its 
occurrence  clearly  comprehend.  I  was  confused  ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  its  import  came  to  me  by  degrees,  as  knowledge  usually  comes. 
I  am  a  smoker.  I  had  been  smoking  before  I  entered  the  car;  and, 
when  I  took  my  seat,  three  pipes — a  meerschaum,  a  briar,  and  a 
penny  clay — were  in  the  pocket  of  my  overcoat.  I  did  not  know 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  pocket.  But  it  wasn't  the  meerschaum, 
neither  was  it  the  briar,  that  dropped  through  the  hole  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  car  as  I  rose  to  go  out ;  it  was  the  penny  clay,  a  stumpy, 
dark-looking  one,  that  did  so  ;  and  that  was  the  one  the  sweetest- 
featured  of  all  my  travelling  companions  held  in  the  delicately- 
gloved  fingers  of  one  tiny  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  tugged  at 
my  coat  until  I  realised  the  situation,  and,  in  tones  as  tender  as  her 
glances  were  expressive,  said,  '  Sir,  haven't  you  lost  something  ? ' 
I  could  have  better  borne  the  loss  than  the  finding  of  that  pipe;  but 
I  tried  to  say  '  Thank  you  ! '  when  she  gave  it  to  me ;  and  when  I 
got  off  the  car  all  the  dear  creatures  were  not  laughing,  though  all 
had  witnessed  the  scene  described." 


Blackwood  (1862)  gives  us  the  following  Highlander's 
"Grace:" — "O,  gie  us  rivers  o'  whusky,  cha'uders  o' 
snuff,  an'  tons  o'  Tobacco,  an'  pread  an'  cheese  as  pig 
as  the  great  hill  o'  Ben  Nevis,  an'  may  oor  childer's 
childer  pe  lords  an'  lairds  to  the  latest  sheneration."  On 
repeating  this  grace  to  an  old  hillsman  of  eighty,  leaning 
on  his  stick,  he  thoughtfully  answered — "Weel,  it's  a  goot 
grace — a  fery  goot  grace,  but — it's  a  warldly  thing  !  " 


NEWSPAPER  SCRAPS. 

The  New  York  Tobacco  Leaf  brings  us  sad  news  of 
the  loss  of  an  old,  tried,  and  valued  friend.  While  our 
readers  sympathise  with  our  natural  grief,  they  will  share 
our  admiration  of  the  heroic  manner  in  which  our  noble 


Ask  for  Stenfield's  Garch — and  see  that  you  get  "Cope's  Mixture." — Advt. 
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brother  met  his  fate.  "  It  is  perhaps,"  says  the  account, 
"rather  late  in  the  day  to  publish  incidents  of  the 
Chicago  fire,  but  the  Post  relates  one  which  deserves 
more  than  a  local  circulation.  It  is  the  story  of  an  Indian 
who  had  arrived  in  the  city  but  a  few  days  before  the  great 
disaster.  As  the  flames  advanced,  he  was  standing  on 
the  sidewalk  of  State  Street.  He  gazed  upon  the  rushing 
columns  of  fire  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  contentedly  viewing 
an  Apache  brother  cutting  the  throat  of  an  Arizona  settler. 
All  about  him  was  crackling  ruin,  but  his  bronzed  face 
gave  no  indication  of  fear.  Through  the  smoke  and  fire 
the  panic-stricken  multitude  called  upon  him  to  fly,  but 
he  stood  immobile  as  a  statue,  and  vouchsafed  no  answer. 
The  curling  tongues  of  flame  wrapped  him  in  a  blazing 
garment,  and  soon  he  perished — a  victim  to  a  mistaken 
idea  of  courage.  The  proprietor  of  the  cigar  store,  who 
had  him  carefully  chiselled  out  of  a  pine  tree  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  is  inconsolable." 


These  ultra-moral  protestors,  who  are  for  even  deducing 
a  man's  salvation  or  eternal  perdition  from  his  preference 
for  tin  tacks  over  wooden  pegs  or  brass  pins,  or  from  his 
relative  attachment  to  mustard  and  Worcester  sauce  with 
his  beef,  are  very  amusing.  My  old  acquaintance,  Dr. 
Drysdale,  has  been  repeating  a  budget  of  his  oft-exploded 
fallacies  about  Tobacco,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  But  for  the  authenticated 
fact  that  he  was  there,  I  should  have  supposed  him  to  be 
across  the  water.  He  would  have  done  excellently  for 
the  hero  of  the  following  story : — 

"A  member  of  the  Saginaw  County  bar,"  says  the  Detroit 
Journal  of  Commerce,  "was  recently  in  one  of  our  thriving  interior 
towns  on  professional  business.  In  the  office  of  the  hotel  he  was 
accosted  by  a  very  agreeable  gentleman,  evidently  of  the  genus 
drummer,  who  wanted  to  know  'where  he  was  from.'  The  legal 
gentleman,  not  exactly  relishing  the  stranger's  familiarity,  answered 
shortly,  'From  Detroit.'  The  next  question  was,  'For  what  house 
are  you  travelling  ? '    '  For  my  own. '    '  You  are  !    May  I  ask  your 
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name?'  '  You  may.'  Pause — enjoyable  to  the  lawyer,  embarrasing 
to  the  other.  'Well  (desperately),  what  is  your  name  ?  '  'Jones.' 
'What  line  are  you  in?'  'I  don't  understand  you,  sir.'  'What 
are  you  selling?'  (impatiently).  'Brains'  (coolly).  The  drummer 
saw  his  opportunity,  and,  looking  at  the  other  from  head  to  foot, 

he  said  slowly,  '  Well,  you  appear  to  carry  a  d  d  small  line  of 

samples. ' " 

Certainly,  the  weed  flourishes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  There  is  a  turtle  gambolling  in  the  pleasant 
waters  of  a  fountain  in  one  of  the  public  squares  of  Cleve- 
land; and  that  turtle  lives  to  proclaim  the  virtues  of 
Tobacco.  He  is  placarded  all  over  with  a  Tobacconist's 
advertisements  !  I  don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  three 
items  I  am  about  to  give  you.  They  are  from  the  pages 
of  the  New  York  Tobacco  Leaf;  and  they  ought  to  be 
true  : — ■ 

"Better  Late  than  Never. — George  Castator,  of  Hagers- 
town,  Indiana,  is  no  years  old,  stands  erect  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
his  slippers,  has  good  eyesight,  hears  perfectly,  measures  41^  inches 
round  the  chest,  and  chews  Tobacco,  a  habit  learned  when  he  was 
91.  He  has  always  been  fond  of  horse-racing,  but  never  drank 
much. " 

"  Ninety-three  Years  a  Smoker." — In  describing  a  coloured 
woman,  aged  104,  who  has  been  discovered  in  Warren  County,  N.J., 
the  editor  remarks  : — "  The  agitators  of  the  Tobacco  reform  can  get 
no  encouragement  from  the  old  lady,  as  she  has  smoked  ninety-three 
years  and  enjoys  good  health,  bidding  fair  to  live  to  a  good,  ripe  old 
age  to  enjoy  her  pipe.  Her  sight  is  bad,  although  she  is  not 
entirely  blind.  She  walks  about  the  house  and  talks  of  going  to 
Oxford  (three  miles),  but  says  if  she  goes  she  must  go  as  the  girl 
went  to  get  married,  afoot  and  alone. " 

"A  Good  Pointer. — A  severe  nut  for  the  anti-liquor-and- 
Tobacco  crusaders  to  crack  is  the  fact  of  a  hale  man  who  has  passed 
his  eighty-sixth  year,  has  smoked  for  nearly  seventy  years,  and, 
according  to  his  own  simple  statement,  has  not  gone  to  bed  sober 
fifty.  He  sits  in  a  great  leather  chair  in  the  house  of  his  son,  a 
publican,  who  makes  money  by  pointing  morals  with  him." 

Oh,  Tobacco  !  what  horrible  atrocities  are  perpetrated 
in  thy  name !  I  read  in  the  New  York  Sun,  of  June 
7///,  that — 

"Yesterday,  the  Hon.  Jacob  Seebacher  mopped  his  brows  and 
waddled  into  an  open  Grand  Street  car.  He  was  puffing  a  fragrant 
cigar.  Pie  had  hardly  taken  his  seat  and  paid  his  fare  before  he 
heard  a  hallo,  and,  on  turning  about,  saw  a  well-dressed  young  man 
at  the  intersection  of  Cannon  Street  beckoning  to  him.     '  Do  you 
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want  to  see  me?'  Jacob  shouted.  'Yes,  very  particularly,'  the 
youth  replied.  Thereupon  Jacob  stopped  the  car,  remoppcd  his 
brows,  and  waddled  out  to  the  sidewalk.  '  Give  me  a  light,  please, 
said  the  stranger.  Jacob  accommodated  him.  '  What  do  you  want 
to  see  me  about  ? '  asked  the  Assemblyman.  'Nothing  more,' was 
the  reply.  At  this  Jacob  swelled  with  indignation.  '  Do  you  mean 
that  you  made  me  lose  a  car  to  ask  me  for  a  light?'  'That's  it,' 
the  youth  answered.  *  But  don't  get  excited.  There'll  be  another 
car  along  in  two  minutes.'  " 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Rockland  Courier,  will 
show  how  it  befel  with  the  editor  of  that  distinguished 
journal : — 

"One  of  our  subscribers,  an  elderly  lady,  wants  to  know  if  we 
won't  write  something  about  Tobacco,  she  being  very  much  against 
the  use  of  the  noxious  weed.  Certainly  we  will.  Everybody  is 
aware  that  the  use  of  this  vile  article  is  most  injurious,  destroying 
the  vital  powers,  and  filling  lunatic  asylums  and  graves.  It  is 
frightful  to  contemplate  the  ravages  of  the  Tobacco  poison.  Would 
that  we  wielded  the  pen  of  a  Dickens,  that  we  might  vividly  portray 

the  evil  effect  of  the  weed.    Thousands  of  persons  have   A 

friend  has  just  dropped  in  and  offered  us  a  cigar,  and,  as  it  looks 
like  a  good  one,  we  won't  write  any  more  just  at  present." 

It  is  often  so.  The  best  blossoming  plants  in  our 
garden  constantly  fail  of  "  full  fruition."  There  was  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  finishing  up  its  noble  attempt  to  anni- 
hilate Drysdale  and  company  by  reducing  all  intelligence 
and  civilisation  to  the  test  supplied  by  the  brains  of 
smoking  undergraduates  and  German  soldiers  !  And  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  need  a  better  illustration  of 
the  inability  of  "poor  humanity"  to  execute  its  best 
designs  than  you  will  find  in  the  following  letter,  which 
was  called  into  existence  by  that  notable  leading  article: — 
"THE  DANGER  OF  SMOKING. 

"to  the  editor  of  'the  daily  telegraph.' 
"  Sir, — Seeing  the  imminent  peril  of  the  nation,  through  the  use 
of  Tobacco,  if  you  will  oblige  me  with  a  few  lines  of  your  valuable 
columns,  I  will  give  you  the  effects  of  smoking  in  my  own  family 
only:  My  grandfather,  a  regular  smoker,  died  aged  about  96, 
smoked  the  day  he  died  ;  my  father,  now  living,  aged  about  90  years, 
has  smoked  upwards  of  seventy  years;  of  his  five  sons,  one  died 
aged  33,  non-smoker,  of  consumption;  another  died  aged  44,  non- 
smoker,  of  consumption;  another  died  at  the  age  of  47,  being  a 
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smoker,  of  cancer;  one  now  living,  aged  51,  who  is  a  smoker,  is  in 
good  health ;  I  am  43  years  of  age,  a  smoker,  now  in  good  health, 
having  never  had  the  headache  in  my  life. 

"One  Who  Smokes." 

I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  practical 
chance  of  my  becoming  an  anti-Tobaccoite 
yet.  I  have  tried  very  hard  of  late  to  pile 
up  the  "burthen  of  proof"  against  my 
favourite  weed;  but,  as  yet,  the  balance  is  unaltered. 
Several  new  instances  have  come  under  my  observation 
of  the  evil  effects  of  Tobacco.  Only  this  week  I  have 
heard  of  two  new  cases  in  which  hardened  smokers  have 
suffered  for  their  vice  by  having  their  lives  prolonged 
beyond  a  hundred  years.  Even  this  melancholy  spectacle 
fails  to  move  me.  A  friend,  from  whom  I  deserved 
better  things,  gave  me  the  other  day  a  villainously  bad 
cigar ;  and  I  sympathise  with  the  remark  of  the  editor  of 
the  Hamilton  News: — "Somehow  we  can't  help  feeling 
more  friendly  towards  a  man  who  treats  us  to  a  ten  cent 
cigar  than  we  do  towards  one  who  treats  us  to  a  cigar 
worth  only  five  cents ;  and  yet  we  don't  want  to  dis- 
criminate unjustly,  or  seem  ungrateful ;"  I  do  not  think 
I  discriminated  unjustly  between  that  cigar  and  others 
that  I  have  known  in  happy  days  of  old ;  but,  while  I 
was  moderately  grateful  to  the  donor,  I  felt  no  sense  of 
an  opening  gulf  between  my  affection  and  the  properly 
manufactured  weed.  It  is  trying  to  the  feelings  of  an 
"  even  Christian  "  to  read  of  such  an  excessive  devotion 
to  Tobacco  as  is  recorded  in  the  Norwich  Buletin 
(U.S.) : — "A  gentlemanly  resident  of  Thamesville  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  place  on  Wednesday,  by  appearing  on 
the  street  in  a  costume  consisting  chiefly  of  a  stocking 
and  a  chew  of  Tobacco."  But  it  is  astonishing  how- 
events  change  their  aspect  under  the  influence  of  proper 
explanation  and  arrangement.  The  Buletin  adds,  in 
reference  to  this  gentleman — "  He  was  drunk,  and  desired 
to  shed  blood,  but  was  finally  caught  and  enclothesed." 
Hence,  the  natural  repugnance  which  I  conceived  towards 
that  "gentlemanly  resident,"  and  all  his  associations, 

Next  of  Kin. — ^77,000,000,000  in  Chancery.  All  persons  whose  names 
commence  with  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  from  A  to  Z,  living  either  in  England 
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faded;  and  I  have  "concluded,"  as  the  Americans  express 
it,  neither  to  leave  off  the  wearing  of  stockings  nor  the 
smoking  of  Tobacco.  The  startling  query  propounded 
lately  by  a  contemporary  of  yours — "  What  holds  all  the 
snuff  in  the  world  ?  " — appears  to  have  been  answered  by 
an  irreverent  punster  thus — "  No  one  nose  ?  "  Right- 
minded  people,  who  believe  in  the  sacred  inviolability  of 
orthodox  orthography,  may  be  tempted  to  reject  that 
explanation  ;  but,  if  they  be  addicted  to  Rapee  or  Kendal 
Brown,  they  will  console  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  one  nose  will  hold  quite  enough  snuff  for  the  com- 
fort of  one  lifetime. 


I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  Tobacco- 
smoking  may  be  carried  to  excess.  I  think 
the  fact  is  illustrated  with  emphasis  in 
a  fragment  of  contemporary  biography  which  I  have 
extracted  from  an  American  paper.  The  hero  is  name- 
less, but  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  "He  went  to  bed 
with  a  cob-pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  smoked  the 
mosquitoes  pretty  lively,  but  the  bed  got  'too  hot,' 
and  he  liked  to  have  burned  up  before  he  awoke."  It 
does  not  become  me  to  say  anything  about  the  literary 
excellences  of  this  statement ;  I  am  more  concerned  with 
the  misguided  enthusiasm  which  induced  the  gentleman 
in  question  to  waste  his  Tobacco  on  the  mosquitoes. 
Why  did  he  not  secure  one  of  the  mosquito  nets  which 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  Mark  Twain  to  the  height 
of  eloquence  observable  in  the  following  paragraph  ? — 

"There  is  nothing  that  a  just  and  right-feeling  man  rejoices  in 
more  than  to  see  a  mosquito  imposed  on  and  put  down  and  brow- 
beaten and  aggravated,  and  this  ingenious  contrivance  will  do  it. 
And  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  worry  a  fly  with,  too.  A  fly  will  stand  off 
and  curse  this  invention  till  language  utterly  fails  him.  I  have  seen 
them  do  it  hundreds  of  times.  I  like  to  dine  in  the  air,  on  the  back 
porch,  in  summer,  and  so  I  would  not  be  without  this  portable  net 
for  anything.  When  you  get  it  hoisted,  the  flies  have  to  wait  for  the 
second  table.  We  shall  see  the  summer  day  come  when  we  shall  sit 
under  our  nets  in  church,  and  slumber  peacefully,  while  the  dis- 
comfited flies  club  together  and  take  it  out  of  the  minister.  There 
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are  heaps  of  ways  of  getting  priceless  enjoyment  out  of  these 
charming  things,  if  I  had  time  to  point  them  out  and  dilate  on 
them  a  little." 

Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Trask 
from  this  terrestrial  and  smoky  re- 
gion, the  world  has  been  looking  for 
a  model  opponent  of  the  smoking 
habits  of  the  age,  worthy  to  wear  his  mantle.  I  doubt 
whether  a  more  effective  enemy  of  the  weed,  especially 
in  the  form  of  cigars,  will  be  found  in  this  generation 
than  the  smoker  whose  exploits  are  described  in  the 
paragraph  below : — 

"  He  was  a  young  man,  and  was  coming  down  Main  Street  last 
evening,  smoking  a  short  cigar.  He  was  stopped  by  an  elderly 
party  to  inquire  after  his  family,  and  he  took  the  cigar  from  his 
mouth  and  held  it  unostentatiously  in  his  right  hand  by  his  side. 
The  elderly  party  was  one  of  those  quietly  impulsive  and  deeply 
affectionate  men.  He  wanted  to  press  the  young  man's  hand;  and 
he  unobtrusively  felt  around  for  it,  his  face  all  the  while  beaming 
with  an  elevated  love  and  a  most  tender  sentiment.  1  How's  your 
father  ?'  he  asked.  1  Pretty  well,  thank  you,'  said  the  young  man, 
not  noticing  what  the  elderly  party  was  doing.    'And  your  dear 

mother  ?    Is  she  '  and  just  here  the  young  man  felt  his  hand 

with  the  lighted  cigar  suddenly  pressed,  and  then  immediately  let 
go  of  again,  and  on  the  countenance  of  the  affectionate  elderly 
party  stole  a  dreadful  expression  of  shrinkage,  while  his  right  hand 
silently  but  swiftly  stole  to  his  side,  and  was  softly  but  feelingly 
rubbed  up  and  down  that  limb  several  times.  The  health  of  the 
rest  of  the  young  man's  family  was  temporarily  neglected." 


Wayne  Hovey,  who  is  an  authority  in  some  favoured 
and  secluded  corner  of  this  weary  world,  says  that  "  one 
test  of  politeness  in  a  man  is  the  way  he  presents  to  you 
his  cigar  when  you  ask  him  for  a  light."  A  gentleman 
who  recently  published  a  book  on  the  rules  of  good 
society  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  a  well-bred  person 
will  not  use  another's  tooth-brush,  except  under  circum- 
stances of  pressing  necessity.  I  should  have  supposed 
almost  as  much  ;  and  I  hasten  to  explain  that  Mr.  Hovey 
is  not  implying  that  when  you  ask  for  a  light  the  polite 
smoker  will  "present  to  you  his  cigar"  in  order  that  you 
may  smoke  it.  Joint-stock  puffery  is  more  conveniently 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  parcel  of  cut  Tobacco  and  two 


"What's  G.  O.  M.?"  she  softly  sighed,  j  He  kissed  her  thrice,  and  lightly  cried, 
"The  mystery  makes  me  pineand  mope."|"The  Grand  Old  Mixture,  made  bv 
—  Advt.  Cope." 
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pipes.  Not  but  that  there  are  people  who  would  take 
the  weed  too,  if  they  had  the  chance.  "  Professor,  will 
you  have  a  cigar  ?  "  asked  a  man  in  the  public  room  of  a 
hotel.  Nineteen  people  stood  up,  and  said  they  "  didn't 
care  if  they  did."  You  see,  they  all  professed  something, 
and  thought  they  had  a  right  to  it,  when  he  put  it  so. 


A    TOBACCO  CRUSADE. 

The  latest  claimant  for  the  well-worn  mantle  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Reynolds  is  "an  old  man  in  Caldwell  County, 
Mo.,"  who  is  reported  to  have  "started  a  Tobacco 
crusade;"  but  some  of  my  recent  exchanges  indicate 
that  he  will  be  hard  run  by  certain  competitors  of  a  more 
ingenious  turn  of  mind  than  applies  itself  to  the  role  of 
Peter  the  Hermit.  One  penitent  cloud.-blower,  bent  on 
the  abandonment  of  his  favourite  pursuit,  but  feeling 
unequal  to  a  bold  stroke  of  repentance,  proposed  to 
surrender  by  degrees.  He  bought  some  cigars  at  two 
dollars  the  hundred,  and  began  to  smoke  them.  Every- 
body in  the  house,  except  himself,  fell  ill ;  and  the  partner 
of  his  joys,  declaring  she  "  didn't  want  all  the  children 
poisoned,"  advised  a  return  to  good  Tobacco.  So  the 
benevolent  man  gave  away  his  cigars  to  his  friends.  Next 
day,  every  acquaintance  who  saw  him  "  crossed  over  to 
the  other  side."  Annoyed  by  this  priestly  and  Levitical 
conduct,  he  captured  one  of  them  and  demanded  an 
explanation.  "  '  Look  here,'  was  the  rejoinder,  *  you're  a 
missionary  for  an  anti-smoking  society,  ain't  you  ? '  1  Not 
that  I'm  aware  of.'  '  Well,  you  ought  to  be,  for  no  one 
that  didn't  want  to  discourage  smoking — in  fact,  make 
people  sick  of  it — would  ever  carry  about  such  cigars 
with  him.  I'd  advise  you  to  take  a  few  of  those  cigars 
to  Washington,  and  give  them  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  result  will  be  the  passage  of  a  law  making  it 
a  felony  for  any  man  to  smoke  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.'    The  last  bulletin  is  that  he  has  buried 
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the  remainder  of  that  box  of  cigars."  But  he  has  a  rival, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  N.  McCullough,  First  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  The  peculiar  kind  of  Tobacco  he  affects  is 
called  "  Indiana  dog's-leg."  I  am  informed  by  the  New 
York  Tobacco  Leaf,  that  it  "  costs  about  seven  cents  a-ton, 
and  isn't  nearly  worth  the  money.  This  he  has  disciplined 
himself,  after  years  of  martyrdom,  to  chew,  and  whenever 
he  is  introduced  to  a  victim  he  takes  out  a  plug  ostenta 
tiously  and  inserts  a  quid  into  his  mouth  with  every  well- 
sustained  mark  of  enthusiasm.  The  victim  asks  him  for 
a  chew,  and  then  the  railroad  magnate  gloats  over  his 
agony.  It  is  stated,  upon  good  authority,  that  if  a  wad 
of  thousand-dollar  greenbacks  were  put  into  a  Tobacco- 
box  marked  '  J.  N.  McCullough,'  and  left  conspicuously 
in  a  smoking-car  on  the  Panhandle  Road,  no  one  would 
touch  it  from  Chicago  to  Columbus." 


little  want  of  fierce  advertising  and  pungent  personality  in 
that  region.  In  some  papers  recently  received  from  Port 
Elizabeth  we  have  found  one  or  two  recherche  bits  of 
puffery  and  invective,  which  were,  strangely  enough,  in 
the  shape  of  an  auctioneer's  advertisements.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  we  should  draw  attention  to  them. 
Our  own  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  the  literature 
of  Tobacco — a  large  and  prolific  field  of  letters  ;  but  we 
have  never  yet  found  anything  equal  to  this  auctioneer's 
announcements  in  the  way  of  that  eloquent  eulogy  of  the 
weed.  We  have  often  been  dissatisfied  and  sometimes 
disgusted  with  the  sameness  and  tameness  of  the  auction 
announcements  paraded  in  all  their  solemn  dulness  on 
the  walls  and  in  the  newspapers  at  home.  It  is  a  relief 
to  find  how  much  better  the  Colonials  do  these  things ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Tobacco  which  are  now 

A  steady-going  chum  is  the  right  sort  of  genial  soul  to  know. 
Cope's  "The  Right  Sort  "  is  the  Tobacco  friend  to  know. — Advt. 


CIGARS   AND  AUCTIONEERS. 


t  There  must  be  a  terrible 
lack  of  good  Tobacco 
in  Cape  Colony ;  though 
_  there  is  evidently  very 
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described  will  be  new  even  to  the  veterans  in  the  art 
amongst  ourselves. 

Advertising  early  in  July,  we  find  "  J.  S.  Kirk- 
^ficA      wood,  auctioneer,"  announcing  that  he  will 

ti&r*\  be  in  a  position  to  sell  a  chest  of  "  Henry 
CrO  Clay's  real  genuine  Havannahs,"  which  will 
"  prove  something  very  different  to  any  hitherto 
sold."  And,  as  if  the  offer  of  "  Henry  Clays,"  unlike  any 
other  "Henry  Clays"  ever  before  sold,  were  not  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  purchasers,  we  are  told  that  "  the  importer, 
who  himself  is  a  well-known  connoiseur,  has  been  mainly 
induced  to  put  them  up  to  auction  by  the  over-worrying 
demands  of  his  friends — who  somehow  got  to  know  they 
were  coming — to  be  specially  favoured  with  a  few  bundles 
each,  out  of  hand."  Here  we  perceive  to  what  straits 
the  smokers  of  Port  Elizabeth  are  reduced.  Could  not 
some  philanthropist  in  England  start  a  "fund  for  supplying 
to  the  distressed  smokers  of  the  Cape — 'real  genuine 
Havannahs?'"  Of  course,  if  they  could  be  "different 
to  any  hitherto  sold,"  especially  in  material,  they  would 
be  the  more  acceptable.  The  proposition  is  not  altogether 
preposterous,  now  that  contributions  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  continental  armies  take  the  same  shape. 

When  the  weed  arrived,  Mr.  Kirkwood  gave  a  brief 
notice  of  his  sale ;  remarking — "  in  respectful  compliment 
to  the  superior  excellence  of  these  rare  and  world-famous 
cigars,  this  advertisement  greets  the  public  in  simple 
dignity  undisguised  by  gaudy  comment."  Could  anything 
in  the  way  of  chaste  literature  elevate  the  subject  of 
"  Henry  Clays  "  to  a  higher  pedestal  than  this  stroke  of 
the  auctioneer's  pen  ?  But  there  were  sceptics  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  to  these  Mr.  Kirkwood  administers  a  castiga- 
tion,  for  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
letters.  Some  "adult  ninny-hammer"  having  remarked 
on  the  "  unmitigated  rot "  of  "  cracking  up  a  parcel  of 
stock  cabbage-leaves  as  Havannahs,"  the  auctioneer  speaks 
of  this  and  other  objectors  as  idiots  and  beasts,  and 
geese  and  donkeys :  and  proceeds,  in  the  approved  style 
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of  the  late  Mr.  George  Robbins,  to  instruct  his  customers 
in  the  virtues  of  the  weed,  as  thus  : — 

Tobacco  not  only  nerves  and  elevates,  but  it  classes  the  animal 
higher.  An  occasional  cigar  is  just  like  an  occasional  lift  above  the 
routine  and  humdrum  of  daily  life,  and  a  regular  one  is  permanent 
Elysium.  You  just  blow  your  own  cloud  and  get  upon  it,  and  away 
you  mount  aloft  in  its  magic  curls,  triumphant  over  all  your  loves 
and  debts,  amid  meads  of  wholesome  reveries  and  happy  thoughts. 
A  good  cigar  is  a  balm  to  youth,  a  blessing  to  manhood,  and  to 
old  age  a  perfect  cure.  This  batch  is  superior  to  the  last — 
they  cost  3s.  per  100  more.  Projecting  Diggers  must  not  let  this 
opportunity  slip. 

The  force  of  puffing  could  no  further  go. 


THE   ART   OF  LONGEVITY. 

The  pursuit  of  old  age  under 
difficulties  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  the  case  of 
a  Georgian  maiden  and  her 
sweetheart.  The  lady's  name 
is  Sarah  Flanders  ;  that  of  her 
lover  is  Luke  Cozzens.  The  girl  is  105  years  old,  the 
swain  is  10 1  ;  and  they  are  about  to  be  united  in  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony.  I  am  requested  by  a  trans- 
atlantic scribe  to  believe  that  these  interesting  young 
people  are  correctly  described  as  "temperance  and 
Anti-Tobacco;"  but  my  powers  of  faith  have  of  late  been 
subjected  to  so  unusual  a  strain  by  an  influx  of  Anti- 
Tobacco  literature,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  oblige  my 
American  quill-brother.  The  art  of  longevity  is  difficult, 
even  when  Tobacco  aids  us.  When  that  friend  and 
consoler  is  absent,  the  task  of  living  beyond  a  century 
would  seem  to  be  supernatural.  That  a  coloured  patri- 
arch named  John  Boyd  smokes  and  chews  in  Kentucky 
at  the  age  of  112,  has  a  third  set  of  teeth  coming,  and 
cuts  two  cords  of  wood  before  dinner,  is  a  self-proved 
fact.  John  hasn't  been  gleaning  wisdom  since  the  year 
1 761  to  so  little  purpose  as  to  give  up  his  weed  now. 
He  means  to  grow  older  yet ;  and  to  prove  his  foresight 
is  laying  in  a  fresh  lot  of  teeth  for  the  chewing  business 

Never  prophecy  unless  you  know,  and  never  bet  unless  on  a 
certainty.  It  is  a  certainty  that  Cope's  "  Golden  Shag"  is  the  best 
in  the  market. — Advt. 
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of  the  future.  A  Scottish  j  ournal  supplies 
an  obituary  notice  from  an  eighteenth 
century  record  which  enables  me  to 
accept  John  Boyd's  biography  as  pure 
truth,  and  should  be  an  encouragement  to  John  himself. 
The  year  before  this  estimable  negro  was  ushered  into  the 
world — that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1760 — there  died  in 
Annandale,  North  Britain,  one  Thomas  Wishart,  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  124,  having  chewed  Tobacco  since 
his  seventh  year.  If  John  Boyd  and  his  new  teeth  will 
persevere  at  all  reasonably,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  point 
to  two  lives  representing  two  and  a-half  centuries  of  almost 
consecutive  use  of  the  fragrant  leaf.  This  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years'  chewing  ought  to  choke  a  goodly  number 
of  Anti-arguments.  I've  no  doubt  that  James  Tyler,  of 
Chicago,  aged  105,  who  asserted  his  paternal  authority 
over  his  son  George,  aged  80,  the  other  day,  is  a  good 
Tobaccoite;  and  that  George  whom  the  old  man  thrashed, 
doesn't  understand  smoking.  On  the  whole,  I  feel 
encouraged  by  these  particulars,  and  don't  entertain 
much  sympathy  for  the  esteemed  Mr.  Fothergill,  of 
Keswick.  Mr.  F.  went  to  Penrith  lately,  to  darken  the 
minds  of  the  Cumbrians  on  "  The  Pinch,  the  Whiff,  and 
the  Quid."  He  is  evidently  one  of  the  Lake  Poets. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  the  bards,  he  condemned  the  use 
of  the  weed,  and  declared  it  injurious — as  some  other 
dreamers  have  done.  He  was  interrogated  by  a  rising 
young  Penrither,  thus  : — "  If  'Bacca  is  injurious,  how  do 
you  account  for  my  grandfather  keeping  his  health  and 
strength  up  to  the  age  of  93  years,  though  he  has  been 
a  regular  smoker  since  he  was  ten  years  old?"  Mr. 
Fothergill  did  not  attempt  to  account  for  it ;  but  tried  to 
comfort  the  young  man  with  the  assurance  that  if  his 
grandfather  had  left  the  pernicious  weed  alone,  he  might 
not  have  died  so  prematurely,  but  lived  to  a  green  old 
age.  The  young  man  cruelly  retorted — "He's  not  dead 
yet ! "  And  the  uncivilized  audience  was  moved  to 
laughter ! 
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WHY   HE   LIT   HIS  PIPE. 


A  lover  of  the  pipe  should 
never  say  die ;  but  the 
Standard  has  put  on  re- 
cord the  case  of  a  smoker 


who  did  say  so,  and  said  it  in  a  singular  way.  He  was  one 
of  the  navvies  wrecked  in  the  ill-fated  "  Northfleet."  The 
special  correspondent  of  "  our  contemporary" — we  use  the 
time-honoured  appellation  as  a  compliment  to  the  Shoe 
Lane  giant — interviewed  the  man  of  the  pick-axe,  and 
sought  to  know  what  experiences  the  son  of  toil  had  met 
with  in  the  jaws  of  death.  This  was  the  result — Navvy 
loquitor :  "When  I  saw  what  was  up,  I  said,  sez  I,  'I'm 
agoin'  to  die,  an',  damn  it,  I  may  as  well  do  it  as  comfort- 
able as  I  can,'  and  so  I  lit  my  pipe."  Now,  I  should  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  publish  this  in  a  tract,  as  an 
"Example  to  Dying  Excavators;"  but,  with  deference,  I 
take  leave  to  prefer  even  the  strong  language  of  the  navvy 
to  the  fine  moral  philosophy  of  the  special  correspondent. 
"There  was,"  says  the  S.  C,  "no  high  feeling  in  that 
man  ;  but  there  was  an  infinite  capacity  for  discipline. 
Fear  did  not  overpower  him  in  any  degree.  He  thought 
a  smoke,  even  in  the  face  of  death,  still  an  object  worth 
desiring."  Bah  !  Mr.  Special.  "  No  high  feeling,"  wasn't 
there  ?  Would  he  have  shown  higher  feeling  if  he  had 
jumped  into  the  boat  and  left  the  women  to  drown  alone — 
as  some  of  his  fellows  did  ?  Would  an  outburst  of 
maudlin  cries  for  mercy,  or  frantic  yells  of  fear,  have» 
entitled  him  to  a  testimonial  for  "high  feeling"  at  your 
hands  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Stoics  ?  or,  hearing  of 
them,  did  you  set  them  down  as  men  without  "high 
feeling?"  "Fear  did  not  overpower  him,"  you  say. 
Well,  is  courage  "even  unto  death"  devoid  of  "high 
feeling?"  In  the  face  of  danger,  one  man  flies  to  the 
brandy-bottle,  another  to  his  knees,  another  to  his  pipe ; 
and  that  plain  man  who,  having  no  "high  feeling,"  no 
store  of  good  theological  lore,  and  no  turn  for  meta- 
physical satire,  believing  his  end  to  be  near  and  inevitable, 
resolved  to  die  decently.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh  called  for  a 

Apprentice  sailors  on  foreign  stations  sell  their  letters  from  home 
for  plugs  of  Tobacco.  All  travellers,  whether  by  road,  rail,  or  sea, 
should  have  a  stock  of  Cope's. — Advt. 
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pipe,  and  smoked  it,  as  he  went  to  the  scaffold.  The 
Indian  warrior  smokes  his  pipe  at  the  stake,  till  the  flames 
of  his  funeral  pyre  burn  it  and  him  together.  Savages 
both!  They've  "no  high  feeling,"  quoth  the  special 
correspondent. 


D ANBURY  SMOKES. 

American  humour  is  of  many  types — as 
various  and  diverse  as  Sam  Slicit  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Artemus  Ward 
and  Bret  Harte,  Colonel  John  Hay  and  Josh  Billings, 
Orpheus  C.  Kerr  and  the  author  of  "St.  Abe  and 
His  Seven  Wives,"  Mark  Twain  and  the  author  of 
"The  Biglow  Papers."  To  string  any  two  of  these 
together,  and  mark  them  with  the  same  label,  would  be 
an  act  of  such  gross  injustice  as  only  a  well-intentioned 
blunderer  could  commit :  the  smallest  grain  of  sense,  or 
the  least  spice  of  knavery,  would  save  him  from  the 
error.  We  must  be  content  to  judge  "The  Danbury 
News  Man"  by  himself.  One  bilious  reviewer  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  has  declared  that  the  only  extra- 
ordinary quality  of  the  "News  Man"  is  his  faculty  of 
exaggeration. 

There  is  humour  in  the  very  title-page,  where  we  are 
told  that  the  book  was  "carefully  compiled,  with  a  pair 
of  eight-dollar  shears,  by  the  compiler ; "  and  in  the 
t  assurance  with  which  he  closes  his  disclaimer  of  any  lofty 
purpose  in  writing  the  book — "  In  fact,  gentle  borrower, 
I  have  not  written  a  book  at  all — I  have  merely  clipped 
it."  We  should  vastly  like  to  do  likewise,  for  it  is  a 
volume  of  samples,  of  which  no  one  is  fairly  represented 
by  another.  The  experiences  of  Mr.  Perkins  in  domestic 
life,  his  letters  to  the  editor,  and  hundreds  of  items  of 
Danbury  news,  tempt  us  sorely  to  use  the  scissors  and 
paste.  But  we  are  pressed  for  space,  and  must  follow  the 
touching  example  thus  related  by  the  "  News  Man." 
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"A  man  who  applied  to  one  of  our  citizens  for  help  for  his 
destitute  children,  being  asked  what  he  needed,  said  he  was  not 
particular;  '  If  he  couldn't  get  bread,  he  would  take  Tobacco.'" 

<l&r^J^  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  taking  Tobacco,  the 

^Sfl^-  quantity  of  weedy  wisdom  herein  stored  wrill 
fif\       do  us  no  harm  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  find  a  fellow- 

aMr?     smoker  in  the  Danbury  sage. 

SiMfi^  Like  all  true  lovers  of  Tobacco,  he  is  sensible 
of  the  evil  of  his  ways.  We  ourselves  have  tried  our 
"'prentice  hand"  on  efforts  of  self-reproof ;  but  we  have 
never  attained  the  eloquence  of  this  thrilling  outburst : — 

"  The  terrible  inroad  Tobacco  is  making  upon  the  human  system 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident.  In  a  recent  article — a  most 
graphic  article  it  was — the  writer  tells  of  a  young  man  who  com- 
menced to  smoke,  against  the  strong  opposition  of  his  friends,  and 
in  less  than  two  years  he  was  dead.  This  is  sad,  but  not  uncommon. 
We  have  noticed  many  similar  instances.  It  is  rarely  a  man  lives 
three  years  after  acquiring  the  habit  of  smoking,  unless  he  should 
happen  to  forget  when  the  three  years  are  up.  They  go  suddenly 
when  they  do  go.  We  have  seen  a  thousand  men  drop  at  once,  and 
never  breathe  again.  Their  friends  felt  terribly  about  it,  as  they 
mostly  fell  on  their  cigar  pockets,  and  smashed  the  contents.  Any 
conductor  of  a  train  that  includes  a  smoking-car  can  tell  you  all 
about  it.  He  is  a  good  share  of  the  time  receiving  the  last  messages 
of  dying  men  and  trying  on  their  boots." 

If  the  "  News  Man  "  would  always  write  in  this 
strain,  we  should  be  glad  to  commend  him  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Reynolds  and  the  Anti-Tobacco 
Society.  They  would  find  in  him  a  powerful 
ally.  But  he  has,  apparently,  a  Mr.  Reynolds 
of  his  own,  and  thus  advises  him  : — 

"A  Mr.  Trask  wants  to  stop  the  use  of  Tobacco.  He  is  trying 
to  do  it  by  writing  tracts.  The  experiment  is  harmless,  without 
doubt,  but  we  can  tell  Mr.  Trask  on  the  start  that  he  may  write 
tracts  till  doomsday,  but  without  a  brave  exercise  of  the  will  he  can 
accomplish  nothing.  Let  him  firmly  resolve  that  he  will  never 
touch  the  vile  stuff  again,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cure  is  made." 

Do  you  see,  Mr.  Reynolds?  As  the  statesman  said 
to  the  nuisance-monger — "Can't  you  let  it  alone?"  If 
you  be  still  impervious,  read  our  next  extract  from  this 
astonishing  book,  and  rest  awhile,  in  the  assurance  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  bestirring  themselves  to  do  your 
work  for  you  : — 


Folks  are  smart  at  having  repeated  cuts  at  our  Navy.  Why  not 
be  smarter  and  have  a  cut  in  at  Cope's  "  Navy  Cut?" — Advt. 
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"An  Unpleasant  Discovery. 

"Dr.  Trail,  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  a  very  un- 
pleasant discovery.  In  about  seven  years,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  will  approach  nearer 
the  earth  than  they  have  been  in  eighteen  hundred 
years,  and  the  result  will  be  a  pestilence.  When 
Congress  has  the  manliness  to  make  astronomy  an 
indictable  offence,  then  we  shall  have  relief  from  these 
things,  but  not  before.  It  was  not  along  while  since  that  some  one 
predicted  that  the  earth  would  be  swamped  with  a  deluge,  and  you 
couldn't  borrow  an  umbrella  or  a  pair  of  rubbers  from  any  one.  The 
next  idiot  said  a  comet  would  strike  and  demolish  the  earth  in  a 
twinkling.  Whereupon  many  excellent  people  tied  their  beds  and 
carpets  about  their  premises,  and  put  cotton  in  their  ears,  and  sat 
down  on  the  cellar  bottom  in  dreadful  expectation  of  the  shock. 
Hardly  had  this  alarm  passed  off"  when  another  astronomer  came 
around  telling  people  that  the  Niagara  Falls  would  be  dry  in  less  than 
nineteen  thousand  years,  and  nothing  would  do  but  that  people  should 
hurry  right  out  there  for  a  farewell  look,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  there  wasn't  people  enough  in  Danbury  to  entertain  a  Japanese 
hermit.  And  now  here  is  Trail  with  four  planets  and  no  vaccine 
matter.  All  the  Tobacco-chewers  are  to  be  killed  by  these  planets, 
and  young  ladies  who  wear  stays,  and  men  who  bet  on  the  wrong 
horse.  If  we  understand  the  old  scoundrel  correctly,  the  only 
people  saved  are  those  who  drink  lemonade  out  of  a  dipper  and 
play  Copenhagen  with  their  aunts." 


Mr.  Bailey  is  impressed  with  the  dangers  atten- 
dant upon  the  practice  of  tampering  with 
Tobacco — either  your  own,  or  that  which  be- 
longs to  others.  He  gives  two  instances, 
thus  : — 


"An  Elm  Street  boy  smoked  his  first  pipe  on  Saturday,  and 
came  home  very  sick.  He  didn't  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  but  his  mother  did.  She  gave  him  two  quarts  of  bone-set  tea 
and  put  a  quarter-yard  of  plaster  on  his  breast,  and  some  mustard 
drafts  on  his  feet.  Then  she  put  him  to  bed,  and  darkened  the 
room,  and  fed  him  on  a  new  kind  of  balsam  till  Monday  morning, 
when  she  allowed  she  had  got  the  best  of  that  typhus  attack." 

' '  A  Main  Street  boy,  who  was  told  he  should  try  to  cheer  the 
aged,  tried  'three  times  three  and  a  tiger,'  on  his  grandmother, 
Christmas  morning,  and  the  old  lady  was  so  startled  that  she  spilled 
a  box  full  of  snuff  on  him.  He  looks  upon  the  beauties  of  nature 
with  his  left  eye  now." 
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Nor  is  he  unaware  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  total  abandonment 
of  the  weed,  if  we  may  judge  from  this 
case  in  illustration,  which  he  has  carefully 
recorded : — 

"A  Division  Street  man,  who  has  chewed  Tobacco  thirty-eight 
years,  has  sworn  off,  and  the  change  in  him  is  remarkable.  He  has 
had  his  chin  sand-papered,  and  his  teeth  kalsomined,  and  his 
delighted  wife  says  it  seems  to  her  as  if  he  had  just  tumbled  out  of 
heaven  and  through  eleven  solid  miles  of  the  whitest  tea  biscuit." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  reform, 
and  be  even  as  the  "  Division  Street  man,"  we  reprint  the 
following  suggestive  statement : — 

"Tobacco  chewers  are  now  practising  on  gentian  root  for  a 
cure.  The  remedy  is  certainly  a  cheap  one.  An  ounce  of  this  root 
costs  only  five  cents,  and  by  mixing  a  little  Tobacco  with  it,  it  will 
last  several  weeks. " 

We  are  surprised  to  find  that  anybody  who 
reads  the  Danbury  News  should  have  the 
temerity  to  compete  with  the  author  of 
these  paragraphs,  even  when  they  steal 
their  witticisms  from  his  own  columns.  It 
grieves  us  much  that  there  are  people  professing  to  be — 
not  only  Christians,  but — smokers,  who  are  so  deluded  as 
to  suppose  they  can  palm-off  upon  us  ancient  Tobacco 
literature  as  their  own  brand-new  compositions.  In  the 
hope  that,  if  they  have  any  tenderness  of  conscience, 
they  are  amenable  to  terror  on  the  nicotined  side  of  their 
nature,  we  beg  them  to  peruse  this  warning  from  the 
"Danbury  News  Man,"  and  pause,  ere  repentance  be 
too  late : — 

"We  don't  like  to  have  people  copy  jokes  from  the  papers, 
and  send  them  to  us  as  their  own.  A  man  who  will  do  this,  will 
put  cayenne  pepper  in  his  grandmother's  snuff,  did  he  ever  hear  of 
any  one  else  doing  it,  and  borrow  both  the  pepper  and  the  grand- 
mother to  do  it  with." 

If,  after  this,  we  do  not  find  our  supplies  of  waste-paper 
falling  off,  we  shall  have  as  bad  an  opinion  of  the  world 
as  the  unfortunate  gentleman  whose  story  shall  be  our 
final  extract  from  the  "  Danbury  News  Man  :" — 

"The  worst  shocked  man  we  have  seen  in  some  time  was  a 
citizen  who  made  the  discovery,  Friday,  that  the  neighbour  from 

Home  Rule  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Cope's  "  Union  Mixture"  is  an  easy  first.  — Advt. 
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whom  he  had  borrowed  a  paper  for  the  past  four  years  had  not  paid 
for  it.  He  learned  the  facts,  from  the  agent  of  the  publisher,  and 
he  was  grieved.  He  was  also  indignant.  He  said  to  us: — 'To 
think  that  I  should  have  been  so  imposed  upon  at  my  time  of  life. 
I  tell  you  a  man  don't  know  who  to  trust  in  these  times.  The  world 
is  full  of  corruption,  and  deceit,  and  deviltry — chock  full  of  it.'" 


TO   THE   NORTH  POLE. 

Let  us  commence,  indignantly,  with 
an  atrocious  example  of  vulgar  hos- 
tility to  genius  and  enterprise  : — 

George  Steed,  described  as  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  surprised  the  worshippers  at  evening 
service  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  on  Sunday,  by  entering  with  a  red 
cap  on  his  head,  going  straight  to  the  altar,  and  declaring  himself 
John  the  Baptist.  He  had  been  to  the  North  Pole,  he  said,  had 
smoked  a  pipe  there,  and  returned  to  tell  the  people  of  Hereford 
what  he  had  seen  in  Heaven.  He  has  been  lodged  in  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

I  can  fancy  my  reader  rubbing  bewildered  eyes  and 
ejaculating  with  Truthful  James  :  "  '  Do  I  sleep?  Do  I 
dream  ?  Do  I  wonder  and  doubt  ?  Are  things  what  they 
seem  ?  Or  is  visions  about  ? ' — Have  I  read  this  in  some 
prenatal  existence?  or  of  old  in  Rollin's  Ancient  History? 
or  in  some  more  recent  translation  from  Egyptian  obelisk, 
or  the  Moabite  stone,  or  the  Chaldean  clay-tablets?" 
Good  reader,  it  is  antique ;  it  is  taken  from  a  journal,  or, 
rather,  a  nocturnal,  of  Tuesday,  October  7,  [1879.]  The 
uncharitable  are  free  to  think  that  I  mislaid  or  overlooked 
it  ;  the  more  charitable  and  intelligent  will  readily  con- 
ceive that  I  carefully  abstained  from  calling  the  whole 
world's  attention  to  it  until  I  had  warned  my  beloved 
colleagues,  Pipcshank  and  Didimus  Goggs  and  Dr.  Gordon 
Stables  (who  is  even  now  travelling,  through  these  pages, 
toward  Dauvid  and  the  Pole),  to  "perambulate  their 
calcareous  strata"  and  put  themselves  promptly  into 
secure  hiding-places  ;  and  until  I  had,  further,  received 
assurances  from  them  that  they  were  all  and  severally  as 
safe  from  discovery  as  the  authentic  source  of  a  D.  T. 
foreign  telegram  or  the  Libci-tas  in  Dizzy's  Imperiuni. 
For  no  doubt  they,  with  their  eye-witness  pictures  and 
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veracious  histories,  sent  this  enthusiast  to 
the  North  Pole,  and  incited  him  to  smoke 
a  pipe  there,  and  so,  indirectly,  brought 
him  to  the  asylum ;  and  if  they  could  be 
apprehended,  1  am  sorely  afeared  that  they 
would  be  committed  to  the  like  martyrdom 
of  over-daring  genius,  and  I  should  be  left  like  the  last 
rose  of  summer  (I  may  modestly  say,  very  like  the  last 
rose  of  summer)  on  the  bereaved  Plant,  all  my  lovely 
companions  faded  and  gone — a  Man-of-all-Work  in  saddest 
sooth.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  that  poor 
victim  of  an  unappreciative  world  was  one  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Anti  so  pathetically  depicted  by  Master  Pipeshank, 
the  Anti  whom  the  great  explorer  Goggs  left  nailed  by  the 
coat  tails  to  the  stump  of  the  Pole ;  who  may  have 
managed  to  wrench  himself  free,  have  found  pipe  and 
'Bacco  and  lights  left  there  by  some  of  the  jubilantly 
careless  excursion  party,  have  smoked  fiercely  in  his  first 
delirious  excitement;  and  have  then  come  home,  unlike 
the  sheep,  leaving  his  tails  behind  him,  with  the  message 
delivered  at  the  altar  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 


CHRISTMAS  CRACKERS. 

I  turn  for  solace  to  the  comemplation  of  a  genius 
perhaps  even  more  sublime,  certainly  more  fortunate. 
The  British  Constitution  is  not,  as  a  rule,  favourable  to 
poets  and  poetry:  though  rather  favourable  just  now. 
Thus,  the  author  of  the  Revolutionary  Epic  is  Prime 
Minister  j  but  he  long  since,  in  his  own  brave  words, 
"cast  his  lyre  (mind  the  spelling)  to  Limbo."  Likewise 
that  noble  bard,  Lord  John  Manners,  is  Postmaster- 
General ;  but  though  laws  and  learning,  arts  and  com- 
merce die — especially  the  laws  and  the  commerce — he  no 
longer  sings,  as  of  yore,  "Let  them."  Likewise,  that 
other  noble  bard,  Lord  Lytton,  having  shown  such  a 
daring  genius  in  the  "conveyance"  a  d  devastation  of 
others'  domains  on  Parnassus  (let  Heine,  for  one,  bear 
witness),  has  been  very  properly  sent  to  "convey"  and 
devastate  Afghanistan,  the  Indian  Famine  Fund,  the 

_  The  times  are  moving.  One  can  whistle  on  Sundays  without 
visions  of  Sheol  before  one's  eyes.  Cope's  "  Bright  Virginia  "  will 
make  any  day  pleasanter. — Advt. 
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Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  the  Lord  (B.)  only  knows  what 
else.  Solomonian  Tupper,  too,  has  a  pension  on  the 
Civil  List ;  but  that  of  the  even  more  worthy  Poet  Close 
has  been  pitilessly  burked.  However,  the  Dispatch  has 
magnanimously  come  to  the  aid  of  the  needy  sons  of 
Apollo,  giving  weekly  (again  mind  the  spelling),  for  the 
best  composition  on  a  set  theme,  a  prize  of  Two  Guineas; 
being  considerably  more  in  a  single  week  than  9990  of 
our  upper  10,000  of  poets  are  likely  to  earn  elsewhere 
by  poetry  in  their  whole  unnatural  lives.  How  splendidly 
this  munificence  is  vindicated  by  the  results,  what 
glorious  poetic  genius  has  been  lying  latent  awaiting  this 
plenipotent  evocation,  the  following,  from  the  issue  of 
December  14,  abundantly  and  superabundantly  proves: — 

"The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  Three 
Mottoes  for  Christmas  Crackers  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Percy  R. 
Freer,  10,  Clermont  Terrace,  Preston,  Brighton,  for  the  following : — 

"  False  symbol  of  love  is  this,  for  here  we  plainly  see 
By  pulling  well  together  sep'ration  there  must  be  ;  [sea, 
But  when  we  both  are  launched,  love,  on  this  life's  storm-tossed 
By  pulling  well  together,  united  we  shall  be. 

"  Think'st  thou,  dear  one,  the  crack  we  heard  did  issue  from  this  toy? 
'Twas  the  bursting  of  his  bowstring  which  Cupid,  that  arch  boy, 
Had  strained  a$  ne'er  before  he'd  done,  determined  in  his  mind 
This  heart  should  feel  his  keenest  blow,  firmer  our  loves  to  bind. 

"  If  the  girl  that  I  love  will  love  me  in  return,  to  please  her  I'll  give 

up  my  'Baccer  ; 

And  I  swear,  by  my  soul,  that  to  her  I'll  be  true,  nor  tell  her  a 

cracker,  nor  whack  her  ; 
But  if  ever  she's  false  to  the  oath  that  she  takes,  as  a  hermit  I'll 

wear  a  coarse  sack* 
And  when  wheedling  around  me  some  day  she  doth  come,  why, 

I  swear  that  I'll  not  take  her  back. 

We  enshrine  the  bard's  name  with  his  stanzas  in  our 
imperishable  columns,  as  at  once  earnest  and  fulfilment 
of  immortality.  Two  guineas  for  twelve  lines,  3s.  6d.  per 
line ;  certainly  pretty  good,  as  things  now  go ;  but  then 
such  lines  !  they  are  dog,  or,  rather,  doggrel  cheap  at 
the  money.  Let  Browning  and  Tennyson  and  Rossetti 
and  Meredith  and  Morris  and  Swinburne,  and  any 

*  Crackers  are  also  known  as  cosaques." 
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half-dozen  more,  all  lay  their  heads 
<&^kf^  <^>.  9  together,  and  I  defy  them  to  lay 
^&|jag8L         such  a  dozen  lines  as  these.  Yet 

I  am  profoundly  grieved  by  the 
'  crowning  third  of  these  mottoes. 

Ardently  wishing  so  inspired  a  poet  success  in  his  love,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  "sep'ration  ;"  fervently  hoping  that 
he  will  be  true  and  guiltless  of  wife-beating  (which,  I  take 
it,  is  meant  by  "whack  her"),  and  never  like  a  hermit,  wear 
a  coarse  sack — he  whose  only  sack  should  be  the  rich 
old  butt  of  the  laureate ;  I  yet  quail  at  the  tremendous 
sacrifice  vowed  for  all  this,  "  I'll  give  up  my  'Baccer." 
O,  Percy  Freer,  don't !  for  you  will  thus  give  up  also  this 
backer,  who  knows  that  your  sweet  piping  would  cease 
with  your  smoking  ;  that  your  inspiration  would  no  more 
breathe ;  that  your  genius  would  fade  away  with  the 
morning  and  evening  cloud,  all  fade  away  with  the  lager 
beer,  away  in  die  Ewigkeit — that  very  Eternity  in  which, 
instead  of  fading  away,  such  a  genius  should  triumphantly 
shine  ! 


THE   TOBACCO   DEALER'S  DREAM. 


Pass  we  to  another  leaf-dealer;  not 
in  the  leaves  of  the  bitter  laurel 
sacred  from  the  lightning,  but  the 
leaves  of  the  sweet  Tobacco,  yet 


more  sacred  to  it.    Thus  reports  the  Tobacco  Reporter : — 

Mr.  Reppke,  a  dealer  in  leaf  Tobacco,  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
beginning  to  dream,  spoke  aloud  of  certain  qualities  of  his  Tobaccos. 
His  wife  overheard  his  broken  sentences,  and  imagining  them  to 
refer  to  a  lady,  upbraided  Mr.  Reppke  next  morning  in  the  following 
manner  : — ■ 

"  Now,  Mr.  Reppke,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  found  out ;  let 
me  say  to  you  that  you  are  a  libertine,  and  that  you  have  wilfully 
broken  your  marriage  vows,  and  that  I  will  and  shall  procure  a 
divorce.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Mr.  Reppke,  for 
deceiving  me  in  that  manner, — oh,  none  of  your  excuses,— I  know 
all.  What  have  you  done  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  you've  done.  Answer 
me,  Mr.  Reppke  :  Who  is  that  person  you  spoke  of  in  your  dream 
last  night  ?  Who  is  that  person  you  spoke  of  as  having  *  a  fine 
body  '  ?  Who  is  that  jade  you  dared  to  call  '  tender  '  ?  Who  is  that 
wretch  with  the  '  beautiful  colour,'  and  whom  do  you  mean  by  '  old 

Snuffin'  is  gud  ;  Chewin'  is  better  ;  but  Smokin'  is  the  Divinest 
thing  as  is.    Espeshully  w'en  it's  Cope's  manufacture. — Advt. 


stock  you  want  to  get  rid  of,'  eh?  Oh,  -  you  villain  !  whom  did  you 
think  of  when  you  said  :  1  The  old  is  too  tough,  but  the  new  I  pay 
all  attention  to'?  Don't  say  a  word,  Mr.  Reppke,  or  I  may  forget 
that  I  am  a  woman.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  man  you  are,  eh  ?  1  he 
'old  is  green,  and  not  worth  looking  at,'  you  said  too.  Very  good, 
Mr.  Reppke  ;  I  am  not  so  old,  and  not  so  green  as  you  think,  and 
others,  perhaps,  will  consider  me  worth  looking  at  when  I  get  rid  of 
you,  you  grey-headed  reprobate.  And  may  1  ask  you  how  much 
'  more  money  there  is  in  the  new  than  in  the  old,'  and  why  you  are 
going  to  '  bring  out  the  new  before  September  '  ?  Oh,  you  are  sly, 
Mr.  Reppke  ;  you  are  deep  ;  first  get  rid  of  me,  and  then  make  the 
'  new  match  public  ' ;  that's  your  game,  Mr.  Reppke  !  And  '  nice 
to  handle,'  and  as  '  fine  as  silk,'  and  '  no  white  veins,'  she  has,  and 
your  love  'burns  glorious,'  and  she  is  a  'pleasure  to  look  at  and 
touch,'  and — and — and  'finely  developed'  you  said  she  was,  too. 
Oh, — oh, — .    [Mrs.  Reppke  faints.]  " 

That  leaf-dealer  had  more  poetry  in  his  soul  than  many 
a  dealer  in  book-leaves.  So  has  the  gentleman  who, 
advertising  a  new  Tobacco,  or  at  least  a  Tobacco  with  a 
new  name,  in  a  New  York  journal,  briefly  but  sufficiently 
describes  it  thus : — "  It  is  like  your  first  love — fresh, 
genial,  and  rapturous.  Like  that,  it  fills  up  all  the 
cravings  of  your  soul."  Being  so  exquisite,  to  what 
extent  should  it  be  taken  ?  Perhaps  one  could  not  do 
better  than  apply  the  rules,  so  far  as  they  go,  laid  down 
on  another  subject  by  "the  genial  and  ingenious"  author 
of  "  A  Yachtsman's  Holiday ; "  who,  according  to  the 
Bailie  of  Glasgow,  gives  the  following  judicious  directions 
for  the  use  of  that  "  valuable  therapeutic  agent,"  whisky. 
"It  is  difficult,"  he  says,  "to  lay  down  absolute  rules"; 
but,  he  continues,  the  "agent"  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  "about  noon,"  "before  dinner,"  "during 
dinner,"  "after  dinner,"  "  between  meals,"  "  at  the  evening 
chat,"  and  as  a  "  nightcap."  These  directions  are  moderate 
and  practical,  and  will  very  well  suit  that  yet  more 
valuable  therapeutic  agent,  the  Weed  ;  except  that  we 
might  remit  the  "during  dinner"  in  favour  of  an  "after 
breakfast."  But,  like  the  Yachtsman,  I  would  lay  down 
no  absolute  rule  beyond  that  first  and  great  command- 
ment, Do  as  you  please,  of  our  noble  master  Rabelais, 
in  whose  name  and  to  whose  glory  a  club  has  just  been 
started  in  London  for  the  cultivation  of  Pantagruelism. 
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This  was  the  first  and  last  rule  of  Friar 
John's  Paradisiac  Abbey  of  Theleme, 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  gentle  Jamie 
Thomson  for  his  Castle  of  Indolence ; 
and  the  Abbey  reminds  us  of  another, 
and  of  one  of  the  earliest  frescoes  of 
Maclise,  whereof  we  read  in  the  London 
Figaro,  of  December  1 4  : — ■ 

"  He  called  it  'Chivalry,'  and  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Birch, 
and  formed  a  portion  of  his  famous  collection  at  Metchley  Abbey, 
Harborne.  The  figures  in  the  fresco  were  life-size;  and  it  was 
placed  on  the  ground,  at  the  one  end  of  the  dining-room,  facing  the 
sideboard,  over  which  was  hung  Constable's  large  canvas  of  the 
opening  of  London  Bridge.  We  remember  dining  at  Metchley 
Abbey  soun  after  the  fresco  was  placed  there ;  and  when  David  Cox, 
who  was  one  of  the  party,  was  offered  his  customary  long  clay  pipe 
for  a  smoke  after  dinner,  the  Water-colour  King  demurred  to  '  blow 
a  cloud,'  for  fear  he  should  injure  the  fresco.  His  host  considered 
that  it  might  improve  the  tone  of  the  fresco  :  so,  after  some  persua- 
sion, old  David  Cox  enjoyed  his  pipe." 


SMOKING   IN   THE  DARK. 

Last  month,  in  rebuking  a  disrespectful 
Academician,  I  said  that  the  blackness  of  a 
pipe  is  as  the  varnish  completing  a  beautiful 
picture ;  and  now  you  see  that  a  famous 
collector  thought  the  smoke  of  a  pipe  might  improve 
the  tone,  not  simply  of  the  smoker's  stomach  and  temper, 
but  likewise  of  a  chivalrous  fresco ;  he  was  an  excellent 
Birch  for  flogging  an  Anti.  But  speaking  of  pictures, 
what  do  you  say  of  these  two,  exhibited  by  a  New  York 
journal : — 

"  1.  Miss  Blanche  Murray  is  a  very  proper  young  lady.  Last 
week  she  caught  her  little  brother  smoking.  '  You  terrible  thing' ! 
she  hissed.  '  This  is  only  corn-silk,'  murmured  the  boy,  penitently. 
'  I  don't  care  what  it  is.  I  am  going  to  tell  on  you,  and  see  that 
you  don't  get  into  that  beastly,  horrid,  degrading  habit.  I  wouldn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  smokers.' — 2.  It  is  evening.  Miss  Murray 
is  sitting  on  the  front  step  with  Algernon.  It  is  moonlight,  and  the 
redolent  spirits  of  the  honey-suckle  and  syringa  are  wafting  bliss  to 
their  already  intoxicated  souls.  '  Would  little  bird  object  to  me 
smoking  a  cigarette  '  ?  '  Not  at  all,'  replied  Miss  Murray.  '  I  like 
cigarettes  ;  they  are  so  fragrant  and  romantic.    I  think  they  are  just 

All  the  l>est  shots  at  Bisley  have  a  keen  eye  and  a  firm  nerve. 
Cope's  "  Rifle  Cake  "  is  a  favourite  brand. — Advt. 
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too  delicious  for  anything.  'Then  I'll  light  one.'  'Do  and  blow 
some  of  the  smoke  in  my  face  :  it  is  so  soothing  and  dreamingly 
paradisiac'  Then  he  lights  a  cigarette,  and  they  talk  about  the 
weather  for  two  hours  and  a  half." 

If  in  this  "  soothing  and  dreamingly  paradisiac"  condition 
this  young  lady  shut  her  eyes,  was  she  still  conscious  of 
the  fragrance  of  the  still  fuming  cigarette  ?  I  think  very 
few,  or  none,  of  my  readers  will  answer  otherwise  than, 
Of  course  she  was.  Yet  the  question,  already  noticed  in 
these  columns  (November,  1879),  which  has  run  the 
gauntlet  of  discussion  through  so  many  American  and 
English  papers,  including  our  learned  friend  the  Lancet, 
Why  cannot  the  smoker  himself,  if  in  the  dark,  taste  his 
smoke  ?  is  still  regarded  as  an  open  one  even  by  some 
smokers.  Your  Man-of-All-Work  has  hinted  his  humble 
opinion  that  it  is  as  effectually  closed  by  experiment  as 
was  that  other  famous  question  with  which  Charles  II.  is 
said  to  have  long  puzzled  the  infantine  Royal  Society : 
How  is  it  that  a  bowl  (not  full)  of  water  with  a  fish  in  it 
weighs  no  more  than  with  the  fish  out  of  it  ?  Thus  an 
intelligent  smoking  correspondent,  "G.S.,"  writes  us: — 

"In  more  than  one  of  the  papers  it  was  stated  as  a  fact  that 
blind  men  never  smoke.  Now,  my  observation,  in  at  least  two 
instances,  disproves  that  assertion.  A  blind  Scripture  reader,  who, 
with  fearful  and  wonderful  nasal  twang,  bellows  forth  the  '  sacred 
story,'  on  City  Road  Bridge,  London,  invariably  indulges  in  a  pipe 
when  his  day's  work  is  over  ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  met  him  on 
his  homeward  journey,  puffing  away  with  an  air  of  intense  philoso- 
phical enjoyment. 

"  The  other  case  is  that  of  a  blind  fiddler,  a  very  clever  musician. 
Possibly  his  sense  of  taste  is  not  very  keen,  as  I  have  frequently 
noticed  him  insert  his  finger  in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  to  ascertain  if 
the  Tobacco  were  alight. 

"Beyond  doubt,  smoking  in  the  dark  is  a  poor  thing.  When 
passing  through  a  tunnel  in  a  carriage  without  a  lamp,  I  have 
frequently  been  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  my  pipe  or  cigar  had 
'gone  out,'  and  could  only  ascertain  by  observing  the  glow  of  the 
burning  weed.  The  presence  or  absence  of  smoke  in  the  mouth 
made  no  appreciable  difference." 

Now,  we  can  accept  our  correspondent's  observation  and 
experience  without  necessarily  accepting  his  inferences. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  blind  fiddler  puts  his 
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finger  into  the  bowl  to  feel  whether  his  pipe  is  alight ; 
many  who  are  not  blind  have  the  same  habit,  feeling 
really  whether  the  ash  and  Tobacco  are  properly  settled 
in  the  bowl,  being  thoroughly  aware  that  the  Tobacco 
is  alight :  this  habit  has  given  rise  to  the  invention 
of  Tobacco-stoppers.     Then,  as  to  G.S.'s  own  expe- 
rience, there  are  more  remarks  in  modification  to  be 
made.      i :  His  taste  may  be,   as   he  supposes  the 
musician's,  not  very  keen.    2 :  When  he  arrives  in  the 
dark  tunnel  his  tasting  and  smelling  nerves  are  already 
impregnated  with  the  Tobacco-incense,  and  the  mere 
continuance  gives  no  new  sensation  :  Let  him  begin  his 
pipe  or  cigar  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  keep  them  shut 
for  a  time,"  and  prove  whether  he  does   not  clearly 
know  then  whether  it  is  burning  or  not.     3:  Though, 
being  habituated  to  smoke  with  the  accompaniment 
of  sight,  he  may  for  a  short  time  be  doubtful  in  the 
dark  whether  his  pipe  is  alight.    I  do  not  think 
he  could  thus  doubt  if  used  to  smoking 
in  the  dark,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
blind  men ;  and  even  as  he  is,  with- 
out such  use,  I  think  that  he 
would  very  quickly  be 
sure  it  was  out  when 
it  was  out. 
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"  Let  us  take  a  Pipe  together, 
"there  is  no  better  Tobacco  in 
"  the  Kingdom."— FIELDING.- 
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